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PREFACE. 



'J HE intention of this work is to present, to 
that part of the public to whom it is addressed, 
the History and Descriftiun of Wines, 
foreign and domestic, malt liquors, cider, 
perry, vinegar, spirits, liqueurs, cordials, and 
compounds, with the present improved mode 
of manufacturing them, both on a large and 
limited scale; a numerous and valuable Col- 
lection of Heceipfs, never before published, 
which have been used for many years by 
persons in very extensive business; and a 
copious selection from those of established 
credit, cai"efully revised, and adapted to the 
present improved state of science. It is hoped 
that such a publication will prove highly 
advantageous to the manufacturers of, and 
dealers in, the various articles treated on ; 
so much information having never before been 
brought together in so condensed a form, 
comprehending instructions to meet almost 
every possible occurrence. 

In the First Part will be found a History 
of Wine, from the eai'Uest period ; the causes 
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of SO great a diversity in its quality, arising 
from climate, cultivation, and the various 
methods of conducting the fermentative pro- 
cess ; the treatment necessary for its preserva- 
tion and improvement in this country, as well 
as the general management thereof ; as also 
of wines made from fruits of British growth, 
as imitations or substitutes for the more 
expensive ones of foreign production ; and 
the various processes for manufacturing them 
on scientific principles, at considerable length. 

The Second Part contains a treatise 
on hrewing^ comprehending porter^ and a 
variety of ales^ (commonly known or distin- 
guished by the names of London, Burton, 
Welsh, &c.) with a description of the various 
qualities of malt and hops, and substitutes for 
them. 

In the Third Part is shewn the princi- 
jdes of fermentation, and the distilkdmn of 
spirits of every denomination, viz. alcohol, 
brandy, rum, geneva, whishy, and spirits 
produced from a variety of substances pos- 
sessing the flavour of the essential oil con- 
tained in them : a numerous collection of 
forms for the composition of cordials and 



t.eoi^pounds of every description ; an important 

■"y&ature in which is, the great facility of pre- 

Ijparing them to any extent that can be 

1 required, so contrived that they may be 

■Jncreased or diminished, with very little cal- 

Lculation ; a set of receipts for tliose most in 

■fUse, on the small scale of one quart, which 

B;>iCan be mixed ready for use, in merely the 

[>^me required to put the articles together ; 

and, for the purpose of further convenience, 

iB|brms are given for the preparation of a 

I, variety of essences, to be kept always ready, 

I tibr increasing, at pleasure, the flavour of the 

L various compounds, as well as for making 

kthem direct, and for any otlicr use to which 

ijthey may he applicable. The foregoing, as 

■^-relates to compounds, is peculiar to the pre- 

B.sent work, nothing of the kind having hitherto 

l.ltppeared in print, and will be found of the 

^greatest importance to the compounder, whe- 

ber rectijier or retail dealer: the rectifier will 

r&id the use of essential oils, when procured 

I. genuine, facilitate the progress of his business 

l.very considerably, saving time and labour to 

l,an extent that but few are aware of, and thus 

[enable him to compete successfully with his 
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rivals in trade ; to the retail dealer, the ad- 
vantage will be in proportion to the extent of 
his business ; and every one will find a great 
advantage in using them. 

The Fourth Part relates to the ma- 
nufacture of cider 9 perry ^ mead^ and vine- 
gar; for which purpose general directions 
and receipts will be found, sufficient to enable 
any one possessing the materials to manufac- 
ture those articles. 

The Fifth Part, on cellaring^ contains 
very comprehensive directions for the ma- 
nagement of wines under every circumstance 
requiring attention ; the treatment of porter^ 
aleSy and heer^ as relates to finings preserv 
ingi and correcting when necessary, also as 
to reducing^ flavourings colouring, fining, 
and the general management of spirits ; toge- 
ther with a number of forms for the prepara- 
tion of various articles of general utility. 

In the Sixth Part is a description of 
the various hydrometers and saccharometers, 
and the manner of using them. The hydrO" 
meter being an instrument of the most essen- 
tial service to all dealers in spirits ; in fact, 
it is an indispensable requisite, as no business 



■Ao any extent can be properly conducted 
1 without it : in cases likely to lead to litigation, 
I Bone should be depended on except the hydro- 
l]|iieter sanctioned by Act of Parliament, made 
jiy Mr. R. B. Bate, Poultry, London. The 
I _saccliarometer is an instrument indispensable 
Wifi the economic brewer, distiller, and vinegar 
m^mnufacturer, enabling him to manage his 
fjurorts with the greatest accuracy, and thus 
1 be more certain of producing an uniform 
I strength ; taking care that the fermentative 
I process is gone through in a proper manner, 
s that is an essential requisite in the produc- 
I tion of good beer and vinegar, and also to the 
\ quantity of spirit a certain portion of material 
l"^ capable of producing. 

The Seventh Part contains very copi- 
Lous extracts from, and abstracts of, a gi'eat 
number of Acts of Parliament relating to the 
fcexcise laws, excise and other licences, aifect- 
Fifig all dealers in wines, spirits, malt liquors, 
[ &c. ; also abstracts of the laws particularly 
[ applicable to innkeepers and jjublicans, as to 
I their liabilities to their guests, which are often 
t found of considerable importance to them. 
The Eighth Part contains numerous 
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tables^ of the highest importance to every one 
using measures for liquids of every descrip- 
tion, as the new imperial measure becomes, 
on the first of January,^ 1826, the only legal 
measure^ heavy penalties attaching to the use 
of any other after that day ; these tables en- 
able every one to ascertain, in a moment, the 
proportion that any number of gallons of the 
old measure bears to the new measure^ and 
the comparative value of each. There are 
also other tables, for ascertaining the quantity 
of liquid in casks of various dimensions, by 
the dipping rule. 

Having described the contents of the volume, 
it only remains to observe, that no means of 
information have been neglected, — no pains 
or expense spared, to procure from authen- 
tic sources,— from persons of long experience, 
and by numerous experiments, under the 
superintendence of scientific men, every 
thing connected with the various subjects 
treated on, that can contribute to the interests 
of the patrons of the work, who have so nu- 
merously supported it, or to the advantage of 
the public in general. 
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PART I. 



OF WINES. 

T%e early History of Wine. 

It is impossible to fix the era when mankind first 
discovered fermented liquors.~*Some historians have 
ascribed the discovery to Noah, others to Saturn, 
others to Bacchus, &c.*: in short, almost every 
country in which the vine is in£genous has boasted 
of some individual or native deity, to whom the 
honour has been attributed ; and if we reflect upon 

* Among a number of fietlons, the foUowing is at least amnsing : 
The Persian emperor who founded PersepoUs, being extremely 
fbad of grapes, put some into jars to preserve them ;tasti|ig them 
whHe fermenting^ he found them so bad, that he put them hade, 
ami marked jMtson on the jar. His favoorite mistress, from some 
cause weary of life, drank the liquor, which (the fermentation 
being at an end,) was so pleasant as to reconcile her to life, instead 
ot poisoning her. The emperor found out what had taken place, 
and the discovery of producing wine from the juice of the grape 
wai the result. 

B 



2 HISTORY or WINE. 

the simplicity of the processes essentially neceswy 
to be had recourse to in making wine, it will appear 
exceedingly probable that the discovery vrps not 
made by one person or country exclusively, but by 
different individuals and nations, at very di£Perent 
periods. 

Different kinds of wine were, known at a very 
early period; and as civilization and luxury ad- 
vanced, the number was greatly extended. Hence 
the cultivation of the vine became an object of 
importance, and many new varieties were produced, 
which, favoured by soil and situation, rendered 
particular places more famous than others. Thus 
the ancient Romans not only possessed a great 
variety of native wines, but, in the days of thdr 
greatest splendour, those also of distant and more 
favoured climes, as the Vinum CJdum^ Lesbiumy 
I^ucadmm^ Rhodium^ &c. &c. 

Little is known respecting the modes of manufac- 
turing some of the most celebrated of the cmcient 
wines. The general processes, however^ did not 
perhaps differ much from those at present in use. 
The fruit was collected, bruised by the feet, and 
sub^^ected to pressure, as now {H*actised. 

Both Greekis and Romans appear to have fre- 
<jufeBrtJy concentrated their wines, either by sponta- 
neous evaporation, or by boiling. For this purpose^ 
the wine was sometimes introduced into bladders 
or large jari, and exposed in the chinmey to the 
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h6at of fire, or in the upper parts of the houise to 
thfe^ heat of the sun. Sometimes the fruit was con- 
verted into raisins by drying, and the wine prepared 
from such fruit was denominated possum. At other 
times the must was reduced by boiling to one half. 
This formed the vinum defnictum: occasionally 
even to one third, when it was termed sapb,. By one, 
or perhaps more of these methods, the wines were 
reduced to the state of syrup, or in some instances 
even to dryness, and were capable of being preserved 
for a very long time. Thus Aristotle states, that 
the Arcadian wines required to be diluted with water 
before they Were drank, as indeed was the case with 
most of the ancient wines; and Pliny speaks of 
wines as thick as honey, which it was necessary 
to dissolve in warm water, and filter through linen, 
before they were used. 

Pliny mentions Staphylus as the first who mixed 
wine with water; but Athenaeus gives the credit 
of it to Amphytryon, king of Athens. On this 
occa^on a fable was invented, that Bacchus, having 
been struck by a thunderbolt, and being all infiamed, 
D^as presently t^ast into the nymphs' bath to be 
extinguished. 

These remarks, however, are applied by the above 
au&ors chiefly to very old wines. Thus the wine 
compared by Pliny to Tioney had been made two 
hundred ye^rs before; indeed, wines of a hundred 
years old, and upwards, seem not to have been 
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Ainconinioa among the luxi!irknM'dtkeii&^^ anc^t 
Romtf. • ■• '■*^' ' ' ■ •'■"* 

Seven years was the shortest period, a^edreliD]^ 
to 'Aristotle and Galen, foi* keeping a wiiie bdbr^ 
it was fit for drinking. •' 

Sir Edward Barry, in his Observation^, Historical, 
Critical, and Medical, on the Wines of the Ancients, 
suggests that our best modem wines, especially 
those of a delicate texture and flavour, may be jsibife 
effectually preserved in earthen vessels of a larget 
size than our bottles, well glazed externally aiid inf- 
temally ; that dry sand is preferable for coveririg 
the bottles in the binns to saw dust; and that* a 
small antirCcUar, built before all large cellars, would 
be a considerable defence and improvement. 

The ancients were fond of giving their wines ^n 
artificial flavour, and for this purpose they intro- 
duced {utch, turpentine, and different herbs int6 the 
must^ — a practice still followed by the modem 
Greeks. 

Such are the principal fisuets known respecting the 
celdbrated ancient wines, which, as Chaptal justly 
remarks, appear in general to have rather deserved 
the name of extracts or syrups, than wines. They 
must have beeii sweet and little fermented, and cM^ 
sequently have contained a very small proportion of 
alcohol. Indeed, it is difficult to suppose how they 
cpuld contain any spirit whatever, or possess inton^ 
^uence any intoxicating pro{)erties. . ■■ 
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jr-JEbe iJwi^xefaarka,. however, can teoolyrapplii. 
cable to those wines whicli the refinements of luxutjr 
or CApj^ice hudi rendeced valuable^ ^nomtbeir uncom- 
n^ofi pcianrepce, qis Ihe difficulty with winch* ^thojr 
were procured. : . . 

.. Wine-keipt in a cooi vault, and well secured fttnn 
the, exifeom^i-air, wMl pieserve its texttrm entire in 
all the <:(uistitueQt parts, and suiBcieiftiy strong" for 
■ioaMy/y^ar»i aa appears not only froni did' wines, 
but othesT fore^ fel'mented liquors, partidularly 
thoie of China, . prepared from a decoction of rice, 
• which, bfiuig well closed down in the vessel, and bii- 
4n6d. deep under ground, will continue for a long 
jseries of ypars, rich, gpneroui, and good, as the his- 
tories of that country universally agree in assuring 
us. 

It is certain that the ancients were well acquainted 
with the fermentative process, and ordimoily took 
advantage of it in the formation c^ their wines; 
, hence it is extremely probable that the wines used 
intheprunitive states of society, and, perhaps, at all 
times used by the common people, consisted simply 
<if the fermaited juice of the grape, and therefore 
differed in no respects whatever from the wines in 
camvwffi^ use at the present time. 

'i . . ■ - 

General Principles of Wine Making. 

We shall coo^da* this interesting subject under 
two principal points of view: first, the manufacture 
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of wine from grapes, and, second, from odier fruits. 
First, the manufacturing of wine from grapes is 
liable to be influenced by a great variety of circum<- 
stances, such as cUrnate^ soil, aspect^ season, &c. ; of 
some of the most important of which we shall take a 
cursory view. 

The vine is a native of the middle regions of the 
temperate zone, that is to say, between the latitudes 
of twenty-five and fifty degrees; and here only doeB 
it flourish and mature its fruit in absolute perfection. 
Indeed, a belt, comprised between the latitudes of 
forty and fifty degrees, may be said to include 
all the most celebrated vineyards of the nortberii 
hemisphere; those, namely, of Spain, Portugal^ 
France, Italy, Austria, Sjtyria, Carinthia, Hungary, 
Transylvania, and part of Greece. 

The vine grows beydnd the latitude of fifty de- 
gress, but its juices are austere, and without the 
requisite degree of saccharine matter to form good 
wine. The fine aromatic odour and flavour of its 
fruit, also, are not developed much beyond this lati- 
tude. In the southern hemisphere, which is colder 
than the northern, the vine flourishes somewhat 
nearer the equator. 

The vine grows in every soil, but that which is 
light and gravelly is best adapted for its cultivation. 
It flourishes extremely well, also, in volcanic coun- 
tries. Thus, some of the best wines in Italy are 
made in the neighbourhood of Vesuvius. The 
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famous Tokay wine is also made in a volcanic dis- 
trict, as are several of the best French wines ; many 
parts of the south of France bearing evident marks 
of extinct volcanoes. The vine also flourishes well 
in primitive countries, and especially among the 
dibris of granite rocks; thus the celebrated Her- 
mitage wine is made from a soil of this description. 

The same climate, soil, and mode of culture, 
however, often produce wines of very different 
qualities. Position and aspect alone, all other cir- 
cumstances being the same, make a prodigious 
difference. The same vineyard, for example, ac- 
cording as its different parts have a northern or 
southern aspect, will produce wines of opposite cha- 
racters ; as will also the same hill, at its top, middle, 
and bottom. The aspect most favourable for & 
vineyard is upon a rising ground or hill, facing the 
south-east, and the situation should not be too con- 
iined. If the soil be not favourable for the vine, no 
art can make it so. Manure of different sorts will, 
indeed, render the fruit more abundant, but the 
wine wUl suffer in quality. The best manure is 
stated to be the dung of pigeons or poultry. Burnt 
sea-wrack, also, is a favourite manure with some. 
Fat and putrid manures are absolutely to be re- 
jected, as they destroy the wine altogether, by viti- 
ating its flavour. 

The quahlies of wines are very much affected by 
the seasons. In cloudy and wet seasons the wine is 
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always inferior. Rain is ^06]tr .t9 be dreaded at the 
ajeaaon . of the vintage. Moderate r^s^ . jjust alter 
tb€j seaspn of bloom, ai;^ qt g^e^t ady^^tag^^^.ji^ 
cause thcf fruit to swell v^ry. rapidly. Rough .;i^^d^ 
are very prejudicial to vineyards: mists 'a^^ ^t.^l 
more so, especially during the season of ]j)l/oo^^,fl|s 
they are apt to destroy the flower, and consequently 
the fruit : the reason of this is^ periiaps, nof, v^ry 
evident^ but it seems to depend, in part, upon ^e 
rapid evaporation of the moistujre l^ft by ^th^ f<)gs, 
when the sun breaks through, them, and th^^gic^^l^ 
and sudden change of temperature whicjl^; ta)ces 
place in c(»)sequence. Too great a d^ree ojF heal is 
injurious to the vine; the perfection jofi th^ fc^it 
depends upon a due eqiulibrium betweei;!. ti\^ <mw- 
tity of water aflcording aliment to the plant, and the 
degree of beat necessary to elaborate this water into 
its juices/ 

Towards the northern limits of the vine country, 
the plants are always supported on poles; and in 
cold and wet seasons they sometimes strip off the 
leaves, or twist the stalkis of the clusters, in order to 
suppress vegetation and facilitate the. ripening of the 
grapes: but in warmer climates, on the contrary^ 
the earth requires to be shielded from the heat, and 
here the vine is generally left to spread over the 
ground, and thus by its foliage to protect the soil, 
as wdil as its fruit, from the direct rays of the sun. 






* '^t iS'6¥ th6 litmb^t iiriportance, ifi the manufafctlTre 
^Wihiss; tb attend to the prfedse moment when the 
gt*i/pes' haVA^artfived at theii* full maturity rknd 
tkehjkrid 'taot befoite, ought the vintage in gefrieral to 
<j^meh6e. This may be known by the followitt^ 
nA^s: ^' 

"^^1. The green end rf the cluster becomes brown. 
^'^. '*nie cluster becomes pendent. 
*'^:^'l*h'e 'seed' loses its hardness, and the skin 
bIkJdmeiS thin and transparent ' ' 

^"41" The cluster and'ieeds are easily detached. 
' 51 Tfte juice is sweet, blatid, thick, and clatiimyi ' 
■'€.* The kemds of the seeds are free from glu- 
tttiotiB matter. ■ : ^' 

"The fall of the leaves denotes rather the approaca 
<jf ^nter than the maturity of the fruit, especially iri 
the more northern climates ; this, therefore, is a fal- 
Ia6i6b8 sigh : nevertheless, idien the frost has been 
«b s^vtere as to destroy the teaves, it wiH seldom be 
prtjfpet to delay the vintage much longer, as the! fruit 
cah hiWljH be expected after this to become ripe ; 
mS by delky, it may stand a chance of being spoiled 
en^reiy. 

'■On thte^ccttitrary, m the manufacture of particular 
wfees,' ihe ^pes are permitted to remain tiH they 
irlther,'tir they are gathered and dried in the' sun. 
Tbttti tiie celebrated Tokay wine is made of dried 
fruit ; as are, also, many of the luscious wines of 
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Italy. Some of the French wines, likewise, are 
made with fruit that has been suffered to ripen and 
wither upon the vines. 

It is desirable, in general, that the weather should 
be settled, and the soil and fruit dry, during the 
vintage. It is therefore recommended to abstain 
from gathering till the sun has dispersed the dew. 
As a general rule, this is proper; but in Cham- 
pagne they commence gathering the fruit before the 
sun has risen, and cease their labours about nine 
o^clock, unless there be a fog, when they continue 
to gather all day ; by this means they improve the 
whiteness and briskness of their wine, which are the 
qualities that chiefly render them celebrated : — they 
also increase their quantity. Thus it is foimd in 
Champagne, that they gain a tun in every twenty- 
four where they collect the fruit moist with dew^ 
and a great deal, more if there happens to be a fog. 
When the fruit is ripe, a proper number of expe- 
rienced hands should be procured, so as to be able, 
in a single day, to fill the fermenting tub or vat, in 
order to insure an uniform degree of fermentation. 
Women £y:e commonly ^nployed for the puipose, 
but the presence of an intelligent male overseer is 
absolutely necessary. In some parts of France the 
fruit is separated with scissors ; in others, with the 
nail ; and in Champagne they use a knife. The 
sdssors are undoubtedly preferable, as they do not 
shake the stock. The .ripe fruit only should be 
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lected, it the object be to make good wine ; and 
what is unripe or decayed, sliould be carefully re- 
jected ; indeed, tliey have always two or three sepa- 
rate vintages in those countries where they are carefui 
of the quahty of their wines ; and the wine made first 
always considered the best. In those parts, on the 
itrary, where the wine is chiefly distilled, as in 
iguedoc and Provence, tliey usually collect aU 
le fruit, indiscriminately, at one time. In some 
itricts, where die finest wines are made, as in 
lurdeaux, &c. the fruit is carefully picked, and 
ly the prime of the clusters taken. On the con- 
they carefully avoid having the fruit too ripe 
:ki Champagne, and odier districts, where sparkling 
ines are chiefly manufactured, and prefer the pre- 
sence of a certain proportion of unripe fruit. It 
need scarcely bo remark^, that the greatest care 
should be taken to prevent the fruit being bruised 
or otherwise damaged. 

The nest important step is the management of 
the fruit after it has been collected. In diiferent 
countries, different preliminary steps are pursued 
before the fruit is submitted to pressure. Thus 
in Spmn, especially in the neighbourhood of St. 
Lucar, they leave the fruit exposed for two days to 
the rays of the sun. In Lorraine, part of Italy, in 
Calabria, and the island of Cyprus, as before ob- 
served, they dry the fruit completely ; and this i 



$ib^-c»se in the. maaufactuve of >«U, the/ lidb oirhite 

'v A question that faa» been muoh agitatedi ie, Whem 
^ev it be ^vantageous to 9trip the^gvap^s &om.ti|i^ 
6Mdki^^and remove the lattepyor sufTer them to remma^ 
Both: these methods have -thieitri adyoeatai;!'' but 
Cbaptid remaarks^ very prop^ly^ that nekbeii; orugj^ 
to be followed exdusivdy. It is t^ue*; tlielv9aei0 
ofiflebmied cbeintst observesy that the atem&ihavetm 
^ilgh iknd auetere taste ; but this a{>pears>tD beiof 
Q^^aiBtage to some wines^ especially) tliose made: 16 
the m^e nbrthem districts, where the slight astrin^ 
gBXyc/j imparted by die sterns^ corrects their uk^pidity, 
attd^appaars to have the property of making thiem 
keep bettei'j periiaps by rendering tlie fermentatioil. 
more complete. .' In the neighbourhood of ^fiowr. 
desux, indeed, th^y remove the stalks from tfaetiied' 
^napes^ in the manufacturing of their best wines^ 
but they modify that part of the process, inisqm^ 
degree, according to the ripenessof the fruit r #faea 
the fruit is unripe, or has been injured by the frost, 
they remove nearly the whole of the stalks ; but if 
the fruit be' over-ripe, they leave a very target pro- 
portion of them. A certain portion, however^ is 
always permitted to remain, with the view of faci- 
litating the fermentative process, and rendering it 
more perfect. From the white grapes, the stalks 
are never removed. In short, in the colder district^ 
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the object is to render the wines as strong as fKii- 
abldy. with the yiew of distilfing' theni, thb st^osii^ m 
gtoorali^ doi'^Dt requiise to' be removed ; < bul in 
waorma:! fldnlintriesf vhere the finer^flavoufi^ -teid 
lichee witiesvare maniifaimivbdj'eTety thing' liabW'ib 
^lifedt lihc^ deMtible <<iua]ilies as* ta lie mnefiiiliy ii«i^ 
Wsi^^'taA^ii&Q stems among the rest <>Ti<e istbnM 
tfre/M^arat^ in- various waj^: iMjmelxmeselfjroa^ 
't»ting< th«;i gmpes in the i vessels inu which' .the)r:aiie 
dcpi^ted^ wStb tht^ee-pronged itnV^^ scanetime&i^ 
eoarseslmre^ modeoftoziers, &e* -m - ..n/ 

- fBh6 De!6[t important step is bruinog t^e foait^ 
winxih is- generally performed by treadixlg tJiemi^iwilh 
tte feet in perforated tubs^ or baskets, jdaced <mr 
tbet'i^iE^ or inb destiiled to receive the must. ^ Tliis^ 
mcfdebf bvni^ng grapes^ tliough perhaps as ancneat 
asr wine-mdting itself,, is very imperfeet^ as a: gmt^ 
(fefll'oft the fhut remains unbroken. . In'^Eng^nd^ 
we iiiouMi. adopt Ihe use of machinery.. . . /^-^tvoIj 
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hi « Of Fermentation. ,. ^^f^. 

The: juice, or 9nfi^, as it is termed, is tio^aoonft: 
iatbez^ than it usually be^ns to lerm^t.^. T-bOi 
vinous ifi»!txientalion is influenced by sevecal cirqi»iB>t. 
staiH^R^ «ttch as temperature, presence of theMftix^ 
the volume of the must, &c. A tempevi^turQ:^. 
about flfty*five degrees is required to enable it t^ 
commence ; it is^ however, much ijafluenced by the 
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bulk or quantity of the must. It is a well-esta- 
blished fact, that the greater the quantity, the more 
violent is the fermentation. 

An experienced manufacturer of wine, therefore, 
will take care to proportion the quantity of must to the 
qualities of his fruit, or rather, perhaps to those of 
the wine which it is his object to procure: the 
sweeter and: more luscious the must, the greater the 
quantity, in general, which it will be proper to sub- 
mit to the fermentative process in one mass. 

Other important circumstances which influence 
the fermentative process are, the quantities and due 
relative proportions to one another of the necessary 
principles. The saccharme and fermentative prin- 
ciples, tartar and water, are the principles essential 
to the production of wine. The sweetest grapes 
do not always make the best wine, nor actually cui- 
tain the greatest quantity of sugar, at least of real 
sugar, such as is proper for the formation of alcohol. 
Pure saccharine matter, however, will not ferment 
alone, but requires a certain proportion of other 
principles to put it in motion. When the must 
.4xmtains too large a proportion of water, the fer- 
mentative process is feeble, and the wine is conse-. 
quently bad. The ancients obviated this, as before 
mentioned, by boiling the must; — a practice still 
ametimes followed in the northern districts, especi- 
ally in wet seasons. The same object is gained by 
dr3ang the fruit ; and sometimes by the introduce 
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tion of lime into the vat. The juice of the grape 
always contains a certain proportion of tartar. This 
quantity is greater, in general^ as the quantity of 
sugar is les^. If the juice contains too large a pro- 
portion of sugar in relation to the tartar, it is cus-* 
tomary to add a portion of the latter principle* On 
the contrary, if the saccharine principle be deficient 
and the tartar in excess, sugar is to be added. 

The fermentative process is accompanied by the 
production of heat, by the disengagement of carbo- 
nic acid gas, and the formation of alcohol. 

Another important circumstance, however, which 
takes place during this process, is the cobmrififf of 
the must The juice of the black grape, as well as 
of the white, is nearly colourless ; and if the ferminir 
tation be not permitted to take place in contact with 
the husks or marCy a colourless wine is obtained in 
all cases. The colour of red wine is derived from 
the marCy by permitting the wine to ferment in oon-^ 
tact with it ; the colouring principle of the marc or 
o£ husks being soluble in alcohol. Hence, when 
alcohol begins to be developed by the fermen« 
tative process, it acts upon the colouring principle 
and dissolves it, and the must becomes coloured. 
The following are the principal facts connected with 
thb part of the subject. The wine i»^more coloured^ 
the longer the fermentative process is continued ;'aiid9 
vice versa, the wine is more coloured, in propor- 
tion as the fruit is more ripe and less watery. Wine 
obtained by pressure is more coloured than othcv 
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wine; And lastly^ wines mdnufiactured in the 

ane in general deeper coloured tha(n'tbo6d>ptoduG0di 

in morelKH*tbemdi6tnct8. ^ • •» ^J'> 

^ <3hpeat attention and practical knowledgeiao^ne^' 

quired in managing the femientiitionvpFopcrly^"as<aDi 

this important process depend entirely the^futave. 

qualities of the wines. The same fruit in ^&lkreati 

eeasotis, and from various causes, requaflres^toibeiiikU/ 

M^ed differently; and almf>st every kind oft\|Ki]ie> 

requires a different, and in some cases an oppibsi^^; 

mode of treatment. Thus the fine bouquet of lButw; 

gundy is completely dissipated by a too viol^itnri 

lasting fermentation; while, on the contrary, the 

fermentation of the strong wines of LaQguedooi^> 

celebrated chiefly for the quantity of alcohol wiiidbi ' 

they contain, ought to be long and complete. Ift/ 

Champagne they collect the fruit, destined to: folto 

tkeir white wines, while moist with dew or mist: on. 

the contrary, in the manufacture of: their sed wum^ 

they prefer friiit as dry as possible. In the former « 

(case the fermentative process is so languid, as cften't 

to required gentle heat ; in the ktter, so violent as. 

^o.vequire to be moderated. Weak wines ought ici -. 

general to be farmented in casks^-Hstrong wines in the : 

vat. No general rules, however, can be given thatii 

will ap{dy in all instances; but .the processeisilnUst 

be varied according to circumstances, and ihe jUdgvr < 

sient of the manufacturer. ^ The fermentative; poK^i 

eeaS) for obvious reasons, is most i difficult to maiiigaq 

in the northem districtSji where the fruit is mare ims. 
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pdifeot. ^ froeikcourag|9''theiprQQe8s, they tometines 
ihtrodttoera Uitlewardi must to. the bottom of tbe 
disk or vat by means of a loDg' fttmel. They also 
agitate it frequently, and, to preserve a due degree of 
temperatiu^, cover the vat with blankets, or heat the 
room artificially. A most material point in the 
manufactui^e of wines is to know the precise moxnent 
when the fermentative process has been carried far 
enough, and the means necessary to prevent its get- 
ting fartlier than this point The following rule* 
are the results of cai-eful experiments and observa- 
tion: — 

1 1* The wirie ought to ferment so much the less 
time as it contains less saccharine matter. Thus 
the light nines of Burgundy require to feiment in 
the vat no Ipnger than from six to twelve hours. 

^ Tlie must ought to ferment a less time in the 
vat when it is intended to retain the carbonic acid 
gas, and make sparkling wines. In this case, the 
must is seldom left longer in the vat than twenty* 
four hours, before it isput into casks ; and frequently 
it is introduced into the casks as soon as it is sepa- 
rated from the fruit ; by these means, the fermenta- 
tion ii^ checked, and the carbonic acid gas prevented 
from escaping. 

3. The fermentation ought to be of shwter dura, 
tion, in proportion as it is the object to obtain wines 
more free from colour. This should be,- therefore, 
particularly attended to in the manufacture of those 
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wines where the absence of colour is an essential 
requisite. 

4. The fermentative process is more active in 
warm weather, and when the mass is larger, tban 
under the opposite circumstances ; and therefore is^ 
Qompleted. /» 

6. When the object is to preserve to the wine the 
original perfumed flavour of the grape, the ferraen- 
tation requires to be checked sooner than under 
ordinary circumstances. 

6. On the contrary, the fermentation requires 
to be continued longer, in proportion as the must 
is more thick, and the saccharine inatter more 
abundant. 

7. It wiU also require to be longer, when tlie 
object is to manufacture wines for distillation. 

8. It will be longer in cold weather, and especially 
if the fruit has been gathered on a very cold day, 

9. Lastly, it will be longer in proportion as it is 
the object to make a deeper coloured wine. 

These principles, steadily kept in view, will 
perhaps be suiScieht, with a little practice, to enable 
-any person of ordinary knowledge and powers of 
observation to decide upon the important points in 
question. 

Of preparing the Ccuiksj and putting in the Wine. 

Great care is requisite in the preparation of the 
casks for receiving the wine. When they are new. 
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they will spoil its flavour, if not prevented. For 
this purpose, boiling water, holding salt in solution, 
is introduced into them, which is frequently agitated, 
and permitted to remain in them a long time. Aftei* 
this, they are to be washed out with a portion of 
boiling must, in a state of fermentation ; or, some- 
times, with a little wine, &c. If the casks are old, 
but sweet, the top is merely taken out and the tartar 
removed ; they are then washed well with warm water. 
If the casks have acquired a bad odour, it is better 
not to use them ; for though it, may be possible to 
cover, in some degree, their bad odours, yet they are 
veiy Ukely to reappear and spoil the wine. 

The vessels being i^eady, the wine is introduced 
into them ; for which purpose it is drawn off from 
the vat by a cock placed a few inches above the 
bottom, into an open vessel, from whence it is con- 
veyed to the casks. 'That portion of the wine 
resting immediately over the must, is termed ear- 
mont^ in Burgundy. This is carefully defecated, as 
it constitutes the most delicate and palest of the 
wine. The liquor is drawn off till the head comes 
in contact with the marc. The head is then care- 
fully removed, and the marc is submitted to frequent 
pressure. The wine thus farther obtained is usually 
mixed with the rest. That produced by the first 
pressure is strongest ; that obtained by the last is 
usually more harsh and coloured. Sometimes, how- 
ever, Fhen it is the object to make vinegar, the 
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marc is pressed but once ; at other tiinesi iheyt keep 
the wine obtained by the diffinrent preesur^s in «epar« 
rikte casks. In Champagne they usuoliy mix iloig^ 
ther the wines obtained by the different . preB9umiy 
though they are known by different n^mos.. .'Xim 
wines obtained without any pressure), or -a iTiery: 
slight one, they call vUis gris; those obtained ; i)^ 
the first and second pressure, cM de p^rdfix ; jtluaac 
by the third, vin de taiUe^ which are most colouved^ 
though sufficiently agreeable. ;! '• 

The maax is employed in various ways in tbci 
different districts. Some submit it to distillatioiv!;' 
others, especially in the vidnity of Mootpelier, pv^bf 
pare verdigris from it; others, vinegar. In some: 
districts they feed cattle ^th it; in others tk^ 
burn it for the sake of the pot-ash it yields, &e. < // 

Of the Manageinent of the Wine in the Cash^f..^^r 

The wine receives its last degree of elaboratkikiiiir 
the casks; this consists in a sort of fermentative 
process^ to which the name of insensible feratentaf: 
tion has been aj^lied. Almost immediately after 
the wine is introduced into the casks, a scum be^nir 
to be formed upon its top, and escapes by the btSQg|«< 
hole, which at first requires to be covered slightly 
only with a leaf or tile. ' . . .; r 

In proportion as the fermentation subsides^ j^ 
vmass of wine diminishes in hvlk; and they wat^- 
this cautiously, in order to supply its place ttom 



tifloi^ to titn<e mth new wine, so as to keep the' cfldt 
always MV: thi[l»^W>c6sBis denominated, in French, 
otMir^ which may be tender^^iiig' f«p. In some 
districts they fill up every day during the firat 
month, every <Aher day during the second, and 
every eight days afterwards, till the timeof racking:* 
Thb is the method they adopt with the wines of Her- 
mitage. In Champagne they permit the vins grit 
to ferment in casks for teh or twelve* days; and 
when the ebullition has ceased, th^ close the bung^ 
hole, leaving, however, a small spigot hole by its 
dde, which is permitted to remain open for eight or 
ten days longer ; after which they close this with a 
plug, in such a manner as to be able to open it at plea- 
sure* When the bungs are introduced^ they jiUI ftp 
every eighth day by the i^igot, for twenty-five days. 
After this, every fifteenth day, fon^juie or two 
mondis — and, finally, every two mohthk '(during the 
whoie. time the wine remains in the cellar. 

. When the season has been wet and unfavourable, 
and the wines want bo^ly, or when it has been dry 
and hotj and they are too ricli, twenty-five days 
aftcar they-^have been made, they roll the casks five 
o£: six times, in order to mix the grounds^ and re- 
excite the fermentative process; and this they 
repeat every eighth day, for a month. 

• The fermentation of fbe Champagne wines, which 
»ie designed to be brisk and sparkling, is very long 

aeotd' tedious. It is generally understood that they 

s 
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will be sparkling, provided thej are bottled any 
time between the vintage and the following May; 
and that the nearer the vintage, the brisker they will 
be. It is, however, generally taken for granted, 
that they will be sufficiently sparkling, if beaded 
about the middle of March. Wines be^n to sparkle 
in about six weeks after they have been bottled ; 
those, however, produced on mountains, become 
sparkling sooner than others. Wine bottled in June 
and July will be very little sparkling, and quite 
still, if bottled so late as October or November. 

In Burgundy, after the fermentation has relaxed 
in the cask, they put in a bung, pierced with a smiiU 
hole, in which they introduce a plug that can be 
easily removed at pleasure, in order to suffer the gas 
that may b6 extricated to escape. In the district of 
Bourdeaux, they be^n to fill up eight or ten days 
after the wine has been introduced into the cask. A 
month aftet this, they introduce the bung and fill up' 
every eight days. At first they bung the casks 
loosely, and then fasten them down by degrees, 
without running any risk. The white wines are 
racked and sulphured in December, and these 
require much more caie than the red wines, from 
their containing more sediment, and their being 
^more liable to become ropy. The red wines are not 
racked till towards February or March ; and as these 
are much more apt to become sour than the' white 
wines, they require to be kept in cooler cellars 
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during the suiomer. There are some who, after 
the second racking, turn the cask so as to place the 
bung on one side; and thus the casks being her- 
metically sealed, from there being no loss, there is 
no need of filling up. They then rack off aniiually, 
at any time of die year they find it convenient. 

Methods nearly similar are adopted in other wine 
countries ; l^noe it will be needless to repeat them. 
We shall, however, give a short account of the me- 
thods fcdlowed in the manufacture of Fort, Maddra, 
and Sherry, the most popular wines of this country. 

In Oporto, the complete fermentation of the 
must takes place in the vat. The wine is then^ in- 
troduced into large tuns, capable of holding twenty- 
five pipes each ; and at this state the brandy is 
added, according to the judgment' of the manu- 
facturer. 

In Mad^a, the second or insensible fermentation 
is carried on in casks, and the wine is racked from 
them at the end of three or four months, at which 
tim^ a portion of the brandy is added. The re- 
mainder is reserved to be mixed at the time of 
exportation. 

In the manufacture of Sherry, the grapes are first 

digfatly dried, and qjrinkled with quick-lime. They 

are then wetted with brandy on being introduced 

into the press, and a portion of brandy is added to 

the must befcxre the ferm^tation commences. The 

subsequentprocesses consist in repeated rackings, at 

1 
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iBfeenrtb^ « nofHh or two, rill Ifnifih i Ijidlilji 
beifli^ added at €tdijniekiag.<^^ '».-wt^^..*f^: tv^^^Mfd 

Of Racking and Suhhurtrur. , ^ 

The object of racking. the vims j%||> WlwiW>ltJj§ 
d£%s» cckwisUDg of tortar, &c depofitfd, ft j ^ n^ ^lfc 
wine, and which, if, left, r^ VHr tn T^Tnijtrff.itiiriMli 
bj re-ex<»ting from time to timeth^ ffnniirtHiigij 
The. tendency to fermentation ia. .^unt^oi^MdrAV^i 
process termed sulphuri^ig, and *h" Tprytfnmn 
reparation of the dregs is rendered JxuxiK J^Sf^V^lAlrtA 
hj ctor^woAw, which see. ■■.•r'\^ <^Pon 

The sulphuring of wines qon^ts in WFf7*gP|||i^|| 
them with the vapours of burning sulphufsi o^ /||^ 
phurous acid, and is generally effected, ,by .\>YJffra§ 
sulphur matches in the casks. , ,^, unvxm 

These matches are made in different wagf^A|a 
matics being sometimes mixed with the sulj^ur; 
but the sulphur is the only useful and necessary in- 
gredient. . Sometimes a wine highly, i^Sf^ffffif!^ 
with sulphurous acid is prepared, a little of ^y9)ffi^f, 
mixed with th^ rest, answers the purpose of jjp^^moff 
matches in the cask. ,,,, .^^^ 

We .have before observed that the meire rac]f;xij^ 
of wines is not sufficient to render, them purie^ ^f^ - 
various methods are adopted at the raclufig p^Q^ < 
to render this operation more effectual ; and t]^j^|[(g 
altcgether, constitute the process termed clQirifi^ 
cation. 
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'periods, as before mentioned, are 
HiOBeii in different districts for racking wines. Thus 
the wines of Hermitage are racked in March and 
September, those of Champagne about the middle of 
October, the middle of February, and the latter end 
of March. If possible, a serene and settled state of 
the atmosphere, and a dry and cold day, should be 
chosen for the purpose, as the wine is always turbid 
in damp close weather, and during the prevalence of 
southerly winds. 

In racking wines, it is in general desirable to ex- 
pose them as little as possible to the atmospheric air. 
In some districts a syphon is employed for this pur- 
pose. Dr. Macculloch recommends that tlie wine 
should be transferred from one cask to another by 
means of a leather hose, and this method is un- 
doubtedly preferable. 

Of Clarifying. 

For clarifying nines, a great variety of substancts 
are employed. Isinglass, and albumen, either from 
eggaDrblood,are the most common; but gum, staivh, 
rice, milk, the shavings of beech-wood, gypsum, 
sand, &c. are used in different wine countries. An 
ounce of isinglass, or about eighteen or twenty whites 
of eggs, are sufficient for one hundred gallons of 
wine. 

Two very important drcumstances in the prac- 
tjtx of wine-making -require yet to be mentioned ; 
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these lite the made^^idfi of wine% and the mdillKtuf 5^ 
reniedying those disioees^tovghidoi they areUdUoi^r 

QfMedkaiion. .j... /il 

The m^dica^km of wines conasts in titexmgi tk^ 
cdoor, the flavour, or die strength of aAy given 
wine, or in so mixing two or inore together as to 
produce a compound differing from, or supeiim"^ 
either. It is difficult to ^ve any genend rotes-^^fiir 
this purpose, and the proper management of^^he 
processes depends diiefly upon the expenence^nd 
taste of the mak^. '■ '< 

Of Frettinff-in. 

It generally happens that when two wine$ see 
mixed, the fermentative process is partially renew«d, 
or the mixture is technically said tojret^ whence 
the practice has derived the name oi Jretting-in. 

Mixed wines appear to unite into one durable 
and homogeneous liquor, only in consequenceicyf 
this fermentation. It is therefore desiraUe, if poi^ 
sible, to mix wines only at those periods, when diegr 
both shew a tendency Ui.Jretting^ whidi, acoorqbig 
to Chaptal, in the wine countrieis, appearsto bb «l 
three principal seasons of the year, via. wfaen/lbe 
vines begin to shoot, when they are in flow^ and 
when the fruit begins to acquire colour. The wines 
being then pi^opordoned apoording to the fancy or ex- 
perience of themaker,a strong fermentation is excited. 



wkifibiif «tiUfiiFt]]eraBsisted<by;^^tioBu - Sh^mie 
thiia becoatearluxDogeDeous^ imd ^ews.^^ mmitea* 
dency to further change than if it had been fwoduo^ 
by one operation ; and the repetition of the processes 
of fifUDg and racking renders it perfect 

la wine countries,' particular wines, distinguished 
^ther ky- dik$«r sti3^pigth^ hatdnlesa, colour, or fiarour, 
aret often miamiiaietured for mixing wiUi others, 
and are aj^ed according to circumstances, for 
maldng suck wines, differqiit firuU and peculiar m»- 
Bagem^t are often resorted to. The usual faults 
of w'mes requiring correction, are, nff^iness^ dryness 
(bordering on acidity)^ and excess or defect of brisk- 
ness. Connected also with this part of the subject 
aiie the meam ofomparting to wine, cokmr^ favour ^ 
saA j^tnffihy md other remarkable ptope^ties. 
Smfetne99i airises .from the presence of too much 
saccharine matter, and may be genially roaodied 
by prolonging the fermentation. On the contrary, 
when the fermentation has been carried so far as to 
decxHii|)08e> the whole of the sugar, the wine is said 
lobe i2fi^ ; .and if the original quantity of suga^ has 
been rather defectiye^ it will have a strpiag tendency 
to become aour. The remedy in this case is, to add 
sugary or sotnetimes brandy. The modes of ensur- 
ing a due degree of &mjb»^«« in those wines int^ided 
toiposse^ this quality, have been already pointed 
eiit. 
' Many of the processea followed' in imparting 
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in a Yiery slight degree, it may be palliated coa-^ 
siderably by boiling; It is obvious, however, l^t 
the acid can only be got rid of by neutralising ot 
destrojring it For this purpose, itie alkalies and 
atibflfaie earths have been employed, but they im- 
part a disagreeable flavour to the wine. Of thes0 
substances^ lime is the safest and best. ' ' ' 

• . ».' 
OfRopiness. 

flopiness is another disease to which wines are 
liable. This occurs more particularly in those 
which contain a great deal of extractive matter. It 
may be much rdieved, and sometimes cured, hy 
exposing the bottles to the sun and air ; by agitating^ 
and subsequently uncorking them ; by addkig^ « 
smaU quantity of vegetable acid ; and by fininjg. 

OfMfisHness, 

The last disease we shall notice is, perhaps, the 
most formidable of any, namely, a nmstmesSf &it 
rather iU flavour ^ communicated by the cask mr 
cork. This appears' to be, in general, abscrfutely 
incurable, though it may be sometimes diminish^ 
by agitating the wine in contact with the air, or by 
the introduction of common air, or carbonic acid, by 
pumping. — Such is a summary account of wihe- 
making from grapes, as practised in the countinea 
where that delicious fruit comes to perfectiiMi, and 
mor/e espiei^ally in France. 
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Of ike Manii/acturing of Wines Jrom other Fruits, 
orarti/idal Wines, 

In the above sketch we have endeavoured to pre- 
sent our readers vith a general view of the prin- 
ciples of wine-making, at the same time that we 
described the practice. These principles are et^uaUy 
applicable to the manufacture of wine from all sorts 
of fruit. 

The juice of the grape consists of a large propor- 
tion of water, holding in solution certain proportHins 
of saccharine matter^ of the sweet or fermenting 
principle, which appears to be a modification of the 
saccharine principle, of various acids, especially the 
tartaric and maiic, and of various ill-defined ex- 
tractive matters. These principles, left to them- 
selves for a short time in a medium temperature, 
soon begin to re-act upon each other, and some of 
them at length undergo remarkable changes. This 
process is termed Jerme^itation, and constitutes the 
grand principle of wine-making. When this process 
has begun to subside, it will be found that the greater 
portion of the saccharine principle has disappeared, 
and that its place is supplied by a corresponding 
portion of ardent spirit, or alcohol. This is the 
most striking feature of the change that has taken 
place, but all the other principles of the juice or 
must appear to have undergone, likewise, some 
change, either in quality or quantity. In short, the 
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in a Tery slight degree, it may be palliated con-^ 
siderably by bcnling; It is obvious, however, t^t 
the acid can only be got rid of by neutralizing ot 
destroying it For this purpose, l}ie alkalies akid 
atibflhie earths have been employed, but they hai^ 
paxt a disagreeable flavour to the wine. Of thea^ 
substances, lime is the safest and best. 

OfRopiness. 

flopiness is another disease to which wines are 
liable. This occurs more particularly in those 
which contain a great deal of extractive matter. It 
may be much rdieved, and sometimes cured, hy 
exposing the bottles to the sun and air ; by agitat^if^ 
and subsequently uncorking them ; by addkig ia 
smdl quantity of vegetable acid ; and by finings 

OfMfistiness. 

The last disease we shall notice is, perhaps, the 
most formidable of any, namely, a musiine99j' w 
rather iU flavour^ communicated by the cask' or 
cork. This appears' to be, in general, absolutely 
incurable, though it may be sometimes dimimrilM 
by agitating the wine in contact with the air, orbjr 
the introduction of common air, or carbonic acid, by 
pumping. — Such is a summary account of wihe- 
making from grapes, as practised in the countries 
where that delicious fruit comes to perfecticMi, and 
moiye especaally in France. 
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Qfjihe Manufacturing of Wines Jrom other FruiUy 

or artificial Wines. 

trl^ tbe;iilH>ye sketch wq have eod^voured to peer 
H$iA ^^r readers with. a gem^al view of/the priii*- 
&fie» of wmeanaking, at tll^ mme time that wi^ 
described the practice. Tb^$e principle are equ9)ly 
applicable to the manu£Eu;ture of wine from all sorts 
of fruit 

The juice of the grape consists of a large proppr- 
tiif^ pf water, holding in solution certain proportions 
of saccharine moMer^ of the sweet <x Jermmtvng 
princ^pU^ which appears to be a modification of the 
saccharine principle, of various adds, especially the 
tartaric an/i malic, and of various ilUdefined exr 
tractive masters. These pihciples, left to them- 
selves tar a short time in a medium temperature, 
soon b^in to re-act upon each other, and some of 
them at length undergo remarkable changes. This 
p9X)cess is teemed ^rf7i€7ito/ion, and constitutes the 
grand principle of wine-making. When this proQess 
hasbegun to subside, it will be found that the greater 
portion of the saccharine principle has disappeared, 
and that its place is supplied by a corresponding 
portion of ardent spirit, or alcohol This is the 
most striking feature of the change that has takien 
pla^, but all the other princ^les of the juice or 
f^^ appear to have undergone, likewise, some 
diange, either in qtudity or quantity, ^n short, the 



-j|^Y^^J^<>ffW^^--. •xj.il .'-III V /vA'ws'^ TorijB-no 
,. ; Jft; this 0M%:tii0. a«f«^>Jk dAtnodu^^94^«^p^^ 

« 

:f^ 4»;t^£Bereat iDOdes of jhaimgeiRenVu^diikstiBg^ 
^lltewsttfee whole of that infinite variety ir)xbh&«&MB 
>(^Qi^ wines k ptodueed. Hare, jiao^jkoifl) tbabiall 
:^]j;^B^jHlt>9t8iioes, desigiiedlta i»part^.fla^^ 
,t9 mpesy are. in genj^ral introduoed inthTthegintttk 
^jHTopfiety. Whetit the insensibifi ^ftrmmtaiibfiikfbi 
k>^i|[x:can7i^ to .the point deipr^^ itj^ichedbfdlif 
the Yprooesses of r<»ekmffj ^ffjfdkufingi^ dttn^kmf' 
tiom^ 9 md tbqsitfae.wsie krend^:<edi capaUi dT 
being preserved at any point or state we choose. 

Let us now apply these principles to the manu* 
facture of wines from other fruits. 

We start upon the grounds that artifidal wines 
are intended to be imitations of wines prepared fram 
grapes. In the first place, therefore, we have to 
prepare a juice, or must similar to the juice, or must 
of the grape in its general compointion. Now, no 
fruit whatever yields a juice precisely similar to that 
of the grape. In our northern climate, more espe- 
cially, the saccharine principle, which is the funda* 
mental principle in wine-making, exists in very 
minute proportion in most fruits. It must be^ 



iherefore, supplied artificially. The tartaric acid, 
or rather tartar, which appears to be another essen- 
tial principle m wine-making, is likewise wanting in 
most of our fruits. This therefore must be sup- 
plied. On the contrary, other principles, and par- 
ticularly the malic acid, appear to exist in too large 
a proportion in most of our fruits, which, in their 
natural state, are thus better adapted for making 
ti«ferj than wines- To get rid of the malic add, 
and to prevent its deteriorating effects, as well as the 
deteriorating effects of other fordgn principles, is 
difficalt, or, perhaps, impossible ; and this will, 
doubtless, always render artificial wines in general 
infijrior to those of the grape, though very near ap- 
proaches may be made by judicious management. 

The practical mode of obviating these difficulties 
is, to dilute the juice of the fruit to such a degree, 
that a given quantity, when diluted, shall contain no 
more of the malic acid, for example, than a given 
quantity of the juice of the grape; and, as before 
obsCTved, to supply, artificially, the two grand prin- 
ciples, sugar and tartar, which are wanting. 
!=;'Having thus prepared an artificial must, as 
nearly resembling, in its composition, that of the 
grape as possible, the application of the other prin- 
cif^es will be obvious, as we liave nothing to do but 
to manage, in general, all the subsequent processes 
precisely as if we were operating upon the must of 
rfie g«pe. We shall now, thereforej descend from: 
cS 
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geoeniKto particttkri, and after having made a fsiff . 
remarks upon our native fruitSi endeavour to ppin( 
.out the modes in which the more important foceigp 
wines may be best imitated by them. 

Fancy ^r caprice has led to the formation of winf^ 
fvaooL an infinite variety of substances, and ahnoat 
every good housewife boasts of some favourite re^ 
ceiptiov making wines, from what nature never in*. 
tended for the purpose: such compounds hardly 
deserve the name of mne; we shall therefore prior- 
dipally confine our attention to fruits ; the following' 
are the domestic fruits most usually employed for 
the purpose. 

Gooseberry, and three varieties of currant 
Strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, mulberry. 
Sloe, damson, elderberry. 
Quince, cherry. 
British grapes. 

To them may be added the foreign fruits: 

Raisins. 
Orange, lemon. 

The gooseberry an4 currant are, of all others, the 
fruits most commonly employed for the fabricatioa 
of artificial wines ; and perhaps, upon the whole, 
they are best adapted for the purpose. When used 
in their green, state, both gooseberry and currant 
may be made to form light brisk wines, falling little 
short> of Champagne* Ripe gooseberries are ca- 
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publeof making sireet or dry^ vines; but diese am 
oommonly ill-llavoured, particularly if the hualLluui 
not been carefally excluded. Ripe currantB, if pro^ 
perly managed, make much better wines than goose* 
berries. These fruits are much improved, according 
to Dr. MaccuUooh, by boiling previous to fermenta- 
tion. This, he states, is particularly the case with 
the blade currant, which, when thus managed, is 
capable of making a wine dbsdy resembling some of 
the best of the sweet Cape wines. 
..The strawberry and raspberry a|;e capable of 
making both dry and sweet wines, of agreeable 
quality. As commonly managed, however, \hA 
peculiar flavour is dissipated in the processs : henee, 
as Dr.. Macculloch observes, little is gained by their 
use to compensate for their p6mparatively high 
price. . A simple infusion of these fruits, in any 
flavourless currant wine, during the period of in- 
sensible fermentation, will, with greater cheapness 
and certainty^ ensure the pix)duction of their peculiar 
flavour. The blackberry and mulberry are capable 
of making coloured wines^ if. managed with that 
vi0w : they are deficient, hi)wever, in the astringent 
principle; nevertheless, they may be occasionally 
employed with advantage, yfhm a particular object 
ii^ to be gained. 

The sloe and damson are so associated in qualities, 
that nearly Ae:$&me results ai% obtained from both. 
Their juice is aoid.and ' aiMringent ; and hence they 



i^i^^Uire of cumiDta or elderbsiaiis, Wlrfitoe^ioifi 
d^ii^sgpsj.wioes not much unlike the in£9vid|hkmbq 
oi^jPc^jure often produced* .: *.{ f.i. tbton 

^Xhe elderbary is capable of making m nrnillriil 
red; wine. Its ehcapoess also recommfoAnuh. Jibtn 
dp^jaot, indeed, possess any great degcee of iflavii|inp'j 
b|^|: it. possesses no bad one, which is ya JDCgfeKtimil 
pfqperty. often a{ great importance in n^aSwiiwao^o 
making* . mk ri•!>IJo^f!J 

^The quince, 6tom its analogy to the f^pldsaiidf: 
pear, is better qualified for making a ^MBj^ea^iDCf; 
cider than wine. - . ..•;'• ^r ofii 

The chary produces a wine of no very pecuQur^l 
character. If used, care should be taken not' Ui:H 
bruise too many of the stones, otherwise a diaagnee-pB 
aUe Utter taste will be imparted to.the wine. - ;; ndff 

(S-rapes of Britash growth ^ire capable of makangi't 
exoeUent sparkling and othear wines, by the addition:^ 
otmgQTi Dr. Maccullodhi informs us, thMtfae-ifaaft*]! 
succeeded in .makii^ wines from immature gtapssirt 
and sugar, so closely resanbling Cbampagoey Gbasfi^ 
Rhenish, and Moselle, that the best judges eooldrri 
not distmguish them from fbragn wineB.< 'Sisblo 
grapes may be used in any state, howera^imnnture^ci 
when even but half grown, and perfectly hardj ^tfa^i i 
succeed ccnnpletely. ' » r; r) 

The cottagers in Sussex, says Dr« Maoenll0ch^^< > 
are in the habit ci making wine, almost anijimHy^'i. 



fMn the'produce of vines trained on the walls of 
thsif hnuses. Mnny intlividitals, through Toriouft 
parts of the southern counties, and even ias fer 
north as Derbyshire, practise the same ■^^^th success: 
Bat the experiment is well known to have been 
made for many years on a large scale, and with 
complete results, at Pain's HiH, by the Hon, Charlea 
Hamilton, in a situation, with respect to soil and 
exposure, of which parallel instances are to be found ' 
tiirougliout the country, and produced from land of 
nO'Value whatever for the wdinary purposes of 
afj^ricuiture. That our ancestors made wine from 
the produce of their vineyards, there can be no 
iloabt; and Dr. M. justly remarks, that we can 
still make by far better wine from our grapes, even 
as produced at present, than from any other fruit 
whatever. These, therefore, are cogent reasons far 
the cultivation of the vine, especially as (the »am^ 
gentleman observes,) we might, with care, insure and 
domesticate to our climate, many of the riches, and 
more delicate varieties, of southern latitudes. 

Koisins are extensively used in this country for 
making domestic wines, and also for the imitation 
of foreign wines, although not a native fruit; there- 
fore tliey deserve to be mentioned here. Wbeo* 
properly managed, they are capable of making a 
pure and flavourlessvinous fluid, well adapted for re- 
ceiving any flavom: which may be required, and thus 
of imitating many winea of foreign growth. The 
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CMsange and lemon are likewise used for niakimf 
domestic wines. Upon the whole^ howevo", tbsifr 
«re not yery well adapted for the purpose, as thejr 
contain too much acid, and too little of the em-« 
tractive, and of the sweet or fermentative principle. 

From what has been said of the manu£Eu;ture of 
wine from grapes, our readers will observe, that 
different methods are pursued, according to the 
kind of wine which it is intended to make. Now, 
these remarks are equally applicable to artificial 
wines, in the manufacture of which it is absolutely 
neceQ3ary that the maker should determine before- 
hand upon the kind of wine which it is his object- to 
produce, and to modify his processes accordingly. 
We may, with Dr. Macculloch, consider wines as of 
four general descriptions :— sweet wiiies ; sparkling, 
or effervescing wines ; dry and light wines, analagous 
to Hock, Graye, and Rhenish, in which the saccdiarine 
principle is entirely decomposed during fermenta- 
tion ; and, lastly, dry and strong wines, as Madeira 
and Sherry. 

Those of the first and most simple class are the 
sweet wines, or those in which the fermentative 
process has been incomplete. It is to this dass that 
by far the greater number of our artificial wines 
bear the greatest resemblance ; — a resemblance, says 
Dr. M. so general as to shew, that few makers of 
this article possess, sufficient knowledge of the aft to 
enable .themselves to steer clear of what may be 
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finvJy called the. radical defect of dcxnestic wineg. 
Sweet wines may be made from almost any lipe 
fruits : those most generally employed, however, 
are the gooseberry and currant. We shall suppq^e 
that we wish to make the quantity of ten gallons of 
sweet^wine from one or other of these fruits. For 
this purpose, the following are the proportions and 
other circumstances to be attended to. Forty, 
pounds of fruit are to be introduced into a clean 
and sufficiently capacious tub, in which it is to be 
bruised in succesave portions, by a pressure sufficient 
to crush the berrijes without breaking the seeds ; or^ 
if gooseberries be employed, without materially oom- 
prefsing the skins. Four gallcms of water are then 
to be poured into the vessel, and the contents are to 
be carefully stirred, and squeezed in the band, until 
the whole of the juice and pulp are separated from 
the solid matters. The materials are then to be 
permitted to remain at rest for a period ol from six 
to twenty-four hours, when they are to be strained 
through a coarse bag by as much force as can be 
conveniently applied to them. One gallcm of fresh 
water may afterwards be passed through the marc^ 
for the purpose of removing any soluble matter 
which may have remained confined. Fnxn thirty 
to forty pounds of sugar, according to the strength 
and sweetness of the wine, and about six ounces of 
cream of tartar, or, what is better, crude tartar, ^re 
now to be dissolved in the juice thus procured, an4 
the total bulk of the fluid made up with water, to 
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thejmiount of tengrilonsflndalialf).! Qlbfirftq^ldr 
thus, obtained is the artificial imw^-wHic^ris^tqpil^ 
ndent to the juice of the grape. It JflfiK^fitorriie 
introduQed into a tub of sufficient oapacntyf <#lMdi it 
te be VfeS. covered, and.pkoed *in> a tempcMftnfe 
varying from Mty^ve to mxty d^^reeai- vHeii^^ilfd 
to^rbnain two or tfare^ days^ more or hs^^HtoiaaKag 
to the symptams of f ermentatioa whicb it^vifijpf^bm^ 
ittdironi this tub it is to be drawn cff uito^th^ tifdSh 
where the fermentative process is intendedrr^'.ifl 
brought to the point desired. As* the fbrmeatetive 
process proceeds, the bulk of the liquordiflnniEffli^s ; 
and its place must be supplied, from titoe.to^^ni^ 
by the superfluous portion of must maderlbrrltlMi 
pnrpoBe, so as to keep the liquor near the.- lyun^ 
fat^e. When the fermentation has sub^ded * jKttl9 
tlie-bung may be driven in, taking cai^) bovmroi^ 
to leave a small h<de open by its side, whidb<«ifi^ im 
stuypped with a pc^, and opened occasionally t»^ve 
vent to any air that may be generated* ^^ Wheat 
the wine ban arrived at the desired pcnnt of nmttiti^ 
ness, &c it must be racked and darified fis> iUq 
manner already described ; and these processes nmatf 
be lepeated, and the casks sulphured, if neeesaaa|^i 
iq^ Older to prevent the fermentative process 4atb6ab 
prposeding further. In general, howeiileii^''.-iitaHi( 
raeti&igj ior the folio wiiig December or; Jaoterir^ 
inU be^ sufficient, after whidi it may be kep: wftUt 
cMc Ipv any length of time, or it may be bottledrirttk^ 
int the usual precautions. A flne^ serene^ and eokt 
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ttejf^ihddffl b€^iiili(ft^K:forfth^cptttkdGliaro(fic^^ 
4liMfm ^thfei fe niA ^ irtativfe '|kiMte8s»fliAUi / sfap; btsBare die 

it llm^heiskmisxifyea^^ lib^eiintalr by rabiiig'the 
ttnggpcratuve^nand riiiddngi* the cask; or, if theoe 
ftaii by? Having Tee6arse to the naeans fbrmerly de- 
SjoAied^for 'that' purpose. By attending, to theee 
g«nei^<£relitkm4 sweet wines may be made from 
c0lh«r frilitl^ <$a!^ b^ng taken to increase or diminish 
tMe'({ulmtky of sugary according to the natund 
wwBMuas of the fruit employed. 
' - The second, general descripdon oi wines compre* 
hends the AmA? or aparkU/ng wines; which may be^ 
at' the same time, eith<er noeet or ccHnparatively dr^. 
Ow pleaders will recollect the methods adopted in 
(%ampagnie, and other countries where they manu^ 
facture sparkling wines from the grape, and which 
are described in the former part of this article. 

Now, these principles are to be held in view in the 
manufacture of artificial wines intended to possess 
nmilar properties. The fruits most generally em- 
ployed for forming wines of this description, are the 
immature gooseberry and currant; sometimes, also, 
immature grapes, and even vine-leaves, are made use 
of for a omilar purpose ; but grapes are doubtless 
prrfmtJble, when they can be4>rocured. Wines oi 
this description are more difii^lt to be made than 
the last ; at least they require much more care. If 
gooseberries ane employed, they must be gathered 
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yrhm thqr have nearly attained thor full gVMrtli; 
but befwe they have diewn the leaal tendemryii^ 
irip^i. The variety of goosebeny is perhaps indtf*' 
lipEentf but it will be advisable to avoid the usei of 
thps? ^bich in their ripe state have the hifj^MMft 
^vour. Dr. MaccuUoch recommends the j^fnowf 
Baih as among the best. Those which are tmsotin^^ 
49 vi^ell as the remains of the blossom, and footstall^ 
should be carefully removed. Forty pounds of this 
£ruit» thirty pounds of white sugar, and about atx, 
ounces of tartar, are suflSdent for making ten galloos 
j^ wine. All the preliminary processes are to be 
conducted precisely in the same manner as those 
jsboye mentioned for making sweet wines* The 
pniistf however, oiight to remain in the fermentiDgb. 
Xub for about twenty-fdur hours, or two days osnly^ 
iirbi^n it is ^ be transferred to the cask, and the 
processes oi filling up^ &c. managed as before, ca^ 
c^t that the wooden peg, or spile, must be feanootk- 
nently tightened, as soon as the danger 9f bu^isting 
ihe cask has subsided. The wijie thus made uuff 
commonly remain during the winter in a cool cellar^ 
as it is no longer necessary to excite the fernuentiog 
process : to ensure its fineness, however, it is a good 
practice to draw it, towards the end of Decembor^ 
into a fresh cask, so as to separate the lees ; andof 
at this time it should prove too sweet, instead <if 
decanting, it will be better to stir up the leesiSO^As^ 
U> re!new the fermenting process, taldng caxe aba to 
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y^TBBm: tile. t€0IlperatllseJAt^-tl]e'^8ame tinne 'lAt 
iWiattiveri timer the wine has; been decanted, it is to 
be(fiaed with isinglass, m the usual manner. Smnew 
tHsoeV'it vnH be ^neoessaxy to decant it a woond^ aodi 
evw.a ikwd time, into b, ireah cadk. All tkese 
operaitions should take place, iisfonnerljtnentiiHied^ 
in di7^ cool weather; and the wine must, atanjr 
rate, be finally bottled in March. If immatuFe.oniw 
rants- be employed, which ajre, peihaps, upoioi the 
whole, preferable to gooseberries,^ the 'same propor* 
tionbf iCrmt, sugar, and tartar, and the same modes 
of management, may be had recourse to ; care bei^g 
t^en to sqparate carefully the stalks of the currants. 
If fifrapes be used for the iM2rpose, diey may safelv 
b^ talin of diff^nt degJeesTripeni. ir i» U 
Hjices^ary to att^id to the selecticm of any particular 
vaHety. The same {nroportions of fruit and sugar 
will be prpp^, as when gooseberries and currants are 
anpl^Fed, but the tartar must be omitted. The 
husks,' also, may be permitted to figment with the 
liqusr- in the vat. The subseqiient management h 
to be precisely the same as that' described abo^e. 
An excellent wine of the present description may be 
made from the leaves aikl tendrils of the vine. Abou^ 
|baN;y^i|ieunds of these, and twenty-five or thirty 
jloiuids: oi sugar, will be sufficient for ten gallons of 
wine. To prepare it, seven cor eight gallons of 
buihag water are to be poured upon the leaves, in 4 
tilby-und permU^ to lemajoqi fbar tw^^ty-tfour hours. 
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Tbe liquor heaog poured off, the kaVti^ &mfiA>^ 
strcmgly pressed, and subsequently itrasbetl'With''^ 
otber gallon of water. The suf^ and the ftmsoMlif 
of the water are then to be added, and the'ftrtxkni^ 
tatiye, and all the subsequent process^,' cdBduMtt 
precisely the same as before. The pt&^itt elmiA'^kX 
wines, if the process has been suocesafal (whiefe-ii 
not always the case,) is brisk, and predseljdtaUlAr 
in their qualities (flavour excepted,) to tbe wiuM'lif 
Champagne, with the strength of the best Siei}yl>Jiiii 
The third variety of wines is that ot which Hoick, 
Grave, and Rhenish may be taken as exampieB. 
In these, the saccharine principle is enlir^'i»v^ 
come by a complete fermentation, while their ftitW^ 
change is prevented by a careful applicadon of ■ tb^ 
processes laid down for the preservation of 'WlMttf 
this class. Makers of domestic wines haveiM^e^, 
says Dr. Macculloch, succeeded in imitating' tbeik 
wines. The reasons obviously are, the gi^eat^'di^ 
jn^portion of the sugar to the subsequent fife rnie fa n i fc 
tion in the first instance ; and that wiant of tiie^itft^ 
management, the neglect of which soon cokie^gns 
these wines to the vinegar cask, if chance i^dlfl, 
even at first, have produced success. In "nuftiiig 
these wines, the relative proportion of fitdt' mid 
sugar in common use must be materially alter^, 
and the fermentative process be o6nducted=-ij4*'ft 
very careful mann^. The subsequent ptod^^sis, 
also, of racking, sulphuring, and fining, iMst'l^ 
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practised wiib great assiduity, in order to preserve 
these wines after we have succeeded in making 
theiii. Dr. Macculloch states, frani his experienci', 
l)iat these wioes may be suocessfully imitated, and 
that they conetitute some of the very best of those 
which can be made from domestic fruit. The pro- 
jmrtion of fruit (generally of imniatui-e fruit) to the 
sugar in the manufacturing of sweet wines, must be 
the greatest- The bung must remain open, but the 
fluid witliin must not be allowed to escape, while, 
if the fermentation proceeds languidly, it must he 
accelraated by heat and agitation. If, when it is 
finished, the wine continues too sweet, it may be 
bunged down till the Spring, without racking or 
filling, when the fermentation must again be renewed. 
The renewal of the fermentation may also be eS'ected 
by adthng some frcsli juice of the same fruit. At 
whatever time, and under whatever of these pro- 
cesses it has become drJ/, it is to be carefully fined 
and racked into a sulphured cask, and bottled, after 
.Ijeing once more carefully fined. 
; The fourth and last class of wines consists of 
^hose which are both dry in tlieir qiiaUty, and strong 
in their nature; such are, Madeira, Sherry, tec; 
the theory of these, from what has been said, will 
be sufficiendy apparent. With due attention to 
the fermentative process, such wines may be made 
of the requiate degree of strength, without brandy. 
B? Quans of this, however, if managed as torcaerly 



directed, the operator has it always ia liis pom»^ 
produce wines of any required degree of -itrengtb;< 

We need not hare repeat the methods of impaMSHg 
different flavours to domestio wines, or of (sonectiMag 
their faults, ance they differ in no ]:eiq)ect from tfaaae 
recommended to be adopted in the manufrctaneHrf 
wines from grapes, to which therefore we ref^. i 
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TVie.Jbllowmg General Remarks upon the.EaJn;i^ 
cation qf Domestic Wines^ mil not, perfwjfffif 
prove uninteresting to our Readers, ... ^, 

The great radical defect in die manufacture'scif 
domestic wines, is using too small a propartkm.cf 
fruit oompared with the sugar -employed It is this 
circumstance chiefly which renders the fentoentatiTiB 
process incomplete, and thus imparts tliat sweet 'and 
mawkish taste to our domestic wines, which renden 
them intolerable to many people, and even to allfpeiv 
haps, without the addition of brandy. The proporticxia 
iof fruit and sugar ^ven above, may be considebsd 
as mean standards, which maybe varied either waj^^ 
according to circumstances and the nature oi the 
wine intended to be produced. A very supeivn& 
dns of fruit wines may be manufactured, by udng 
the juices of our different fruits, either alone or 
very slightly diluted with, water. We mentioned 
t£it some fruits, and especially the black curfaat, 
were mudi improved by boiling. F<» this purpose^ 
it will be sufficient that die fruit be simply fanMight 



to libedtoilang point before using it, tlie ^ter in lltse 
Tesseji being so n)anag<ed as to avoid any risk in 
bwming. The black currant thus treated j and sub- 
sequently* managed an the piineiples' we havie endea- 
voured to >lay down, is capable of making a wine very 
neiirly ii»einbHng«)me of the be^t swfect Cape win^. 

The* fennentative proce^ b^ing rei^dered tardy 
and incomplete, by the improper adjustment of the 
sugar to the fruit, id frequently endeavoured to be 
exdtedby^^o^: nothing can be more injudicious 
than this. Yeasi invariably spoils wines, by im- 
partioeig to them a flavour^ that nothing wiU ever 
overcome. The only ferment to be employed in 
wine^making, is that f umielied by nature ; and when 
this is defective, as is sometimes the case in caU? 
domestic fruits, the ferment of the grape must be 
supplied artificially. This may be done by intro- 
ducing a certain proportion of crude tartar^ the 
doee of which may vary from one to six per cent 
^hout materitdly affecting the wine, as a great 
proportion of what escapes deeompontion will be 
subsequmtly deposited. AU fruits, except the 
grape, will require more or less of tartar. 

• The last <ni«umstance we shaH notice, is the intro- 
duction of brandy f or other spirit, into domestic 
wines. As cdmmonly manufactured, they often 
require, as we have just stated, this addition to 
vender them tolerable. We trust, however, that 
from the att^tion that has been latdy paid to die 
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subject of artificial wines, the modes of "^nirfhrtH 
turing them will be better understood, and that tUa 
will no longer be the case. Fine wines are iatrn^ 
riaUy qxiiled by the addition of ardent spirit, whidi 
seems to have the effect of slowly decomposing thflnny 
and thus c^ destroying that deUcate^ lively, and 
brisk flavour, so eminently possessed by all natuiml 
wines. Hence it is sdd(»n or never used in wins 
countries ; or rather it is confined to the manufiio* 
ture of those wines destined for this country, who^s 
only this barbarous practice is tolerated. We agiia 
repeat^ that if the fruit and sugar be duly adjua^ 
to one another, and the fermentative process be 
properly managed, an infinitely better wine will ba 
produced without the use of brandy, than can ensr 
be produced with it. 

An Abstract of the Theory of manufacturing (Tiwi; 

To bring into a smaller space the theory of tami^ 
nufacturing wine, we will here give an abstractt <it 
recapitulation, of the principles on which U- is^ 
founded, pointing out the successive diangesy atldf 
various products, ariung from the different mod^ 
of treatmg the articles subjected to the fermentaiivis 
process. 

Chemists give the name of wme in general to alt' 
liquors that have become spirituous by fermentation. 
Thus cider, beer, mead, and other similar liquors^ 
are wines. The prindples and theory of lin^^fff^- 
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mentation' wbioh producea th*se liqutwB are essen- 
tially the same. 

.All those nutritive, vegetable, and animal matters 
which contain sufpir ready formed, are susceptible 
ottbe E^iiituous fennentaticin. Tliiis wine may be 
made of all the juices of plants, the sap of trees, the 
infu^ns and decoctions of farinaceous vegetables, 
the milk of frugivnroua animals ; and, lastly, il may 
lie, made of all ripe succulent fruits ; but all these 
substances are not equally proper to be changed 
into a good and generous wino. 

iAs the production of alcohol is the result of the 
spirituous fermentation, that wine may be consi- 
deced as essentially the best which contains most 
alet^ol. But of all substances susceptible of the 
spirituous fermentation, none is capable of being 
converted into so good wine, as the juice of the 
grapes of France, or of other countries that arc 
nearly in the same latitude, or in the flame tempe- 
rature. The grapes of hotter countries, and even 
thos^ of the southern provinces of France, do, 
indeed, furnish wines that have a more agreeable, 
that is, more of a saccharine Laste; but these wines, 
though tliey are suffitaently strong, are not so spi- 
rituous as those of the provinces near the middle of 
France : al least, from tliese latter wines the best 
vinegar and brandy are made. 

The juice of the grape, when newly expressed, 
and before it has begun to ferment, is called must ; 
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and, in comoKeii language, sweet wine. It 19 torbid)} 
has an agreeable and very saccharine tafite. -. li.is* 
very laxative ; and, when drunk too freely, oriby 
persons disposed to diftrrhoiaf, it is apt to 
these disorders. Its consistence is somewlpat 
fluid than that of water, ajoud it becomes almoat^olfr 
pitchy thickness when dried. 

When the must is pressed from the grapes^ and 
put into a proper vessel and place, with a tempncan 
ture between fifty-five and sixty degrees, very.aefr- 
able effects are produced in it, acQording to th& 
quantity, the nature of the liquor, and thf exposure 
of the place. It then swells, and is so rarified, that 
it frequently overflows the vessel containing it^ i£ 
this be nearly fulL An intestine motion is excited 
among its parts, accompanied with a small hisnng 
noise and evident ebullition. The bubbles rise, ta 
the surface, and at the same time is disesigaged jl 
quantity of carbonic acid, of such purity, and ao 
subtle and dangerous, that it is capable of kiUii^^ 
instantly, men and animals exposed to it in a place 
where the air is not renewed. The skins, stonea^ 
and other grosser matters of the grapes, are buoyed 
up by the particles.of disengaged air that adheie.to 
tb^ surface, are variously agitated, and are raised ^ 
in form of a scum, or soft and spongy crusty that 
covers the whole liquor. During the fermentatia% 
this crust is frequently raised and broken by^the 
air dis^igaged from the liquor, whick forces.ita mupr 
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through it; afterwards th& cnifit subeddeS). and 
becomes entire, as before. 

These effects continue while the fermentation is 
brisk, and at last gradually cease ; then the crusty 
being no longer supported^ fatts in pieces to the 
bottc»n of the liquor. At this time, if we would 
have a strong and generous wine, all sensible ter^ 
mentation must be stopped. This is done by 
putting die wine into close vessels, and carrying 
these into a cellar or other cool place. 

After this first operation, an interval ci repose 
takes place, as is indicated by the cessation of the 
sensible effects of the spirituous fermentation ; and 
thus enables us to preserve a liquor no less agree^^ 
aUe in its taste, than uaefol for its reviving and 
nutritive qualiues, when drunk moderately. 

If we examine the wine produced by this first 
fermentation, we shall find that it differs entirely, 
and -essentially, from the juice of gi^apes before fer- 
mentation. Its sweet and saocharine taste is changed 
into one that is very different, though styi: agreeable, 
aad somewhat spirituous and piquant. It has not 
the laxative quality of must, but affects the* head^ 
and ooeasionsy as is well known, drunkenness. 
Lastly, if :it be distilled, it yields, instead of the 
inffipidr water obtained &om must hj distillation 
with the heat of boiling water,, s. volatile, sprituou% 
aad inflammable- Uquor, called spirit of wine, or 
akobcd^ This., spirit is, oonaequflntLy ^ a new b^og» 
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Tviiidi; by means of the insensible fennentation, \lu» 
-acquired more alcohol, and has disengaged itself xif 
the greater part of its tartar, ought to be mudi 
better and more agreeable; and, for this tbMob, 
chiefly, old wine is universally preferred to flew 
wine. 

But insensible fermentation can only npai--^ted 

^amdiorate the wine, if the sensible f^rarmentajlita 

'hare regularly proceeded, and be«i stopped kir<«hle 

time. Weknow, certainly, that if a sttfficieni>4nne 

has not been allowed for the first period 6f ihe^lEir- 

'mentation, the * unfermented matter that Tentifais^ 

being'in tooJarge a quentity, will thMifemmit in 

;the bottles, or d^se vessels, in whieh the wiB» 'is 

. put^^imd will ooeasion effects^'so much: more vMubfale, 

'«s the' first fermentation ! shall have been itcMoer 

'interrupted ; hence, these wines 'are «iimys <tatfaid, 

' emit bubbles, and 'somedmes break ^lebbttlesy'finita 

-the large quantity of air disei^;aged dori^ thiiib« 

>mentaticm. We have iln instance of the6^ effi^pt^^m 

the wine of Champagne, and in othei9 6f theMMme 

- kind. The sensible ffertoentation of diese winisr ^ is 

interrupted, or, rather, suppressed, tlmt tbe^'vaBry 

have this sparkling quality. . r . . 

It is' well known that these wines Ismke ^e odiks 
fly out of the bottles ; that they sparkle- and fr^th 
Whto they are poured into glasses ; and, lastly, ^tlbt 
they have a taste nwrth-more Hvely and' more 
inquaiit thanwiites that do not sparkle; <bfl^:^a 
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sparkling quality, and all the effects depending on 
it, are only caused by a considerable quantity of 
carbonic acid gas, which is disengaged during the 
coufined fermentation tlial the wine has undergone 
ill close vessels. This air not having an opportunity 
of escaping, and of being dissipated as fast as it is 
disengaged, and being interposed betwixt all the 
parts of the wine, combines, in some measure, with 
them, and adheres in the same manner as it does to 
certain mineral waters, in which it prodnces nearly 
(he same cffecta. When this air is entirely disen- 
gaged from these wines, they no Jonger sparkle, 
they lose their piquancy of taste, become mild, and 
even almost insipid. 

Such are the qualities that wine acquires in time, 
when its first fermentation Has not continued suffi- 
ciently long. These qualities are given ptirposiely 
to certain kinds of wine, to indulge taste or capiice ; 
but auch-wmes at« supposed to be unfit for daily 

Wines for dmly use ought to have undergone so 
completely the sensible fermentation, that the suc- 
ceeding fermentation shall be insensible, or at least 
exceedingly little perceived. Wine, in which the 
first fermentation has been too far advanced, is liable 
to worse inconveniences than that in which the 
. first fbrmentation has been too quickly suppressed; 
for every fermentable liquor is, from its nature, in 
a continual intestine motion, mure ur less strong 
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according to circumstaxices, from the.;&rBiriW^UBpt of 
the spirituous fermentation, till it is G(Hiipl0t^ 
purified : hence, from the time of the completiQiPt 4>f 
the spirituous fermentation, or even before, the firpe 
be^ns to undergo the acid or acetous fermentat^oiu 
This acid fermentatipn is very slow and iusensibl^ 
when the wine is included in very dose, vess^ls^.juld 
in a cool place ; but it gradually advances, sa tb^ifi 
a certain time the wine, instead of being imppo^^ 
becomes at last sour. This evil cannot be jen^odl^ 
because the fermentation may , advance, but canqpt 
be reverted. ■ -w.^r 

Wine merchants, therefore, when their wiiie;g.|)p- 
come sour, can only conceal or absorb this acirfity 
by certain substances, as by alkalis and absorb^t 
earths. But these substances ^ve to wine a dark 
greenish colour, and a taste which, though not acid, 
is somewhat disagreeable. Besides, calcareous earths 
accelerate considerably the total destruction and 
putrefaction of the wine. Oxides of lead, having 
the property of forming, with the acid of vin^ar, a 
salt of an agreeable saccharine taste, which does not 
alter the colour of the wine, and which besides has 
the advantage of stopping fermentation and putre- 
faction, might be very well employed to remedy 
the acidity of wine, if lead and all its preparations 
.were not pernicious to health, as they occasion most 
terrible cholics, and even death, when taken inter* 
nally. 
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The only substances that cannot absorb or destroy, 
but cover ai;d render supportable, the sharpness of 
wine, ; without any inconvenience, are sugar, honey, 
and other saccharine alimentary 'matters; but they 
can succeed only when the wine is very little acid, 
and when an exceeding small quantity only of these 
substances is sufficient to produce the desu^ effect; 
oiherwise tlie wine would have a sweetish, tart, and 
not agreeable taste. From what is here s(ud con- 
coning the asccsccncy of wine, we may conclude, 
that when this accident happens, it cannot by any 
go«xl method be remedied, and that nothing remains 
but to sell it to vinegar makers. 

The following is Mr. Brande's valuable table of 
the quantity of spirit in different kinds of wine : — 
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PtiipactCiu sr Spldt 

( I. Lisa ...... Sfi.4T 

Ditto 11.35 

Average . . 85.41 

I. RaliiD nine . . . SG.IO 

mtto S5.TT 

Dll» ra.2U 

Average . . 35.13 

' |, Marsala IG.3 

Dillo as.s 

Average , . !5-9 

tvt. Madeira i4.43 

UitIO (3.03 

DilCo (Strdal) . 21.40 

Dilto IQ.ai 

Average . , 82.27 

d5 



Pntporlloa of Spirit 
p.tienl.bjiiieuniB. 

5. Currant Wine. . ao.6S 

6. Slierr; 19.61 

Ditto 19.S3 

Ditto 18.79 

Ditto 16.2S 

Average . . 19.17 

7. TcaeriSe .... 10.79 

8. Colares 19.IS 

0. LHclirymnCUrUtl lO.TO 

10. Coustanlia, 

wUile la.TS 

11- UitiD, red .... 18.93 

12. Lisbon 18.04 

13. Malaga, (1666) . 18.94 

14. Bacellaa 18.49 
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ftlitoKV or wirtE. 



nroportiM of S|>irit 
* ' ' per cut. by measure. 

iSl RedMkdeIra . . 22:^0 

Ditto •••••• l'8l40 

Aven^ . . 20.85 

16. CapeMaschat. . 18.25 

IT. Cape Madeira. . 22.04 

Ditto 20.60 

Ditto . , . . i , 'Ifttl 

AT«mge . . - 29Jn 

-18. Grape winb • . . 18.11 

l9. Calcavella .... 19.20 

Ditto 18.10 

Aret^^e . • 18.C5 

ao. Vidonla . . . .r . 19;25 

21. Alba Flora. . . . 17.26 

22. Malaga 17.26 

25. White Heriiiita|;e 17.4$ 
24. RbttssiUcm .... 19.00 

Ditto . . i . . . 17.26 

Avenge . . 18.13 

ft^" Claret 17.11 

• Ditto 16.92 

Ditto 14.08 

Ditto 12.91 

Average • • 15.10 

26. MalmsfeyMa- . 

• deira . . ; 1&.40 

1i7.Xanel .*. 15.52 

%. Sheraaz ....... 15.52 

29. Syracuse 15.28 

90. Savterne. ,;... . 14.22 

'il. Burgundy .... 16.60 

Ditto .*. .... 15.^2 

Ditto 14.53 



"^PMpcfthm of Vfflrit 
p«r e«at. bjr measure. 

* 

Burgundy. . ^'. '11.95 

Averttt^e .; V 14.57 

t2.Ba€k^. . . . . :^^4W7 

DUt0 ...... 1%S0 

Ditto; (old in 
cask) ...... 8.S8 

Average .' . *tft.08 
38. "N^Be. ..../. 14.^3 

34. Qanac. ..... 'tS.-Be 

35. Tent I3i80 

36. Champagne (fttill) 13.80 
Ditto, (spark- 
ling) «.S0 

Ditto, (red) . . . 12'A6 

Ditto, (ditto) . . tl.30 

Average . .. 12j8i 

37« Red Hermitage 1 2.191 

38. Vinde Grave . • 13,94 
Ditto 12.60 

AV^rige . l' 'Itf.ir 

39. Frontl^&c '. . . 12;r9 

40. Cdteltotie. . . • ia.|2 

41. Gooseberry vrine ,11.84 
4^. ' Orange wine,— 

average of six " ' 
samples made' 
by a London 
raanufaciu'rer . 11,26 

43. iTokay 9.88 

44. Elder wine . . . 9.87 

45. Cider, hlgliest 

average • . • • 9.87 



fHi^^Kv; ^.wnp. 



m 



. . "' n IV. iv < .jPWpwrtoft of "Spirit 
. , I , . ..' .'im 9«?J<* ^S measure. | 
t f . Cid^r, iowe^jt , . 

. . ; ' four samplta^ • «, ; 7^20 ' 

47. Mead,-,, J.. . 1;^^ 7.82. 

.48. Ale, (Burton), , .. 8.88 

[[ tfiitn, (Ediiil" ' 

b«rgh) . . . ,..;. 6iIH)^ 

Ditto, (Dorclles- . • 

, ter). . . , . ... , 6;,56 

Average . , . 6,87 



? "i.f:- 



^ , ,.„]^jvpohioirof Spirit 
. ,j^5 fent. by meMurc. 

^V'E^rowq Stpnjb . ., , G.80 

(JO, Lbndon PdPt^r, 

-- , (&imMge) . . . 

fil,rDittO,^wJ||^R, 

..f2,^Brandy . . . , ^ 53.39 
j|»3. Ruin • ^3.68 

; f ^ ;8cotdi "Wliifcy, . , -Wil^ 
t;5Q;. Irish dittp^^ , . ^ 53.90 



4>ito 

1*38 
3.39 
3.68 
Sl.-GO 
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Ofihe Varieties 6f Wine . 

. Wines -furel^i^ttiSK^iihcd^rwttb rifigard to tiieil- 
dofottr, into whke wine^ xkA 'mne^Itoet -fvine^ |)ak 
^wrtfle/roie or bhck Wine. Artd, witbi%gardtbthfcii: 
€oiMitiry^ or the ik>il wlndi rprdiduces them, into 
•F]*eiitJi wines, Spanisti Wines^'Rhenii&h wines^ Hun«> 
gttrianrwines^ Greek inn^, Gadary wines, 8cc. And 
more partiotdarly, into Poift'wine, Mad<^hi wiiie^ 
•Burgmidy \nne. Champagne wine, Falerdian %ihe, 
^oklEty wine, Schirastir Shi^aaz win%, &fc. 

Wines, agam, are distaiiguished, with regard to 
thar quahty, ibto sWeet i^i^es, roOgh dr dry win^, 
aaadridbi or lusdoas iiimA^vms^elv^pHur ; of which 
last 'some iftre exdeednigly 3weet, others sweet tiiid 
poignant ; and all cluefly used 'by Vay of a dram 
after meals, «Ee. 

Saeh ar^ Frdnoh, Froni:igaa<^ Madeira> the 
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Qmwry, Hungary, Tokay^ the Italian Mantefiksootle^ 
^ P^sian S(;hiras> the MaltUsey wines X3£ .Candia^ 
Cbio, liesbos, TenedcNi,. and oth^ islands . of tbb 
Arohipel^go, which anciently belonged to the Ocecfts^ 
but now to the Turks^ These are aometimfis oaUed 
Greek wines, and sometimes Turkey wines. - 1 1 

The chief wines drank in Europe, are as folfoii^r 
->TFirst, The Maddini island^ andPalmayOBe^of 'the 
GaoMies, afford two kinds : the first called jifodrmbfe 
Mtcj the latter, which is the ridbest and bcBtJofi-liiB 
two, Canary or Palm sec The name sec {ocm^ 
ruptly written sack^) signifies dry ; those wines b^ng 
made from half-dried grapes. There is another 
\md of iec wine, prepared about Xeres, in' ^SpaiiK, 
and heoee called, according to our orthogn^kji, 
Sh^rxis or Sherry.— *Seoond, The wines of Can^ 
a^id Greece are <tf common use in Italy. Mdhngej^ 
was Ibnnerly the produoe of thdse parts oolyy but is 
npw biou^t chiefiy from Spain : it k a sweet wiac^ 
of a golden or brownish yellow, and to this isopA 
plied an Italian prorerb, ognifying, ^* Manna Atrttib 
mouth, and balsam to tike brmn'* Almoal allrthe 
wines used in the Venedan territories wme.^oBi 
Greece and the Morea.^— -Thirdly, Italy produoe»liir 
xnno CS!^fcco,whidib a gold-coloured unctuous, vinlil^ 
of a pungent sweetness, the growth of Moimt Vesttr 
Tins, but mudi sophisticated by the Neapolitans. 
\xi the pdighbourhood of Mount Vesuvius, is made 
the Mangiaguerra wine, and a thick, blackish one^ 
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called Verrada ; and at the foot of the hill, the deli- 
cious vino vergine. The kingdom of Naples affiirde 
the Campania or Paiisilippo, Muscatel, Salernitan, 
and other excellent wines, and also the ChiareUo, 
much drank at Ronie, But the principal is the red, 
fat, sweet, and grateful poignant one, called La- 
chryTna Chi-iati. — Fourth, The Ecclesiastical State 
produces the bright, pleasant AUiano, and the s%wet 
Montefiascone, a yellowish, not very strong wine, 
resembling good Florence, &c. — Fifth, In Tuscany 
are the excellent white and red Florence, the cele- 
brated liot, strong, redvnai^,deMontePtilciavo,Stc.-~- 
Siitth, In Lombardy, theJVot^ene^eandMountsenr^ 
are toJerahle ; between Nizza and Savona is pro- 
duced an incomparable Muscadine. — Seventh, Pied- 
mont and part of Savoy have excellent light wines.-^ 
Eighth, The Sicilian, Sardinian, and Corsican n'mes 
are also good. — Ninth, Most of the Spanish wines 
am composed of fermented or half-fermented wiitf, 
mixed with inspissated must, and variously manti- 
fuctured, or of an infusion of dry grapes in weak 
must, (of these nines there are a few in Germany,) 
ae the Alicani, which is a thick, strong, very 
sweet, and almost nauseous wine, Sherry, SpaiuBh 
Malmsey, &c — Tenth, la Portugal, there is plenty 
of red Port, which is much drank in En^nd. 
The best vino tinio, a hlackish-reil wine, used by 
the coopers for colouring otlier wines, is said to be 
the produce of Portugal. This kingdom also deals 
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•krgely.m.Madeita.-^EleV^iith, iI]rFf«nGe''{!]ta<^i» 
m great Variety of wines ; of whidi the stroiig, mmmb^ 
fulUbodied, sjHrituous ones, are cdlled trins de liqkeur. 
liAnguedoc and Provence aflbrd' die sweetist wiiieir; 
and the fiame provineee, with Cham^lagne and Bilt- 
-gundy, the strongest. The wines of the ildrthtoi 
parts, as Picardy and Bourdeaux, are the'^w^ovM^ 
mnd those about the middle of the ktngdiM, ^ 
Paris and Orleans, ^f a middling kin^. ^evaott 
iselel^ated of the French wines, al^, Chaiii^fU^gnei 
-BuTgtmd^^ xAnde BeaufUg^ orpartridge^ye, jFV^mi^ 
4%g7iacyHerfnitagei hc.'^T^Mih^ In Switz^llMl, 
the best wined 4ire, ihe tfeufthdtel^ ValieUne^ LUe&ii^ 
«nd Meiff': the VaUeUi^ straw wine, so cidied tttmt 
Ae grapes being laid upon straw bejfbre they jtt^ 
praised, is particularly ci?Ieforated.^^Thirte^»lh, Tfaft 
dry grape wines of the Uppo* Hungary, 'A^ in 
^general ffscelksit, atad touch superior to dioife is£ tke 
Low^.^— Foiarteenth, Am^mg the GMnan wiims 
those of Tifrol wre^ very delicate, but do nM ke^.^ 
Sifteenth, Of Austrian wines^ those oiKtosier iVenL 
bofgk^ and Brosenberg^ are deemed the best : ^atfd 
tliere aiie aho good wimes in othdr p^ts '^ef th» 
Imperial domains. — Sixteenth, In the Priatinate; 
the best witie is that of Worms, especxally tteiacftt 
ctiled Woman? 8 ilfiZAi.^a^'Seventeend), AVnoiig die 
m^i^este^ned Grerman wmes may be reekdned Hlkd 
JtAmMb, Maffne^ MoeeSe, Nedkary and jBAnim .' % 
#iM*in writer calls the Rheni$hy made at Hook*^ 



■heitii (H6ek), ifcte j^nce «»£ tte "«toeB of S«»- 
.imftiy. ^: •- - ■ 

Of cohurinff Win^, 

Tbetee4dii^'^ don^^iting ^hite wkies into red, 
so touch {nfactised by the modern wine-co«pfetti, is 
.this ?-i^-^P6t fMp-^imtibes 6f €i»ns(de "l-ftgs into an 
'Blu'tJMn vi^Misl^^md ponf upon fbem a'pint^ boilitig 
'watery cover tiie' VMsei n^loSe, And ted^e it to <jool -y 
strain' ufFthe Hquor, Aliii<)h \^1 be' of a filic d^ 
9ed, inclining td puyple. * A small |»t0portidn ^df 
this cokmt*s a larg^ epAxArtj of imie. > This tinetUte 
mi^t'be either made in brandy, &t titi^^d ^fk it^ 
or else made into a sjrrup, wilh sagar,^ for kls^ng. 
A common way with the wine-coopers is, to^ infuse 
the rags, cold, in wine for a night or two, and then 
wring them put with their hands ; but the incon- 
veniency of this method is, tb^ it ghe^- flie wine a 
disagreeable taste, or what is commonly called the 
taste of the rag ; whence the wines thus coloured 
tisuaUy pass among judges for pressed Wines, which 
liiEtve all this taste from the canvas rags in which the 
l6es kre pressed. 

Th'^ way of extracting this tincture, as here 
dire6t^8, is riot attended with this inconvenience; 
but it loads the wrhe with i^rater : and if made into 
a syrup, or mixed with braniiy, it would load the 
wine with things riot wantied, since the colour alone 
is required. Hence the colouring of wines has 
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alwajrs its inconveniences. In those countries %irhich 
do not afford the tinging grape, which affords a 
blood-red juice, wherewith the wines of France are 
often stained, in defect of this, the juice of elder- 
berries is used, and sometimes logwood is uaed at 
Oporto. 

The colour affcxrded by the method here proposed, 
gives wines the tinge of the Bourdeaux red, not the 
Port, whence the foreign co(q)ers are often disti^essed 
for want of a proper colouring for red wines in had 
years. Thb might perhaps be supf^ed by an ex- 
tract m|ide by boiling stick-lach in water. The 
ikins of tinged grapes might also be used, and the 
matter of the turnsole procured in a solid form, not 
imbibed in rags. 



*' BRITISH WIKEd AND IMITATIOKS. 

** Wine from immature Gooseberries. 

> ^ The fruit must be selected before it has shewn 
the least tendency to ripen, but about the time when 
it has nearly attained its full growth. The parti. 
Gular variety of gooseberry is perhaps indifferent, 
but it will be advisable to avcnd the use of those 
which, in their ripe state, have the highest flavour. 
Th^^^^ BaO^ is perhaps among the best. The 
xmaDest should be separated by a ideve piope^ 
adapted to this purpose, and any unsound or 
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bl;^)$e<i fruit rejected, whil^ the reoiains oi ihe 
blg^iD and the fruit-stalk should he removed by 
friclion or othet means. 

" Forty pounds of such fruit are ihen to be in- 
troduced into a tub, carefully cleaned, (the quanti- 
ties, in all the receipts, are comp\ited for a. cask of 
tpn gallons,) and of the capacity of tifteen or twenty 
gallons, in which it is to be bruised in successive 
portions, by a pressure siifGeient to burst the berries, 
vilhout breaking the seeds or mateiially compresEiDg 
the skins. Four gallons of water are then to be 
poured into the vessel, and the contents are to be 
carefully stirred, and squeezed in the hand until 
whole of the juice and pulp are separated 
the solid matters. The materials are then 
to remain at rest from ax to twenty-four hours, 
vhen they are to be strained through a coarse bag, 
by as much force as can conveniently be applied to 
them. One gallon of fresh water may aftenrards 
be passed through the marc, for the pui-poiC of 
removing any soluble matter which may have re- 
ined behind. Thirty pounds of white sugar aie 
to be dissolved in die juice thus procured, and 
>the total bulk made up with water to the amount of 
ten gallons and a half. 

" The liquor tlius obtained is the artificial must, 
which is equivalent to the juice of the grape. It is 
now to be introduced into a tub of sufficient capa- 
(Sly, over which a blanket or similar substaooe, 



^6 mmoifr o* wm*. 

tJitoVer^df by a boat«i^ is to b^ throiini ; the Ves£iel4idttg 
p\s^^ in jst tefii>|>6MtHure varyitftg from flf ty-£vte lb 
sixty degrees of Fahranheit^s thermomefer. Here 
-it miEiy it^main for twentyi^iir hours 6r turo djoys, 
-mo&tAittg to the' gytnptoitis (df ferttie&taftk>ii Whi^h it 
'tnUf sb^w, atid fiitmi' this tub it is ta be drawn iilto 
Hlie «A^ in -which it is td fe#<n«nti Whdn -m ' die 
^MAy irtnust' be filled nearly to tbebtn^Jiofe, tifikt 
^^e «etiiaft whieb alises may be thrown dttt. Am Ae 
"^ftfttssfitufiion ptofe^s, ftiMl th^btdk of thiiDi^ftt^iHn 
'theeaib^Uiiiiiiishes^tbeMtpierAuoust^ 
^hkdi'W«» teade for ' the egress ptttjpCM, ttfaitt^te 
ijKNinid'^/'io as lo'keieip the liqi^eir dtiltiMr Ae 
4b«nag4ftde; Yfhm the fettSkematiiia ikM^»i^ a 
4htle»i>re<iiiig(tid» ii» may^bd knotmbyadiiiftmi. 
rtftti'of the bi*ftiignoi8d»>the*biin{^ to b^driif«n 4i, 
'«fid aiiete boWd 'by its tide, into ^ich u' weodlen 
']M^k'to be^ fise^d. After a £^ dayB^ thispegiff^o 
^be iWM^ed, that if any iMtdriai^qteitky of airjkhls 
^i)etti g»3erslcid, it may have Vent <F(le ^ >m»ief tHId 
Hnmt<)e fflade<iiftjlr soo^^sove mDervafa; 'and wiMn 
'Iheipe appears ho longer any danger of exceMte 
t(iifpaia»M, the lE^d amy be perttmbeRtly ti^bt^ned. 

' ** ^be wine thus made ^must remain ^oV^t- f4ike 
winter in a cool cellar, as it is lib kmger ni^oaBSai^ 
^ttjnprcitroktt- tfaef^rmeiQting fipoeess» Ifiheop^tor 
fi^n&L -mimed to bestiow any fiUtht^ kboiir or cat* 
-fiMis^on^it^ it inay be tfxatnin^ ^mtae dear and: oipid 
-i^iWfiMis Ihe ttfidkifFWbrfiaryw btgmningf^^f 



MEokhj ^vhen^it&nej Mi'it will scmnetimes^'be, it fifilsty 
ci)e boittl^d'witfaDut.furt^r |>recautidti6. ' 

,i:f^ Toiinsui^ite fineness^ howtver^ it is d better 
*{)riftH3^ to decam it, -totlrMtis the «id df Dei^ettber, 
Htxiatk^reth es»k^ ' fto as to clear it ft&tt Its fiirst l^s. 

At this time also the operator will be airleto-diStigr- 

mine whether it is not too we^t fer his'Vicr^s. In 
tdus case, instead of decanting it, he will stir up the 
tea 'iBo as to Knew thi6 feimentitig procei^ ; taking 
'^ioms^^dboyf to increase tile temped 6ame 

imae. r\Ax wluttever time the wine has b«en d^fifemid, 
di is to'vixr £ned, ifntlid'tlMial' Way, with t^iilglaiiB. 
fiBf^mMmm}it^fyand expedient lo deeasit k a ^- 
ccond thiKr HM^'ia^tresb t3aek,'tt&d'tigain toteipm, ^e 

op^ation of'fiifiiig. Alt tfaese 'S^tti^fl^HdiodM 'be 
c«iade in dbafifdrj) and j if possible^ cold w^sfttber. In 
noty one, H-imist 'be bottled <dntteg the ^incd^^bf 

March. 

■'.. iHThe wiBethtldpddti<5ed%illg«itt'ifl}ybeKnsk, 
hMid:-«flnkr krits QUiriiti^ (fld,yotir ^^atiepthd) to the 

wines of Cham];^agne, with the streit^h tf Ib&test 

- ''^i'inatlentibn^ dr ciircintfStailoes Whkh^«atiilot 
^iidways> be controlled,' will sotnetimea €iause5t*to be 
*j«Ml,-''^Hat others, to be dry. ,. , . 

!*>7f*^ in the former case, it may bere-tnantkfiieltMd 
>die€tdlowing season, byaddiiiig'/tO'it that pr6p6^idn 
*)tf jnice from fipesh frait, 'M^hicH the opemtOT?s^Bi%. 
•ment may dictate, and renewing the fennf^titiktHm 
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and subsequent treatment, as before. In the latter 
case, as its briskness can never be restored, it must 
be treated as a dry wine, by decantmg into a- sul- 
phured cask, when it must be £ned and bottled in 
the usual manner. Such dry wines are occasionally 
disagreeable to the taste in the £rst or second year, 
but are much improved by keeping. 

** Variations of the Process described above. 

** The husk of the gooseberry, or the whole rf 
the marCf as well as the juice, may be fermented 
together in the vat along with the sugar, in the 
first state of the process. The fennoitation will thus 
be more rapid, and the wine prove stronger and less 
sweet, but it will acquire mate flavour. 

^^ Cream of tartar, ot^ wbidi is {deferable, crude 
tartar, may be added to the must, in the proportion 
of $ax ounces. 

^^ K it is wished to have a very sweet, as well as 
bnsk ¥rine, the quantity of sugar may be increased 
to forty pounds. 

^^ If the wine is intended to be less sweet and 
less strong than in the first case, the sugar must be 
reduced to tweqty-five pounds. Thus made, it 
will rarely fail to be brisk, but will at the same 
time be less durable. Wines of this kind will 
resemble the inferior classes of Champagne, and 
must commonly be consumed within the twelve- 
month. 
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** The proporticHi of fruit adopted in this receipt 
is tliat in common use; but to ensure briskness 
without excessive sweetness, or the chance of being 
obliged to renew the fermentation, it is recom- 
mended to increase the proportion of fruit to fifty 
pounds, when the su^r is thirty. If, during the 
fermentation of wine thus formed, there should 
appear any danger of the sweetness disappearing 
altogether, it may be decanted, and the fermenta- 
tion then checked by fining. Thus it will speedily 
be fit for use. 

" Wine from immature Currants. 

** The same proportions and precautions apply 
so precisely to this wine, that it is unnecessary ta 
repeat them. I may only remark, that greater care 
must be taken in separating the stalks, but that, 
with this exception, the marc of the currants is 
more manageable. The produce is also less con- 
taminated with . a bad flavour ; and this fruit is 
therefore, perhaps, still better calculated for brisk 
wines than the gooseberry. 

. f^ It must be understood, that in no case is the 
solid matter to be introduced into the cask ; and if 
>the head which: is formed in the fermenting-vttt 
should acquire a sour or musty smell, it is to be 
carefully separated. It is also to be rememb^:^, 
that in those cases, where the solid matter is not to 
be fermented mth the fluid, the juice, or musif may 
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be introduced at once into the cask^ without pre^ 
viously remaining in the Tat. 

^' Wine J)'om immature Grapes. 

^^ A^ no bfid flavour is commumcated by the 
husk, or even by the stem of the grape, this fruit 
may be u^ed in any state of immaturity in which it 
is most conveniently obtained. Grapes of diffisrent 
degrees of maturation may even be mixed together^ 
nor is it requisite tq attend to the selection of amy 
particular variety. ■* 

** It is but rarely, indeed, that we are allowed^ 
any choice in this matter. Fruit fit for this pur- 
pose may be obtained, where the vine is largely 
cultivated, from the thiiming, as usually practised on 
the branches in, this country wh^e the vines are 
und^r cover. In case that fruit raised out of doors 
is to be used, it wUl be preferable to wait till the 
grap^ shew a tendency to ripen, or till the advance 
of the, cold season shews that no further change can 
be\expected. ^ ' 

^^ The proportions and the treatment are preu 
ciaely similar to those laid down for the gooseberry ; 
I inagr xmly add, that the husks may always be £eiv 
n^nlsd in the vat with the fluid ; and, with the es- 
O^plion.of.the seeds, no harm can arise fron^briuiskig 
the^ solid matteiis, since the skins ^e out no bad 
properties ; and since the stems, during the peuiod 
of immaturity, have not acquired any (rfBeaasi« 
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astifing^n^y, while they add» at the sigipe tim^ tq the 
qu^tity of the vegeti^hle extract. 

" The reader must have long siqce perceived,, 
that yeast was not used. The ferment^^tion will,, 
th^e&T^9 SQn%etime& not keep pace with his wishes; 
SjC^^tixn^s it will appear as if it would not. occar at 
all. .Impatience^on this subject must be suppressedt; 
itiwUInQt, fini^Uy, be less effectual because it ba«. 
boeafiBoreiedipus; andanattentipn te thetemper^T; 
turo. wijU^coaimpnly be,suffi^nt,both to e:ii:cite and 
continue it. Any languor during its progress wUl 
be dio^ini^hed by agitaUng the cask, or by onutting 
ta r^enish the vessel to the bung, so tha^t the.sciam. 
or liead m^y be c(H;np^lkd to rem,9i]pi in the liq^^^ . 

" Wmejrom ihe Leaver of the Vine. 

^^ The leaves^ Hiay be taken at any period froK^ 
viofss, that.have been cultivated for this purpose^ and 
from which fruit is expected. 

^^ In other cases, they niay be obtained from the 
sUlimier pruning. The tendrils are equally useful^ 
The claret vi^e m^y be cultiv^t^ for thi^s pujrposi^ 
in wl)ich ca%e the.wiw will h^v^ a red colour.. The 
leaves arie^bestw]^ yoUQg ; at f urthe^t* they should 
not have attained their full growth^ and must be 
piiu^ed-witjh theif st^mst In the neighbourhoodof 
LpQujpOL .they require, to be carefully washed, to 
r^pif)¥e, the taste of the soot,, which so of tea adheres 
to.tl^in, 



<< Fattf (ft fifty pocmd^ cf sndi^ tda^^blfibg'kiV 
troduced into a tub of 'frnffiiri^ffrt ^ospacky^* ieveifW' 
eight gallops of Ixnling water are* then tote jiiuicd- 
over them, in which they are to infiise fta^twAnty- 
four hoursi The liquor being poured dS^y th«^ 
leaves must be pressed in a press off oonfliddrable 
power; and, being subsequently washed wiA an' 
additional gallon of water, they are to be^ iig^n 
submitted to the action of the presn. The smg^'^ 
varying, as in the former recMptS) £pom twenty Cft# 
thirty pounds, is then to be added to -the tdioBet 
liqui»rs; and the quantity being made up to Ufk 
gallons and a half, the process recommended in^i^ 
case of gooseberries is then to be fdlowed. Ak 
though the water is here directed to be boiling h^ 
it must be remembered that it is immediately^ oookd 
down to that temperature which is most efScaciaUd 
m extracting the several soluble ingredients «f the 
fruit. - -I 

'^ The processes described above «re caloukitBd 
for brisk wines, although, from mismanagenMiyii; 
they may sometimes fail of producing these. 

'^ If the operator desires to have sweet wines 
&om them, he is to f»oceed in a diffi»^ent manner. 

*^ In such cases, the largest prcqporticm of' sug^ 
must be used^ and, as soon as ihB first fmneniai- 
tioo has subsided, the wine is to be racked inlo^ 
sulphured cask, and fined. If it should, afker^ 
wards, shew a tendency to renew its fermentotoiyk 
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s»t|0i Jwrmcked tad fined agaia; ixr eren a third 
tfaMi: These wiMS, when completed, may renrniD in 
Ihc oaak for an indefiiute laigth of time. 

*} If dry wines are desired, the proceedings must 
l»TarM in the following manner. 
. . i^ The proportian of the fruit to the sugar must 
be the greatest which has been named. 

^^ The bung must remain open, but the fluid 
within must not be allowed to escape; while, if the 
Imnentataon proceeds languidly, it must be accele« 
mtad by beat and agitation. If, yfben it is finished, 
tlie wine continues too sweet, it may be bunged 
down till the Spring, without racking ir fining, 
when Itie fermentation must again be renewed. 
The renewal of the fermentation may also be 
efiected by adding some fresh juice of the same 
iruiti; 

<' At wfaatierer time, imd und^ whichever of these 
prooesaes, it has becc»ne dry, it is to be carefuUy 
fined and racked into a suljdiiired casJ(, and bottled, 
Aftar being once more carefully fined. 

** Wmejrom mature Gooieherriesj or Cw-rants, 

** These wines may be made either sweet or dry. 
.The rules, immediately preceding, which relate to 
tbe mjuiagementof the fermentation, require equally 
.to Watt^ded to in this case. 

" If sweet wine is intended, the quantity of fruit 
jhoul^^. lUMt e](ceed forty pounds; if dry wine is 

£ 
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4mteAf it majr extend to sbty. . ^Tbe ipfOppn^^ ^f 
sugar will be thirty pounds, as before. If &» ifl^^h 
strpnger, of either. qiuJiQr^ is desired^t Bttg^ti extend 
.to fi)9tjr*{x)unds*, •'.'.-• -^ ^'.■uv. '.'•"*.*■' /Ii'i«ri'> 

, : ^^ The same precauti(»s wre reqtnred !tn ^ibe ^^Ifc- 
' tioii' und <»jre ol the fruit> and the jmUf^em^x{t^{ 

vth^.husks. .. ■.. --ft..*; !.•.>->..:-.- 

« Wimfrom nia^re Grqpe^, ^,^. ^^^^^^^ 

^^ It is so seldom that a sufficient l|uatiCilyX>f "^thf^ 

can be procured, that it is almost superfluous to 

mention this variety. Bat the reader already 

knows that the grapes ripened in / this* coillitry 

Btiake very' indifferent wine, a%^ indeed, bapp^s 

even in more favoikred climates^ where the grapesj^f 

gi^dens are noted for producing bad wiqe4.' tilf 

wine is to be made from-ripe grapes, no water iafto 

i»'used( but, as the juice of the fruit is^ in genecaj, 

defleient in^ sugar, it is necessary that a quanCitiy <»f 

«ugar, varying from one to two pounds^- for ieseh 

'gallon of muBi^ should be added tak^ and <thi9/]n 

prccpdrtibn to the greater or less sweetness ^' the 

^fruit. The addiidoin of tairtar is also usctful isnitlns 

^n* <%The remainder of the managem^fft isasrllefiif^. 
>nr^ The wines from dderberries, -or oi^idt fruits^care 
mside in the same manner; Md iv4th> mthilkp ^n^pi^. 

'' ^<A'stiperiior class ^vffukAlrii]es9t^mU^^b}ritl|e 



wwoRf or -wisK. 



r« 



jiricrt"itf'ttll ihese fruits, without any water being 
added. ' I 

'■'" If wine is to be made from boiled fniita, {acasc 
chiefly applicable to the black currant,) it will be 
sufficient that the fruit is simply brought to the 
boiliRg point, before using it; the water in the 
vessel bfing so managed, as to avoid any risk of 

burning." Dr. MaccullocKs expedient Practical 

Rides Jbr maiiagtn^ IVinea made J'rom Fraiis of' 
British Grtnotk. 



f\i; Raisin Wine. .^^ 

" Put thirty gallons of soft water into a vessel, '«t 
least one third bigger than sufficient to contain that 
quantity ; and add to it pue hundred weight of 
Malaga raisins,grosslypicked from their stalks. Mix 
the whole well together, and cover it, partly, with a 
hnen cloth. When it has stood a little while in a 
warm place, it will begin to ferment, and must be 
well stirred about twice in twenty-four hours, for 
twelve or fourteen days. When the sweetness is 
nearly gone off, and the fermentation much abated, 
which will he perceived by the subsiding and rest of 
the rai^ns, strain ofF the fluid, pressing it, first by 
tbe band, and, afterwards, by a press, out of the 
rai^ns. Let this hquor be put into a sound wine 
caak, well dried and warmed, adding eight pounds 
of I-isbon sugar, and a little yeast, and reserving 
pvt of Uie litiuor, to be added, froui time to time, 



L 
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as the-declioe of fermentation will ^v^ T6aB^%^' ^ 
this state, the liquor must remain for a motitb'^ ^#^ 
the bung-hole open ; and, having filled the vessel 
ivith the reserved liquor, let it be closely stopped, 
aqd kept for a year, or long^, and then bottled bff. 
At the end of a year and a half, it may betlf^Mdc, 
but "will improve for four or five years. • ' 

Some saving miiy be made in the expanse, by 
diminishing the quantity of raisins, and increai^dng 
that of sugar, in the proportion of. four pounds of 
raisins to one of sugar ; or, by diminishing the {>ro- 
portion of both raisins and sugar, and adding clean 
malt spirits when the bung of the cask is closed up. 
Any .other large raisins may be used, as well as the 
Malaga ;. but the thinner the skins, and the sweeter 
the pulp, the strongs will be the wine. • 
:■ If this wine be perfectly fermented, and kept a 
Ip^g timfi, so that no sweetness remain,, it will re- 
semble Madeira. 

i » 

Frontignac. 

An artificial Frontignac may be. made of this 
wine, in whkh the proportion of sugar, or of malt 
spiiits, to the r^usins, is larg^, a^d. the whole body 
weaker ; the muscadel flavour being, oommunitated 
by an infusion of the flowers of meadow swe^t* In 
thepif^kiqg of this artifioal FrontigQac,.tbe ferment 
fihould be stopped, by closing th^ .cask, .and adding 
the Bforiti ^hile a con^der^le degree of ^wc^Uiess 
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jffmauD»;-And<4he viqa joaay be 'drank aftei* it has 
hfm aiUtUe while in thebottles. 

I Cyprus wine may be inutated by the same means; 
uauog three or four pounds more of sugar than the 
quantity above prescribed, and stopping the ferment 
•talioii while a considerable degree of sweetness 
remains. 

Artxficid Mountain may be made by preserving 
a small degree of sweetness, ^ving the nut-like 
flavour, and keeping the best kind of the above wine 
to a due age. The flavour may he obtained by the 
infusion of the Florentine orris root, powdered, with 
a very small proportion of orange and lemon peel ; 
and the wine may be rendered more dry and sweety 
by continuing the fermentation for a greater or less 
time, and adding a corresponding proportion o( 
clean malt spirits, when the fermentation is stopped 
sooner. The adding of some of the stony seeds of the 
rtdsins, well bruised, will give the nut-like flavour ; 
and the putting in a part of the stalks will add a 
sharpness, found generally in this kind of wine. 

Canary^ or Sack. 

'The racy taste of Canary, commonly called Sack, 
may be counterfeited by the addition of a proper 
quantity of the juice of white" currant berries to the 



wixtes tnafib rmdi « lirgt pi^pbrttODfofi^tftugiJk-iUfilhe 
rMins^ and kft, vefy vroel/ iii<<lfae ferMttvutlM.' 
But it U md^ that a spiiit, distilled from tfae^ea^nnr 
of clltt^, and clean mdt «{iirit8, putto^th^wiiie^aciU 
gLve it a very 'strong resemblanceof ^Sqekt;p]it-jiB 
said, alsc^ that the juice of- AhebvaaQbleib€prne% 
added to the mifxtureof the wine, befareithefemiei^^ 
tation, will ^ve both the colour and flavour jpf 
Claret} but, in this case^ dbe quantity of raisins 
should be consideriibly dimimshed, aadtjbjBitjf^^^ugat 
ipwjreas^ ^ the ferment^tipn iwwt be^:<;9j:^ijjff4 
till: the sweetness bcj wholly 4^$trpyed. . ., . /K}5/nnl» 

Imitation Pofi Wine. Nb. i: ' ' ^'^ ^'^'^ 

Take twenty-four gallons of cider, six gallons of 
th^ juice of elderberries, four gallons of Port wine, 
o^e gaQpn and a half of brandy, one poi;nd.pf .^pfij- 
if^xid^ two ounces of isinglass, dissolyipd U) ^^fl^]^ 
qf {b^ pider ; mix all together; bung it down cIqs^^ 
ii^ two months it will be fit to bottle, but ^hou^d^]^ 
k^pt in the bottles . six or eight moif ths, "JIq, ,gii^ J^jt 
a rquffh flavour, add si^^ ounces of aluip., .nvfrf 

' • IndtcUion Port Wine. No. «.-^ '^''* >^^^ 

Good cider, forty-five gallon^;' WsLhdfy^^'^ 
gallons; good Port wine, eight gallons ; iipe So^ 
two gallons: stew them in two gallons 'bfVitCTj 
press off the liquor, and add to the rest : if the 
dolour is IMA stFotig eiuon^j' B^^^c^^^'^^^d 
birtd«rs;brcuabew. = '''■• ''"'"'' -^'i-» M^'»*»'-^T3b4U- 



wxiBgTiib wrUj: litiinacU .iwgfr afioaiproduoQ a fijli 
^mfi^jodiapptoranoev the {lottiea 4being:;peckedi:><to 
iJkeH. sid^ OS tifiiial^ spdk Ibe eodajof thft corks mi^ 
$lMii|^ jdeodcticMf of < Brazil^wopd^ m\th a litde altoB^ 
wliiBfai^)kbDgwitktbe;eru6t, glv«Bjau nf^amikceof 
ilgeauoMili ..».t ;■ •■.-. - ••■ .0 • ••. . -c - . u ..;j^r 
i;xfX2j>/i .0 / ^ 'Siquihampion P&rt . . jj ; /jut * 

^^9%fkVt^[ky.!9ix gallons i^ dider^ ^{eittXk gBWont'^ 
tta tf '< M a e,^ve ^Uohs of brandy, ekveti gaI)o)ri[i<rf 
damson wine ; mix all together ; ' allow it t& stand^a 
few days to «ettle, it is then fit for use. 



!•/ • I.. »»ti 



Sherry. No. 1. -sT 

.. 'TSik^ tnirty-two pounds of loaf sugar, ten p6ur(fl^ 
ol* ki^r' (dandy, sixteen gallons of wat^t ; boil tHerfi 
iS^ £ qtiai^ter of an fabur, then'add six gallons o^^a% 
A^^irirt,' prepared as fbr English Madeira, and oife 
^muiiiif 'yeast ; set it to ferment, taking off the yeaift 
&1tir?ses; on the third day, add ten pounds of 
raisins, stoned, and, in anothier two or three day sJ, 
add one gaUoQjOf brandy ; btyng it down for four 
m^th.^ ^bj^iii draw it off into another cask, and add 
c^e^faUon more brandy : in three months it will be 

{;c,-P>l^e,die, ^cuttipgs of the vine, when they are 
undei^ing their second pruning ; put tboo^iatOA 
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tub, wbiob must prfsviou^Iy ba;?^e ftf^ocskthfl^ ,9^f^ 
IB the. bottom. Boil as mu^h nfater us .-will Q9t^ 
tbem, which must be put oo' them itf a btnliog^ 9l9t^ 
Cover the. tub oyer, an4 let it stand twenty^dGocv 
hours ; then draw the extract from ^the tAthy^bs 
cock. Put it into the copper, and, when it boilsy 
put it a second time oA the cuttitags, and let it stand 
till it is cold; and, to every gallon of theliqiiid, 
put three pounds of good loaf sugar. Put i|: injl^« i^ 
cask^ add,' when the fermentation baijf ,9ub^4<t<^ 
(which, perhaps, may continue near t^re^ ipifstfit^,) 
add to every eighteen gallons of wine made, ^. gal(Q|]i 
of spirits of wine ; and, abput the month of Sep^ 
tember, it will be in a fit state to drink. 

This wine will be found to equal the best Sherry, 
if it is suffered to remain two years, and thcf direc- 
tions carefully attended ta Care must be taken^ 
during the fermentation, the first month, to leave 
the bung-hole of the cask slightly covered, and, af 
the end of that time, to stop it down close. 

Sherry, No. 3. 

Take of the brown cluster grape, two bushels ; 
press them once only, and then add nine gallons of 
soft water, and fifty-six pounds of raw sugar, and of 
bitter almonds, well bruised, one pound. Put them 
into the cask, and let it stand, with the bung-hole 
uncovered, tiUthe fomentation, at least the violent 
fermentation} has subsided ; then stop the bung-.hol0 



tidiei, i^ %€' the hMl pit lAto ft bag", hdf a poMd 
'^muisftatd-seedi "^hicK itaist be suspended, fixim the 
fttttgj-'abotft the nriddle of the cask; and, at the 
'*Kli^^ -^triiEf, Sdd' tW quarts of French brandy : 
tf %hc/uWstiElfad tt^Blve moritJis before.it is tapped. 

nm." ■• ii -'i :• . Madeira. No, 1.- 

•*^^Take four bilshels of pale fflalt, ground, forty- 
foWgdl6(A^ of -wktCT nearly boding; sidt in the malt, 
tihft'^ftttB^ it to irtand th^e hours ; strain off twenty- 
tbuir 'goons',' then ddd fourteen pounds of raw sugar ; 
■^^n-it is dissolved, add one quart of good yeast; 
stirall well together, and allow it to remain in the 
tub twenty-four hours, as the yeast rises keep scum- 
ming it off, then put it into a cask, and when the fer* 
mentation is nearly finished add two gallons and a 
half of raisin wine, two gallons of brandy, and two 
gallons of Port wine ; bung it down for six or nine 
months. A second infusion of the malt will make 
good table beer. 

Madeira, No. 2. 

Take twelve gallons of water, to which add forty- 
two pounds of good raw sugar; boil it half an hour, 
taking care that it is well scummed. Whe^ quite 
cold, put to it four gallons of good ale wort out of the 
tun ; then put it into the cask, with twelve pounds 
of raisins, one quart of brandy, and- one ounce of 
pi(ik^ iisihglass. When it has done working, stop 

£5 



» '{Falce i»eventy poimds>;of good^ MakgVititbfliiMti; 
put them •; into ftitub, and add fourteen" gidkiiMi>4)f 
fipvingi' WftteTi ' ijtet Ihem^ ifemain fior AbmU'^thr^e 
\i^k$:v dien put than into a preas^ > and t^tld tiid^llte 
IkjiKir ' ^ur gallQQB ;of fine ale ivoit. Putt ift'{xito#% 
ijftiskr; 1<^ the bung remain out for aboiH^^'^Anfedb; 
then' stop ill closer and it will be tit; t^i^ te 
eight months; ' ■• -j :i hni 

Champaffne. No. 1. 
Take ten pounds of raw su^, twelve pounds of 
loaf fiugar, nine gallons of watar, three quaitf^ of 

m ounce <^ concrete acid of lenuMS or cry staUisedlKi4 
^fseatdXi dissolve by a gentle boil ; bef<H*e itbeeqto(9is 

oold^ add yeast one jnnt; when the fermentation; jp 
nearly over, add one gallon of periy, and twd q\iiMrlQi 
of brandy ; bung it up for three mmthS) thep i^rasiF 
out about a quart and dissolve one ounce of isinglass 
in it, pour it into the cask,' mixing it well ; in a fort- 
night it will be fine, bottle it, taking eare^-to'^ft it 
Well. ■ ■■■ > -^ '■ • \ -.-,.•. >.. 

To make pink Cbainpogne, add an: ^ncd >«f 
powdered cochineal when fii*i^ bunged up. ' ' . :« * 

Champagne. \ Ho. % 
Press the claret grape of this ooiinliy :in a^piiess, 



the iron part^irt»>ff k mU m^ %fr§j^iP9^]g^^i^faft 
flavour. Put the juice mto a cask together with 
the pulp, and expose if to til^ricytbf the sun twenty- 
:f0iiasibour^j;ifiifte]:).;which piftiithepiviaito^^die^^^s a 
l»eQmditt|De«:.*SUr»a the juice ^irell^ putiit into 

j^iftpiHiW^U-ses^onad cask, and sto]^ it doaefor foFt^ 
iff||gbi^h4wr^(intlmi'give it ve&t'neMr thei>un^^4iQle, 
ili9^tlefk i%'.ji^niainmi^ the vehUpeg but faff Iix3d«j«i; 
:a|^;^livd)^to ev^ry ^ghteen^gaiiciits potonbg^lpn 
jfff (ffjlit^ E>ei^ brandy. : Stop it <up clos^ again, 
and in four months it will be fit to bottlew . ' ' •>' = :> 

The corks of the bottles should be wired. 

J. ■ 

i 'i . ii -tr XSoaseberry Wine. No. 1. 

' Take ten gallons of ripe berries, bruised, thirty 
g^loOB of water ; soak them twenty^four hours, strain 
cflMl'{R«8B; to each gallon of the liqueur add three 
pcmtids'of raw sugar, ferment one m6nth with the 
bteig loose, dien drire it tight; in six months it 
wili be flt to botde. 

Gooseberry Wine. Na 2. 

Take bruised berries eighty pounds, ten gallons 
of water, soak for twenty-^four hours, and strain ; to 
each gallon add four pounds of loaf sugar ; ferment 
as usual, and a fine sparkling wine will be the result. 

OoQseberry Wine. No. 8. 
Take ten gallons of the juice of gooseberries not 
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good :tam • sugar ;^ irhsn die • fennenftatioii! • is <Beflriy 
ova*, add one gallon of dean 'malt ^spint or biatidff ; 
if earelully fermenfied% tbe prddoct witt^loe'ttss^ery 
superior "wine; • v. . . ■ . : ..• l•^^ .■ ,..ij • - /,;!■ 

Gooseoeny Wine, No. 4. , , 

Take a bushel of white gooseberries, when they 
are about two->tbifd8 ripe, an^pat them into a tub 
with nine gallons of wat^r ; let them stand i^wenty«- 
four hours^ put them into a press, tfod to thje iGi^uorj 
add forty pounds of good lump sugar; put it inlo 
a cask, bung it up, and let it stand twelve montlis, 
then bottle it, and be careful to wire the corks. 
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Gooseberry Wine. No. 6, 

To every three pounds of gooseberries, put a pint 
of spring water, the gooseberriee ha(virng'be«n*pirevi* 
ottsly bruised ; stir them weU^and' let. them ataobd 
twenfy-four hours, and to every three pounobnttf 
gooseberries and pint of water add a pound of kafip 
sugar, stir it till the sugar is dissolved, and let> it 
remain twenty-four hours more, then take ioff the 
scum, put the liquor into a cade, and let it w«ork'<^wo 
or three days, then bung it lip doses, and let i© 
remian four months before you bottle it^ and be 
careful not to tap the cask too low down. 

N 

Gooseberry Wine. No. ft 
To twelve gallons of soft water put dght gdlons 



/Jsteep themi icmiioiety^&f^V hours, theor pvdds hfaem, 
ilibd^addtta'thQ ja3€e:faity^ight|x)und9>of^ix^ raw 

;mgary(()Uti]t mtoitheicask, and let it Work for thvee 
days ; then add to it half a gallon of brandy, and one 
pint of fine mustard seed ; bung up close, and let it 
stand for six' months. 

:») .. o .,. .;.- .1- JOxt Citrraiii Wtne. ■'■■-■■■■ ' 

T^ke. sevept^ pounds of red currant|^,^bruiseaand 
pressed, ffood ihoist sugar forty-five pounds, water 
sufficient ' to fill up a fifteen-gallon cask, ferment; 
this produces a very pleasant red wine, rather tart, 
but keeps welL 

. • 
r, I J. . Wbke CV'trant Wine. fJa 1. 

J To> each gallon of iha juice. jDf li^hite' cunrantS| add 
three pounds and a half of good moist sugar, stir 
ilheirk well together Co dissolve the sugar, allow it to 
stand in the tub twelve hours, then put it into the 
cask, adding twelve ounces of crude tairtar, powdered^ 
to each twenty gallons, mixing it weH; allow it to 
fefmiMit for three months, carefully filling upv and 
covering the bung-hole with a tile; then bung down 
close, lea^ving the spile peg a little slack, to be exa^ 
mined occasionally to prevent the cask bursting for 
six months, it may then be drawn off into bottles, 
carefully avoiding to draw off the bottom ; if partieu- 
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kv:atl9ntu9ii b paid to k^ia: most be«ultf«iiwme'^i«aM 
be-pfodiiced.' ■•: ■ ^^ ■ ■ ■ •: i- \-*\Ur: -'(.f 'U* 

TFAe^^ Currant Wine. No. 2. f 
To every gallon of juice, add two gallons of water, 
and to every gallon when mixed, three pounds of tlie 
best lump sugar, let the sugar be dissolved, then 
put it into the cask, and leave the bung-hole open, 
so as to admit a little of the air ; and when it has 
been working about fourteen days, put into it, in a 
bag suspended from the bung, about half way in the 
cask, one pint of mustard seed, previously steepedln 
a quart of brandy, and in twelve months it may 
be tapped. 

These wines are too generally tapped in three or 
four months after they are made ; but, if it is con- 
venient to let them remain a season before they are 
used, they will be Uttle inferior to Lisbon wine. 

White Currant Wine. No. 8. 

To ten gallons of water, put the same quantity of 
l^hite currants ; let them remain in steep for forty-, 
eight hours, then press them, and add fifty pounds 
of good lump sugar, put it into the cask, and when 
it has worked fourteen days, add two ounces of bitter 
almonds well bruised, and one gallon of brandy; let 
it stand for six months, and you may then tap it. 

Mixed Currant Wine. 
T{ike of the juice of red and white currants and 



#ale9iaquiHL]^parls(j teisach gaUcntiiidd &iii!i|ioiiiidb 
of raw sugar, when the sugar is dissolvedjpMlKit inlo 
the cask, treat it in thesame way as the white cur- 
rant, fermenting rather longer ; it makes a beautiful 
ccdoured wme. 

'' ''•••■»&»«; eMrmii* W^Jkf. No. 1. : 

7^'akelbl^k.currants twemty pounds, br^mdy three 
pints, water, twelve gallons, fenneat for ten days, 
tl^en bottle and cork well. A pleasant, vinous, cool- 
ing liquor ifif produced, of a purple colour. 

t , 

'':'"' ' Black Currant Wine. No. 2. ' 

l' 

To ^ven gallons of the juice of the currant,, put 
the same .quantity of water, and add to it fiftyifiix 
ppundi^ of good raw sugar, put it into a cask, keep- 
ing back a little of the wipe to fill up the ca^k ^^i^ 
as it works over. When the fermentation has 
subsided, p^t to it <nie gallon of braMy» then bung 
^ dpwn, dose, and let it remain for twelve moQth^. 
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Slapk Currant Wine. No, 8. 

_'...'■' V. ■ • . : ■ 

'''■'■■• 

^ .^^If^^e. bushel of black currants, and a peck pf 
^t)^}^rries^ to wbidb add t^ gallons of water ; }ej^ 
^^m.^tre^a^ain tw(?pty-four hours in steep,.presS;off tl>e 
fruit) and, add to the liquor twenty-eight poiinds of! 
raw sugar ; when the sugar is dissolved, put it into a 
cask, add four ounces of bruised Jamaica ginger, 
and in a fortnight, put into it three quarts of 
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brandy, bung it down tight, and let it remain' 

for six months. 

' r 

Mixed Fruit Wine, No. 1. 

Take of white currants three sieves, red go4Me* 
berries two sieves, these should yield forty pints of 
juice ; to each gallon, add two gallons of water^^and 
to each gallon of the liquor, add three pounds and a 
half of raw sugar ; ferment thre^ months, and bottle. 

Mioced Fruit. Wine, No. 2. 

Take equal parts of white, red, and black cur-. ' 
rants, black-heart cherries, and raspberries ; to each 
(s^xxr pounds of the bruised &uit, add one gallon of 
water ; steep for three days, press, and to each gallon 
of Hquor add good moist sugar three pounds; fer^ 
ment, and when nearly finished, add to each nine 
gallons two pints of brandy ; if it does not fine soon 
Plough, dissolve an ounce of isinglass in a quart of 
water to each twenty gallons. 

Mixed Frmi Wine. No. 8. 

To ten gallons of white «fid red currants, add nine 
gfldlons of water, let tb^n stieep fof twetity.&^ff 
houK, then add twenty-^ght pounds df ¥aw fiiigai",' 
and fourteen pounds of goiod honey, and sho\XtVwH 
pounds df sliced beet^root. Ldt it Work afe^ltl^uial^ 
and th\sn add one gallon cif brandy.; \et it stii^' 
twelve months before you bottle it. 
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Cherry Wme. No. 1. ;, .. 

Take thirty pounds of cherries, twenty pounds of 
moist sugar, water sufficieni to fill a seven-gallon 
cask ; fferment slowly for four months, with the bung 
hole slightly closed ; bung down close for six months 
longer, it will then be very fine. 

Cherry Wine, Na 2. 

Take sixty pounds of black cherries picked from 
the stalks, bruise them well with the hands, half a 
bushel of red currants, and one gallon of strawber- 
ries well bruised, fifty pounds of raw sugar, as 
much water as will make up eighteen gallons, stir 
all well together, ferment with the bung out one 
month, then close the cask, and allow it to remain 
three months lotiger, then rack off the wine, and 
when fined, bottle for use. 

Elder Wine. No. 1. 

Take eight gallons of the juice of elderberries, 
twelve gallons of water, sixty pounds of browa 
sugar, boil them together half an hour, put it into 
a cask, and when at a proper heat, add half a pint 
of yeast ; when the fermentation is nearly finished, 
add half a gallcm of brandy ; bung it up for three 
months; When muUed with spices, it is a very 
agreeable cordial 
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Elder Wirie. No, 2. -miM^mV.} 

Gather the fruit when t^\l J^,^ put it into a 
"^PPS^,. when picked* and Vpil tUlj|ip ]b^^j^CTjh^ 
to sipH ; then draw it ojflTfron^ t|[^e popper. M^Sj 
through a sieve ; to every gaUop,pfJ[uice,.^pA 
gallons of water; and to e^h gallon^ ^ when, mixed. 
9dd three pounds and a half of raw sugar.- Ptut 
the juice into the copper agaiq, and let itf boil for 
an hour, skiromins: it well* then draw it off .iniqA 
tub, and when it is about lukewarm, spread .some 
yeast upon a toast, and put it into thp tub jto .the 
wine. Let it ferment in the tub two nights^ tmm 
draw it off into a cask, and add to eacli eighteen 
gallons, one ounce of cloves, two ounces of ginger, 
and two ounces of alUpice powdered. Put the t^png^ 
in slightly, till it has done hissipg; then 6tt>]^(^ 
dose, and m three months it will be fit. tp ^$p. ; ..ft ) 

• ■ ■ ' ,^ '• Uif 

Elder Wine. No. 8. 

•V.I . . • ■' ^ ' 4 f .. 

Take half a hundred weight of Mal(^ ,Fa}sin9i 
to which add sixteen gallons oi water; 'Steqpi}^ 
days, then press off the^ liquor and ,p^t i\i^toitM 
copper, with four gallona of elder juic^9,ai|^>loi%N' 
teen pounds of raw sugar; let it boil weM^fyvrMS 
an hour; then pour it upon four ounces offigiPg^ 
two ounces of cloves, and &ur' ounces ofiallsj^i^^ 
aU powdered ; add toast and yeast, as before^,. AfynK 
two days, draw it off into a c^ ; when it ba^ 4fsm 



working, bung it down. It will be fit to tap by 
Christmas. - ' - • v, v 

' '"'l '' '"'; mi^rwiri^:' -So.^: -• '■•^^••^■ 

^^^ak^' fbiir gsilloiis 'bf elder'' juice^ to which add 
.agM gallons bf soft water^ and thirty-six pbiinds 
OT goDci^rkw stigar; put them into a co^er, atid 
bcnl^^iialf'an hoiif, keeping it Well skimmed; th^ 
draw it'bff hot into a tub, in which is four oiinc^ 
CM powdered gin^r and four ounces of powdered 
al%)ice^''and woirklt with toast and yeast twenty- 
four hours'^ then draw it off into a cask, to which 
aaq ^nx gidlons of good cider, and in four days 
m^, biihg'it down' close. 

,i>- ^ , Elder Wine, NaS. 

^'^To^very gallcm of berries put a gallon of watei?^ 
itodl^ them- stand twenty-four hours, stinjmg.it 
often ; Iben put it into a copper and boil it wqU for 
half an hour ; then draw it off and strain it through 
a sieve ; then piit the juice into the copper a second 
ti%tfe^,'^ndrtoee(ch gallon of liquor add three poimds 
tt^a^tMlf d^ 'inoist sugar ; let it boil well together 
toP^blslt aH'hovit; > in the last five minutes- add 
lmi&€tf 'ging^'aAd |nnJento, of each fpar ounces to 
¥f^<t^nf galbng ; then take it out, and when cool, 
i!fia%4ft^^tbadt? ieoveted with good yeast ; let it work 
i^ldij^iuVVrhen it had Aine fermenting, putitkito^a 
ifld^ st»^it^lo88; let it stand tht^ee or four tnorfths, 
ibli^ b^te if^. . ^his wine will be excellent, poe- 
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sessing all that rich and full flavomr sa much udMnieed 
by good judges of this wine. . fi n. vrj 

ft 

Parsnip Wine, 

Is made by cutting the root into thia slioea, 
boiling them in water, pressing out the liquor, aiid 
fermenting it. This wine, when made strong, is df 
an excellent quality and flayour. 



f > 



• •* 



Orange Wine. No, I. 

Take thirty pounds of good raw sugar^ ten gallons 
of water, boil for half an hour; darify ivtththe 
whites of six eggs ; pour the bcnling liquor upon 
the peels of one hundred oranges ; add the strained 
juice of these oranges, and half a pint of yeast ; let 
it ferment three or four days, then strain into a 
barrel, bung it up loosely ; in a monthj add fcrtrr 
pints of brandy ; and in three months it will be fit 
to drink« 

Orange Wine. No. 2. 

Take half a chest of Seville oranges, squ^o^e tl^e 
juice from them, and dissolve in it forty-six pounds 
of good lump sugar ; then take half the quantity of 
the peel, put it into another tub, and pour upon it 
ten gallons of boiling water; let it stand itUI it 'is 
cold, then squeeze the peel a$ dry as you ((tan,'aild 
put the liquor, sugar, and juice iota & cask. When * 
the fermentation has subsided^ add to it4;in>'^iittni^ 
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«f/^a(^ f^fenek - brand jr; let- it -stand six taonths, 
and then bottle it. 

Orange Wine. No. 3. 
To every gallon of water put two pounds of good 
rkw sugiar and one pound of Malaga raisins ; let 
thfein • be put in^ a tub to steep for fourt^n days ; 
titeli jWss Iflie friiit, and to every gallon of Uquor, 
add the juice and peel df a Seville oirange ; ^ut it 
into a cask, and let it remain for six months. 



iri ,, ij '• • ii. 



Quince Wine. 



A ^akexjttinces, when they are fully ripe, and wipe 
off the vfiur. v^ dean; then take out the cores. 
Bruise the fruit as you do apples for cider, and 
press out the juice ; to every gallon of which add 
two gallooB of '^Mdsr, and to. each gallon of liquor, 
ttfW&'ppands'aiid: a half of loaf sugar, stirring w^tl 
together till the sugar is dissolved ; afterwards, pift 
il into a cask, and when the fermentation is ovei" 
bung it. up well. Let it stand sdx months before 
you bottle it; This wine will improve by. being 
ke;)6'twd:oJr three y^ars. 

Blackberry Wme. 

! Take the berries when they are ripe, and to 
eve]7;gaIlQQ of berries add one gallon c^f water; 
bmiise the jberries wsell, iand steep them twenty-four 
bpursi; ^tnuaoff the liquor, and t& every gallcm add 
tbv«ie.pQU£idaaiidahal£of isaw sugar^ andthe juice 
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Aiidnnd'Of twcnty»faur lemorai to eigbtdeo)8gilll$)i0 
of the mne. Pat it inta a cask, md <lib^//nex^ii|li^ 
butig it down dose. latwo.montbSuit'inUibejfitlfK) 
"'bottle.' '■ ••■»■'■■■::.. s'^ :rjdv/ 

Take green-gages, or Orleans plums, dtid'-^i!it 
them into a tub, and add as much boiling water as 
will totelt them; cover the tub over, aind lilt it 
stand three days ; draw the liquor from th^ bd^tcte 
of the tub, and to every gallon put threie^pbikWg Wf 
Itmip sugar: When thfe sugjir is dissolved, ifMtHt 
ftitb a cask, and bung it down in a we^y^^difti^^a 
^ion of brAndy to dghteen gallons of lv%iei *^' ^^ . 

Apricot Wine. , :<;ii>. 

Take isixteen poimds of apricots,. when iiditiy 
ripe, wTpe them clean, and cut them in pieces^; sfM 
two gMloili^ of water, and boil till die walieir><^lite 
strongly iftibibed the flavour of the fi:tiit;^*'yieii 
strain the liquor through a hair sieve, and to every 
quart add half a pound of lump isugar ; boil it again, 
careftilly taking off the scum ; theh'poiirit^iytt^ an 
earthen vessel, and the next day bottle it,' ' '^ '^^^ 

Ginger Wine. No. J. .., ^,^^,^.^j 

. Take twelve ounces of = good ginger^ bmnsod^^lcp^ 
gallons iof waiter, boil for half .an faour^ theadiM 
tRnenty-rCOght pounds of sugar <loaf sugart^ jf:rit^ifei 
wished to be pale) boil till it ia .disaolired^ 'potuinil# 



idtaliimski^diBl»eii^ leuMKifl^ slki^V and pour on the 
jS^Mr'^i 'whto> oool enough^ add yetet, and ferment^ 
#Iihg>^ii|ilhd'eaiEli:j that the yeast may work oui; 
when the fermentation abates, add three pints of 
brandy: bung it up Ibr thr^e months, and then 

^s> ry. / , Qif^f Wine. No. 2, 

1, tl^ ^fteen gallons of water, put fifty-six pounds 

/i^»49Q^ PA^ f^^g^* b^ ^^ ^^U f<>i^ half ^^ hoiu:, 
j^Lk^M^(9if th^: scum,. as it rises. Bruise one pound 
ifiy^ .l^est Jamsuca ginger ; pare and cut three 
^QS^il^mgn^.; and lyhea the syrup has boiled suf- 
ficiently,, p^Hflc it upon the lemons and ginger, and 
let them remain in it till the s}rrup is about luke- 
warm ; then squeeze them out, and piit into the 
(u^ ,# Uttle yeast, . Let it work three, days ; then 
imt it^ iptaacadk, with a little isinglass, and let it 
tf^^ihx^ months ; it will then be fit for use. 
(j^,j^ut th^ ginger and lemons into the cask. 

, Ginser Wine* No. 8. 

,; < Take fifty-six pounds of Malaga raisins, to which 
add twenty gallons, of soft water ; let them steep 
for fourteen days ; then press them off, and put the 
liquor into a cask; to which add one pound of 
l^tliger'well bruised, with the peel and juice of 
eighteen lemons, and one gallon of clarified syrup ; 
'letitVeoiain for four months, and it will be found 
icrdbd •* (vevy fine win^. 
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Raspberry Wine. No. T. 
To every gallon of raspberries put a gallon 




pounds of good raw sugar; put it into a cask^ and 
add to every eighteen gallons of wine one gallon of 
brandy. It will be ready to tap in three months. 

■ Raspberry Wine. '1Xo.1t. '"■ "^'"^'^ 

«■'■.■■■■■■ ■ ■ i. .'*■•.'.*. ■ fSGifiSflf 

If cider is used instead of water, and treated 
according to the preceding receipt, it will produi^a 
most delicious and rich wine ; if kept twelve montcis 
before it is bottled, it may be introduced as foreign 
wine, as the flavour of the raspberry will in a great 
measure be gone, and a more grateful one substi- 
tuted. 

Strawberry Wine. No. 1. 

To one bushel of pine strawberrie?, wh^n pc^H)^ 
Sii3A ten gallons of water, and twenty-eight po!JP^| 
of good raw sugar. When the. sugar, is diss<4x^ 
put Jit into a cask, with the rind and juice pf^tw^ye 
lemons ; allow it to fe^ent fourteen days,.a<HLl;|b^ 
ad4 one gallon of brandy* It will ])e fit Xo.XapJg. 
three months. *..>-,& 

Strawberry Wine. No. 2. 

^ To Qvlk bushel of strawberries, when pressed^^j^ 
six gallons of Herefordshire ci4er^ and.^e^^^ 
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quantity of water, to which add twenty pounds of 
good raw sugar, with the juice and rind of three 
lemona, and a quarter of a pound of well-bruised 
ginger ; allow it to ferment fourteen days. Then 
add two quarts of brandy ; bung it down close, and 
let it remain till bright. 

Baiiin Wine. 

Take one liundred weight of Malaga or Lcxia 

rmmaa ; sixteen gallons of water ; soak for fourteen 

days ; press out the liquor ; put it in a cask, with 

file bung loose tiil it has dune hissing ; then add 

I • fiwir pints of brandy, and bung it up close. 

^^P Turnip Wine. 

Take as many turnips as will produce ten gallons 
of juice, by grinding them in an apple mill, or 
bfui^ng them in a large mortar ; put the whole, ho 
ground or bruised, into a hmr bag, and press the 
hquor out ; add to it two pounds and a half of loaf 
sugar, for every gallon of juice. Let it stand in a 
tub twelve hours, that the sugar may dissolve, 
observing to stir it often ; put half a pint of brandy, 
and one quart of pleasant cider, to every gallon of 
liquor. Then put the whole into a clean cask, that 
will hold about fifteen gallons^ add pure water, or 
more turnip juice, enough to fill the cask, and let it 
stand, closely atopped, till the expiration of eight or 
n DUKithB, when it will be fit to bottle. 



9^'Tk^jil!c^ aodiribdB ol ten lenoBs^'aii&iNifa oMdpr 
"^^tllsiiitty would ^eadyiinprdteii^ .ba^ 

Lemon Wine. No.l, 

Pare four dozen' bf leiti6tts ; put the peek into 
'^nei'gilton'c^ bmndj^ und lot tkem^fitasd-iAlfirteett 
'^^^A^-i^t make the juice of the iemont mtoraii^ingip^ 
^^^^1 th t^o pounds of liimp mf^ 'WilieA tbec|ieiels 
'^'ii^^} infused a auffioiefttttinievi .boil:(ten» tgfUffmi of 
"i^^tkter^ with? lorty pounds of good Juriip jBbfpli^ibaif 
^i^liniibcir ^ putik;into a tub, aiid^'wbenr«o(d^^i^i^e 
:^^'Iii^andy^- peel j and Byrup, and put it inta jlhetMdc ; 
^^^stop it dose, «nd let it stand /ux months. . ynj tnU 

.-i«^'" .' X^awn TFiw^. .No. 2. "i,/)^ 

:pi\ ;.:r]?Q fiH^een gallonsofwater^ add' thirty prwnds of 
^^* ^^)od honey, and fifteen pounds of Malag^ctN^s; 
^^'^steep'tbem for fouvteea days; then pnmt>ciff> /the 
^^'4tqudr^ Maud add to ii the }uioe:\ttad md ^Infrrty 
i>n4QQions^ and tiivr quarts of brandjiin f dit k>to|p a 
<^^> dmk, andlet h stand till it is fine ''-. • > xi ;)d? 

?. / t^b aAske oiuiberriesy when . diey am aipe^ t^md to 

Hf)<i^vilryigidkn of frint put a galloD^aft apningflsatec, 

^/lohiKliidt .itbenUi steep twenty«.foQr'houffSJ9 tHeorrprefls 

>!Hidiaih'."wtU,.and to ereryi^lfxi of tW^uoK^iput 

three pounds of lump sugar. When it'sa.'dis«dnred, 

put it into a cask, and do not bung it down till it 



*jhm> iaae-iarwaktmg^ Theft bung it dowm dow, 
and, wbm fioe^ bottle )ity and let it renuun twelre 
months before used. 



4 1 



{;!.;. . Birch Wme* , 

^"^y^" f&^' BitBiSoxi tost prdeariDg the liquor fvom the 

. :i>iM!!ii''ti'eeS) is^at the beginmngof March^ while th6 

«i>M{)'ib risi^gi and before the leaves appear. The 

^^ i»6dileK| of procuring'the juice is by bopitag holeff in 

^'' theilii^^ the tree, and putting in faucets, which 

:'dti^:jeokinx)nIy made of the branches of eldesr, the 

''|M^ being taken out You may, without hurting 

the tree, if large, tap it in several places, five or^six 

at a time, and by that means save, from a few treeSp 

several gallons every day. If you have not enou^ 

'^'^ hii<diie d*y, thebotde, in which it dipps, must be 

"4orified dod^: however, make use. of it as soon a« 

'^ycki can.- . Take the sap, and boil it as long as the 

^'i'mxiio fises, skimming it all the time, and to every 

^ jgaUon 6f Hquor put four pounds of good sugar, and 

the peel of a lemon; boil it, afterwards, half an 

hour, skimming it very well ; pour it inta a clean 

tuby and, when it is almost cold, set it to ferment, 

' tnth yeast upon a toast : let it stand five or n^ daysj 

rtirmigit oftai. Take a cask, and sulphur it, then 

A' ' fjufr the wine ; lay the bung on light, tiU it has done 

" : fermenting, then stop it-dose : keep it three months^ 

( "ditiibottleitoC 



ITate ripe grapes, of tfte^ swe^ watte? ^4^^^^ 
jMHinds; |>ut them into api^/^hd t^k^^giiBm 
of the i^xpre^sed juice add two js^Uotis 'of 'w^ilt^ iiidt 
six pounds of East-India ^gat^ lueVm^^iiigsLt^h^^ 
well dissolved in a tub« and allow it to stand twenty- 
four hours, exposed to the air ; then draw it off into 
a cask, leaving the Ibung out. Wfiteri ImfermSRar 
tibn has subsided, rack it off into abotli^t ^Hk-^'^j^J 
Xiiig what sediment may remain in thd daik-'Bito'W 
niteringlbag, and, when it has riiti thrbu^;^' |iirt 3t* 
into the wine, with one galloii df Frencfi Bfeiiff^ 
stir it well, then stop the bung closed tafl ill "Sx! 
months after it will be found to be a very fine wine. 

Grape Wirie. No. 2. 

Take two bushels and a half of ripe grapes ; put 
them into a tub ; add eight gallons of soft water ; 
let them stand for thr^e days^ then press them ; add 
the expressed juice to the water, with twenty pounds 
of strong raw sugar ; then draw it off into a cask*. 
Let it ferment for about ten days, then add two 
gallons of French brandy, and half a pound of 
mustard seed. Bung it down close for six or eight 
months, it will then be in a fit state to tap. 

Damson Wine^ 

To every eight pounds of damsons add oiie galloB 
of boiling water ; allow it to stand three days ; 



strain off the li4iuiri$land:td-#v^^lon add three 
pq«9^ff:fCt ^w sugwj.i pvit H intp a, ca^ an^ fer- 
iN^j^i^ tho bupg lopi^f, twa mantes ;t;hen^4pye 
*/fe f^Pf^f^ aUpwat tp/sitpd four mpntj^a longei;, 
a«»MiiWb^#ne,Vottip-.i5pCr:;,: ■ .".■/. ,.. ,';,,, J, ^ .,. 

.«v , CottsRp Wme^ 

^^lifi^r,^ <4^; pour it hot vpon three pounds, 
■pm^',3(C|a«|.f.tb« tUr^dAjr j^traia the Hijuc^,, aiid 
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OF BREWING. 






. .\ji\niiS 



The early History of Brewing. 



I.uIj 



■ DW.rjii 



tHK art of brewing, or of preparing a ,fao«,' fei^.-' 

If''-' ' 

mehted liquor from fatinaceoui^ seeds, istiF rirf 
hi^h antiquity. The ancient figjrptians, ii(iar'\M 
sofl and climate of their country not being fitvoui^ 
able to the culture of the vine, were induced to^e^ 
ji. substitute in barley, from which, in all j»x)babilltj^, 
by the process of malting, they knew how' 't& 
procure a fermented liquor. All the aneiient 'ttttik 
luj[uors, however, seem to have been made ettriftiT 
of barley, or some other farinaceous gr^hj im 
therefore were not, generally, calculated for long 
keeping; as this quality depends considerably, 
tjiough pot entirely, on the hitter extract erf -hAps, 
or other vegetables, with which the liquor is thibgle^. 
jf bdem malt liquor is essentially composed of Wat^, 
" of the soluble parts of malt and hops, and of yel^H' 
IBesides the various qualities of malt liquors^ blP^ A 
lumilar kind, there are certain leadirig' fl^tur^*%f 
whi^h they are distinguish^! >H*d <3^isi«d ijtifl^ 
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difierent names, and to produce which different 
modes of management must be pursued. The prin- 
dpal distinctions are, into beer, properly so called ; 
ale; table, or small beer; and porter, which is 
commonly termed beer in London. Beer is a 
strong, fine,' and thin liquor ; the greater part of the 
mucilage ha^-ing been separated by boiling the wort 
longer than for ale, and carrying the fermentation 
farther, so as to convert the saccharine matter into 
alcohol. Ale is of a more sirupy consistence, and 
Hw^lfir taste; more of tlie mucilage being retained 
ia it, and the fermentation not having been earned 
to for as to decompose all the sugar. Small iKer, 
as its name implies, is a weaker liquor, and is miuae 
either by adding a large portion of water to the 
malt, or by mashing, with a fresh quantity of wateri 
what is left after the beer or ale wort is drawn off. 
Porter was probably made, originally, from very 
higli-dried malt; but, it is said, that its pecuna|^ 
^vour cannot be imparted by malt and hops aldite. 

^';,' ' Of Water. -■"'' 

^., Lightness is considered as a perfection in waiter'^; 
mat which weighs least, being generally the porest'. 
In brewing, the difference of water, whether rain, 
spring, river, or pond, is of little importance, pro- 
vided it be equally soft and pure. The chief art 
consists in the due regulation of heat ; and as soft 
■Bfttfys^fC found in most places, and become inore 
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alike iffaen heated, to the degree necessary to farm 
mmcta from malt, it is evioenty that aoy sort of 

beer or aieioay be tk^wea witn equal sucp^ m au 

{'ktiff iititiid rmii. :h.iTt '•■'i'f )ao=ir' /; ni.iuoa dab 
piacf^wnere ii|alt and ^ops can be prpcured. -. : 

Mklt IS DlirTey rendered nttor the purpoHie.oT 

brewiflg, by oemg n^a^e* to sprout or ^nninate^th 

vi .iU'A° 'A-Zj -^..'i-^- ,:-.■•■■' ^-V- *''-^- i^-^* p<)t nodfifl 
degr^ of heat nefg^Iy equal to tho^ which, the s^ed, 

v^'iV'W-''Vj' ■•■'■'•■•■ =■•! ^i T^'i' U' i^»-^' i3ii;{i i)ttioqda 
should be .impressed witp. when sown m the 

fffpund ; and aliped witp a heait sup^nor to that of 
yecetation, .and capable of checking lU The baney 
18 put into a cistern that holds nye, t^; twenty, or 
more quai^ters, and coyered with water, about. five, 
inches, to allow for its swelung ; it should remun in 
the cistern two or three days, ipore or less, in. pio- 
xioriion to the heat of the air, ana tlie state of the 
barley ; 0iat which has been washed by rains re^- 
quires less time than the dryer grain, that was savca 
well, and grew on dry ground. To judge when thie 
com is fully saturated, some persons drop ah iron 
rod perpendicularly into the cistern; if the grain 
readily giyes way, it is then considered time to draw 
off the water. Others take some of the corns, end- 
ways, between their fingers, and gently crush theia; 
if diey are in all parts mellow, and the husks opeii^ 
or start a little from the body of the com, they con- 
clude it has soaked long enough. The nicety of this 
is a material i>oint, for if it is infused too much it 
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wiIT-lesseA the sj^eetno^ and spmi of tne.pialt, and 
Cause the ,beer or a!e, made from it, to become dea<^ 
and sour in a short time. The water being wi^ll 
drained off, the grain should be taken out of the 
cistern and laid in a heap, about two feet in height. 
7'he corn should not be suffered to acquire eo g^at 
a, degree of heal in this heap, as to carry on germi-^ 
nation too fast, for this would cause the malt to 
become bitter and iil tasted. Before the acro^areui 
perceived to lengthen, the barley must be dispersed 
in beds, on the floor of the malt-house, and be 
liirned every four, six, .or eight liours, the outwAd 
parts inward, and the bottom upwards ; always 
keeping a clean floor, that the com which Hes n^st 
it, may not be chilled. As soon as it begins to com& 
or spire, it should be turned every three, four, or 
five hours, according to the temperature of ibe air- 
(by which this management ought to be governed^, j 
as it comes or works more, the heaps must be spread 
wider and thinner, in order that it may cool. ITi'ub 
it may lie, and be worked upon the floor, two .or 
three feet thick, ten or more feet broad, and fourljeen 
or more feet in length, to chip or spire ; and "whoi 
it is come enough, it is to be turnedtwelve or sixteen 
limes in twenty-four hours, if the season is wa^ih, 
When it is fixed, and the roots begin to die, it must 
l>e tliickened again, and often carefully turned ^nd 
worked, that the growth of the root may not revive. 

tSSie floor should be kept clear, and the malt turned 
% f5 



i^i^mif Um'ii't)^y.nmdier mould ncir actM^m^^<pm, 
tl^^the Made jcnay not grow^cntrnttbe^^ffp^^smi. 
of the root ; for^ if 'if dc]^% the dtreo^lh oJ^^lfec^iAidl 
^HSB-destroyfed. - -//r :■. ..-/^ -ni :,r>i)T 

*>'!« i^ of ^'great' cdDSecpience^ m ' imikftig<|t^><^»ijiH^ 
^kiBk ttie'gr^n'>be dried Mby a ^ety A4m fi&d^||lttd«ilft| 
lm,Viii^P tliilB purposi^ it ifiouid be tM>^ jikto^tt 
k(^ ^a^,'&tid there siiffiBredto>gr^W tetttib>f 4m1 
id^miii^'tietiv^^coiKiitibn, it in sps^^ >oiii'^«dUi4 
ii^^e:it'isi^(k)tsed to a heat greiiier<th»|ii9iliek»^ 
^»y M\egeit^ion^ hy which 4to- fial^etigt«^ttiiiib 
i^lfi^i The lime usfUally allowed for 'dr^i«8^-4 
l^df mbll^ iid from eight to twelte'hdeii)& u^ViMtett 
the<k)teHir cdT the barley haii not beea |^reatlj>^hiffig«id 
by 4h^ KeM, it i$ called {)d}enialtf; ibifltt)poiti<fl|ncfft 
itie^d^gtee'^'beat it hdfts been ^^^cmAto^iA^^da^frnf 
will be theed^r, each shade being distJAg«&llod 
b^<a difi^ent'^ name, as brown malt^ dtaiberil^Mtlt, 
Sk;. )>* 'Malt, When suiflSciently dried^ muist M/ lnkMi 
fioottf the ttiln and spired in <an -airy plae^^tiBiitiw 
tWmigMy too) ; and th^ pm into a beaf).^ iW4»@ib 
dbalt^k^uffi^red to grow too tnnehi» ormtitil Aeapkb 
ifi^diot through the dkin of the '■ tiki^ey^ thtfogboi^ 
thiM; 4 Ie¥t f)e malt^ it is not fit to br^w dlksta <fiir 
]dHg l^^pasg. Some- maltsters* spritikfe vfaiit Ibn 
malt n^wly removed from the kiln^ wm^^ii^ppas^ 
tii'have-been «fiade a Ibivgimeyiiii^fm^ 
pt&kip iv\ thisid^a i46Hi ^^Aixih^tmlMftJIiii^ 
exfiouA, a^ by' this priittteen ^ pMbnfer^^g^^ 



* jviposed on. The grain, by being moistaaed, wmir 
f^ a greater voliitne, and soon grows mqul^jft 
heats. Olid is thereby grcady injured. .; ■» 

There are several contrivances made usaotitiu 
the purpose of drying the malt on, — as the iiT»n- 
)^tc frame, and the tile frame, vhieh are butli full 
c£ little holes ; the brass-wired and iron-wirtjfl 
frames; and the liair-cloth. Tbo iron and 1%^ 
fr«iies were chiefly invented for drying brown iQall, 
and saving of fuel ; thcae, when ihoroi^hly J)Ot, 
will scorch the com in a short time. The. wire 
fj-ames are better, yet they ai-e apt to scorch. file 
otitWEH'd part of the corn, whicli cannot be got off 
so soon as the hair-clotli adaiits of. The lasC thr^ 
ways are much used for drying pale and amb^' 
malts, because the malt, can be more gradually dried ; 
but the hair-cloth is considered the best of all. 

Malt is dried with several sorts of fuel, — as coke, 
culm, Welch coal, straw, wood, fern. Sic. Coke is 
considered the best, if properly made, because it 
does not send forth smoke to injure the flavour of 
the malt. Some persons put a pock or mi>re of 
peas with every five quarters of barley to be made 
into malt, which greatly mellows the drink ; beans 
will do so likewise, but they will not come so sooi), 
nor mix so conveniently with the malt, as peas. 

Oats, malted in the same manner as barley, will 
moke a weak, soft, mellow, and pleasant di-ink ; but 
wheat, so treated, will produce a strong, Vis.'aA^, 
Nourishing, and fine liquor. 
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well, and has a thin skin ; chew some of it^iabdustf 
y^)^j^4fi^9W4^ m4i^l^W|sM^>^ rfiEittTbe 

^fl b^Jky,; ^p ha^ xpp^ t^eei) i^gMy. 0i^}^»i4dJnUr 
w^h heavier ibm^ tbaf >i)#cb(i ba^nbemifMrqHytji 
malted. 

>; Is 4J[iefilo#estand vladkM drted^^M|^<faM^4rin 
{Krodiice « greater length of won ' ^^rn'Ui^ VM^ 
bigb-diiedmaltvfoi^ wbid» r^hson it (t^ ^d«ft>^t4iH 
tbmeyiind four fib^ng^ per Kjoait^'^tk^V 4ir.l9/d!P 
fji ^h^r^ the most nucritiotid^^ felting>^ tli^^ftdit 
f^pl^ iiitd nearer to hs ^riginMl bafk^^MW }(}iSM 
^ retpin an idkalbe>and balMx^ ^iitiit^ mOA 
j^^er.tban tfaebrown'sort.- - • !^ »-m ^'I; ^i^ai^oid, 

.'f<i ^•'' ,,'< r v.. --.t. -.■..;.::...! ■<) ••■Mfni.iVpnR-d aril 

Amber-coloured Malt, , •., »„., ^^^ 

^^jl§. 4ped in ?, d^gr^ b^wi^e^.p^ mA b£ft<nti& 
and, jis inifch in ujse^ though but 8eldoai>iU9«(i olm^i 

.ylfj th^. highest dried,; and wiJU ik4(i44id%^9* 
^ijijc^.jjfprt,, being drawn from it f^ipeiftmAutai^ 

Amn^ng to >(];« CondbrupeV statemetii^, iriK 
hui]^e4. SLVA tyireiitj.dc^eefSfffi tb^.l^wftet'ihaaAilSiipr 
drying p^e Q^alt, a^dj.<Mie .hundred ^aadr^filljt th« 
highest for brown mail; and W ^iSKrass)^ \V %ak .^ 



<Ht^iWi^S^^}4i be 44?^Mtvtuit^ by th^ ijuui^bfl i^l^ 
iS^.^K^^^^ik^dEK>^(i^f>^t,i bobiiioCr8duteilnt)0(#|d^ 
M>#^l%n^ thk>«itfit)ei the grist 'ttoijdlh<iM Ihfc 

brewing, the intention of grmdiing: is4beHMik^^'^iKll 
the transparency of the liquor does not depend on 
the cut of the ^oni, as is supposed by some persons.' 
14"*^!^ tmi "l^niriiended to-bruise tli6 iBal^^be^ 
t#ed^i)|^4i>€^'^yliMier9;:in8te«} cX gnnSlii^i^:"if 
by this means, some of the fine mealy parts are 
saved, which would otherwise be lost in air, it must 
ibe 'Wei^r^ifiuitol^i^abie^ and perih&ps n6t' dqual tbHhe 
AfaiklMitag^ 0f^the #ater not cototihg in iij^Ue^iiite 
contact with the flour of the grain; so that, ii{)bb 
ito eWfaoIe^Ti^tiie^ diffn^eiSce betweefii brdi^g; and 
^tdiiig;th«r graiti ^catx'tie ^ ho great cbtisequen^^ 
^(1: TIM cMKtifttiettt; |)tots of* malt, like 'lib^' <^ SS^ 
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vegetable sweets, are so inclined to fermentation, 
that when once put in motion it is difficult to re- 
tard their progress, retain their preservativeiyuaK'ties, 
and prevent their becoming sloiL Among! thermwy; 
means put in practice to check the forwardni^Hif ' 
malt, none promised so much success aa blendtng^ 
with the extracts the juices of sudi v&g^tMaB^Bi'Mt 
themselves are not easily brought to fermcntatiiMit; 
Hops were selected for this purpose, and experienloe 
has confirmed their wholesomeness and efficattjri *^ij;') 



Hops 
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Are an aromatic, grateful bitter, endued witk a» 
austere and astringent qualitr)^, and guarded byiw 
strong resinous oil. The aromadc parts are viiliitiky 
and disengage themselves from the plant wifth'^a^ 
small heat. To preserve them in the^processeaof 
. brewing, the hops should be put into the copper as 
soon as possible, and be thoroughly wetted with the 
first extract, while the heat of the wort is at ^jUb 
least, and the fire under the copper has little Dr no 
effect thereon ; by this means, that flavour is re-« 
tamed which would otherwise be dissipated. 

After hops are bagged, the sooner and ti^lei^ 
they are pressed the better they will keep. If m 
brewing, part of a bag or pocket be left unuM), let 
die upper part of the bag be covered dose over the 
remainder, and a heavy weight put upon it, to.ex» 
c/adethemr. 



■n o) j:u^:i:i,;. <. Of Mashing. ....... J^., 

w^/jFibn^t fitq) in tjbe procesa of brewing is maaiW 
iiij^n whiek ts 'P^ocvied in. 4; kirge €«r cuku*' wqocief9 
iesadlv'^^^*A^u^»'^^Uc^ ^ proportion io.ins 
^ti^nty'^tod^ fiHnuaiied with> a falsQ bi»)ttQm» a ,&ff 
iKhss'alKEire^j^ : real one^ tfistced with small «ho}es, 
waimmAemib&r iB0veaUe or fixedi.;. There are tw0 
acl»>bpepkig8 in the interval betwj^en 4be: real and 
hiae bottoniv to; which pp<» aie/fixed ; one for the 
purpose of conveying water into the tun, and the 
other for drawing the liquor out of it. The malt 
ia/toibe aiceiilged evilly over the false bottom q| the, 
WTvp ^iiAtbeo,'by means of the sid&^pQ> a proper 
qiitndtj c£\ hot water is introduced from Ibe upp^ 
oopfevi ;Tb« water rises up through the malt>oryaia 
it^irodiied^ ibe grist; and wha% the whole quantiliy^ 
lafiintiio^oedfroffl the upper copper^ the roaahing 
bfigiiiia^'>the>iab)ect of which is to effects a^perfieet 
lafHtate'Of the mak with the water, so that..tbe.scte«> 
hie partfit niiay be cpctracted by it ; for this pttrpofle# 
tha grisliivfiiicdrporated with the water, by mieaiNs 
6f .iron rake% and - then the mass is beaten and agi^ 
taiedt^by long^ flat, wodden pdies, resembling; mrSf 
wkiHk ai^ either ' worked by hand or ^loat^ihefj^* 
Whdiiithe;mashiiig is completed, tbe;tuniiacpveeed« 
tof^n^eiit' the escape. of heat, and the whole is^su^ 
feF€kl.toTenuun at rest lor some time^ ua cH^er that 
llie insoluble parts may separate fioia \bi&v^2)i(3^x% 
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Tlie time 

according to the nature of the liqaor to be 1bi^T,«^, , 

and 



It IS allowed to reooiain still is AranouSy 
o the nature of the liquor to be brewed. , 




run off, slowlyat first, but more rapi^lj as it pe» 
comes nne, into the lower or boiling copper. 

The chief thing to be attended to ijx mashing, i# 
the temperature of the mash, which dependii on 
hMi of water, and on the state of the malt ; At 
Waaler was let in upon the grist boiling liot, 1 
starch which it contains would be dissolved, a 
c&yerted into a gelatinous substance, in "Vj^hicn al 
tBe other parts of the malt, and most of tlie wat^^ 
woiildbe entangfed beyond the poissibilitv oi reco- 
yery. The most eligible temperature for masnin * 
a|n)^ars to be from one hundred and eignt^o 
decrees to one hundred and ninety d^piees ^iit 
Fabirenhdit : for the first mashing, the heaibf the 
water must be somewhat below this temperature, 
an4 lower iii proportion to the dark colour piT^tfip 
malt made use of; for pale malt, the water! may Joe 
one hundred and eighty degrees ; but for bir6w:n, if^ 
ou^ht not to be more than one hundred iind sev^oi^ 
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degrees. The wort of the first ipa^hing is py raucQ 
theiichest in saccharine matter ; but to exhaust'tbe 

t .v • • .. .-,--1 .'.T^ 



malt, a second and a tlurd mashing is requir^ct, m 
wnich the water may be safely raised to onchuiwea 
and ninety degrees or upwards, Tlveuprofiortipn c^^ 
wort to he obtidned from each bushel of inalt ^ ~ ~ 





eatirely on the proposed strength of the liquor. It, 
is said i' that twenty-five or thirty gallons of tab1&- 
bepr miiy be taken from each bushel of malt. For 
alo ^d porter of the superior kinds, only the pro* 
duce of the first mashing, or six or eiglit gallons pet 
bushel, are to be taken. 

^^^' ' Of Bail'Lng and Hopping. 

^^^jTlf only one kind of liquor is made, tlic produce 
•"'•OTthe three mashings are to be mixed together; but 
if both ale and table-beer are required, the wort of 
the first and second mashing is appropriated to the 
ale, and the remainder is set aside for the beer. All 
the wort destined for the same Hquor, after it has 
run from the tun, is transferred to the large lower 
copper, and mixed witli a certain proportion of hops. 
The better the wort, the more hops are required. 
In private families, a pound of hops is generally 
used to every bushel of malt ; but in public brew- 
cries, a much smaller proportion is deemed sufBdeDL 
When both ale and table-beer are brewed from the 
same malt, the usual practice is to put the whole 
quantity of hops in the ale-wort, which having been 
boiled some lime, are to be transferred to the beer- 
wort, to be again boiled with it. 

To preserve porter for twelve months, when fer- 
mented at forty degrees, twelve pounds of hops arc 
considered sufficient for the produce of one quarter 
heated to sixty degrees, rather more 
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than double the qukntity of hopiiritt to^^ 
to preserve the beer the d^e leiigtih'df -dntef. 
matt-beer, to be fermented^ at f(Srtjr'degi^»tlil««q 
pounds to the quarter ^11 be sttffiien^; 4>Xllk:MiHM 
ttxty degrees, it will require idif poiindl^ 'of tb^t^*^ 
hpps, or sta and three-quarters pounds 'oPoId^4j(ifllffc 
which are such as have been kept one ycfaf^t'^afad^ 
have, in consequence, lost sbine of thieir good^^ilftfj^ 
Uties ; but this difference is not worttiy ibf • fidtf**^ 
when only small quantities are used. - i^ofnlu iii 
When the hops are mixed with thfe ^;lt«^'4!&J^M't 
copper, the liquor is to be made to boil; tttid th^ticafr> 
practice is to keep it boiling as fest as pdssitile^'lQl^ 
upon takitig a little of the liquor out, it is fbteqd'^ 
be full of small flakes, Kke those t)f eurd]6A^66Ml' 
The boiling copper, in cotntoon hrewmeB^^iif^Vt^ 
ciovered; but in those on a verj large '8c)«te,ii^hr 
jStted with a steam-tight cover, from the cess^tfi 
which passes a pipe, that terminates by'ise^^^ttf 
branches in the upper mashing or copper;^ -^hli 
steam, therefore, produced by the boiling, instead 
of being wasted, is let into the oold water, andidlut 
tehses it very nearly to the temperature requiited^JSli - 
nJashing, besides impregnating it very sensibljr If^i^ 
the essential oil of hops, in which the flavoiu* .neiHiicffi 

Of Cooling. .: , ,,.^,,,|i 

When the liquor is boiled, it is^disbbafg^c-iiltorli 
miinber of cooterv, or shallow tiib% in whtdljdil 



tm»$in^HTi^ it becotjoes .i^uifi^ently coqI to be sub- 
^Enkl^ tch.fermeaUMJKin. ,Jt ia qeceissary that th« 
p«9Citffs.e£' cooling should be. cairied on as exp^^ 
tiau^t|iS;909si]:de» particularly in hot weather, and 
tor .^i^^reason the spoolers in the great brewhouses 
i>H>T'Vfi0^..8baUo«. Liquor made from pale malt, 
irt9fl^wlH(^.is intended for immediate drinking, oee^ 
iKrt/.bt-^jpooled.loivirer tban seventy-five or eighty 
degfftoB : ^pf coui^se this kind of beer may be brewed 
in almost the hottesit weather; but beer brewed 
fisom ,lHt>WB malt,, and intended to be kept, must be 
opqied to nearly sio^ty degrees before it is put into a 
fit^pfffesi^entationt Hence, spring and autumn 
havQ: I beta; deemed the most favourable seasons fojr^ 
due maiMiftcturt' of the best malt liquors. In. the 
•sun^mer^ worts mu$t be got as cool as the weather 
•Willi adi^t of; and it being found that about three 
^^plock: ip the looming is the coolest period.of the 
tn^^s^y^four hours,. this is the time that. they should 
b^iettowork. 
h. f.;r ,. Of Fermentation. 

'-^j'BettfJiieceivesits strength and spirit from the prtK 
(Kdsi of. fermentEttion, during which a quantity of 
HUXfA alt is i^ven out of the fluid; the wort loses its^ 
vMudity «nd Bweet taste, its specific gravity is dimi- 
nished, and an inebriating quality is given to the 
liquor. When the wOrt is at'a proper temperature, 
tfae^yeitst xB-'itided to it, in the gyle tun, or square; 
tnd-in^a riiort'tn)ie tfoe fermentatita begins Kt tb« 



ijp^dWf till the whok^utf^ct^if .fiOj^ftJ,:jj^ 
«^ ftOT?j9d of Bmall,b«]^leg, .lyl^chfljil^^ 
^. 93 jtbe fj^npentoti^p il^lvappefi^>^Q$i;i)}fpg.^e^ 
<^ y^^ Spme.of.the bul*le^,oift..f^^ jjifi 
«Tt^rj&|Cc,,bur3^^ and. the film:4?f joai^jtfiTThi^ 
ti^je|?ri .$;JLn]^ is 9gaip borne PR Jiy> ^^fii^y^JWfeit 
bafeb|q^. X.hese films fcn^.^firs^^.jidjqjf^jlffi^ 

rm}iar. . }xk this state the fermQmzUqfx^x^fi/^ ^fSS^fl^ 
a)]^,fdrtei^ward$ dunipi«^ <^l^^..^)^>/?^>1^3SS^9l^ 
to mnk^ (yrhkh, it x^esfirst in tjiie JOD^dl^^pf^i^^H^i 
tb^ fernoeiDtatiou is to be ^l^^rVpf^ .by ^Vf ffflhlhAlHfe 
is,, dividing it into smaU. casks,. ajp4.^^ 
%rtber .yeast which it may pcodpce,,^ ^Vfi^fMI^ 
£^st as it is formed,, taking caret to Is^fp^Jj^^flfs^jj^ 
^d up vit^ fresh* liqupr, till ^^^^^g^^flf^gsht 
when the bung-hok is to be closejc^ ^'^^ff^?^W8bti 
after having stood a suf&ciept time to49^^Ji)g%I 
fo^ use. In London, from the %g6 capf f^|^i^y(gg{^ 
in . t)ie brewing trade, t}ie brewers j6ld^ jit^ ^^^?MS!59fili^ 
m^e. a quick return, anc^ th^p%ej^ Afjifesai 
out in the rough, as they term it, that is, ^^^^fffg^Un 
has.jstoQjd a sufficient time tp. fine^.J^ ^^c/^fff^ 
prop^ quantity of finmg is sept with .ij^J^jyl^^^ 
composed pf isinglass dissolved in v^^ sojfft JlfS^i 
brewed on purpose, without hops^ ^!f^j*.|5jj»4bt 
masL The ini^Jteeper. puti| the;finifl^ 



Bitir#iwSI iff 

aiA,"VKfcH"»Mifes ■ -(riHl tbe fcfcuk floating in the 
6e^j"aiid'fiirmsrfkindof net-work, which, gradually 

f&nkingno the bottom, camca all the impurities #ith 
it:^ ^Heiit inci*ase3 the \Tolence of fermentation, aWd 
if'it is too great, the process advances so rapidly ae 
to Tender it difficult to check it at the proper stag^,* 
wTiich, if not effected, the acetic fermentation y/^ 
eomtnetlce before it has precipitated the mucilage, 
df.ih' tire' brewer's language, purged itself, and 
catiS^S ' an "nnpalatablc mixture of acid, from iHi 
e^ctessivc (brmentation ; and of bitter, from the 
eitceBS of tmicilage, In the other extreme, where 
the heat is not sufficient for the fermentation, a de- 
ctmipoation of the wort takes place, and produces an 
unpalatable liquor, containing a combination of sweet 
and titter. In strong pale ales, it is the object of 
the 'brewer' to give them the greatest posablt 
striJngth, together with a very clear and fine ligfait 
colttnt, without containing much of vegetable flavour.' 
Ih' brown ales and porter, a fulness of palate, de^^' 
cdltnir, glutinous taste, and vegetable flavour, are'' 
pvbdilced by retaining pan of the farinaceous matter, 
iristead of expelling the whole of it, as in the former 
icistatlde. 

'^Whrti the heat of the atmosphere is more dian 
siicty' dfegreeS, the cool of the night must be chosen 
to'f>tit the wort to work. In lower degrees of the 
ahnbsphere, the wort must be set at a greater heat 
^Ij jtt'cflttiej^r ^ fgrj as the tendency to fermen- 



lation increases mih' the heat of the'wiAtfiii^^i||>is 
oeccssary tx> correct it by ptitting the Iiqik)i^.tairHi^M[ 
colder in hot weather, than in cold. ItlthiHiaM^kiPtil 
thirty degrees of Fahrenheit, isnxiall beeif 'idl6uM4>e aibC 
to work at about seventy degrees ? beeritttetidid%r 
keeping, at fifty-six degrees ; and amb^ bt ^liitfjftlfiv 
ales, at fifty-four degrees. When the air ns^iVSky, 
all these kinds may be set to work at fifty degrees. 
In the process^ of fermentation, the temperature of 
, the wort is often increased as much 'itt-i^h 184^rees; 
and it may in general be considerled,' ttilM'^e^^tNt 
will be ten degrees higher at' thri fadght^iP-tfi^lla'- 
mentation than it was when first put to'trttMcl'iA&p. 
posing the heat of the air continues ihe'stftiik^ "^^^^ 

I 

OfYeasL ''^!ur.j.w 

The yeast produced frotti strong beer't^^tfill^n9est 
to efiedt a temperate and regular fehheiitait&fil'^Qiat 
from weak small beer should nbt be tised ^trii^^fthe 
other can be procured ; it being apt to' diiet^ Jientljr 
for a short time, and then cease, l^i^^^^uaflltitj 
of the yeast has some effect on thedeii^MMijPliefw 
mentation; a greater quantity ' will" tiici^iilml\be 
rapidity of the process, in the same iiianHi^^4Ji a 
jpreater degree of heat would, and vtcexH^af'-VSllko^^ 
a greater proportion of yeast is requiii^^3ifHHilkter 
than in summer. Small beer intended fii^'^tiine- 
diat^ use, when the temperature is ii fow^'is* 'flirty 
Je^ees, will require about eight pints df ^yriittt^d'one 
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,rqf»M«ffl;<PJ^^«Ui 4f,4^ty, c^ six pints; at 

jf-m^ei^yi^PjSff^f fiTepipts; and at eighty degrees, 

i73 0«Wiu¥p^'^j'^^> intended for keepng, will 
trfMBWPfORly.; W pints at forty degrees, five pintis at 
'iiMfftSM^f^ W^ ^^ seventy, and three pints at eighty 

. ^^ ' Of Colouring. 

; vf^'yX^ j^o^r,«s^ fiayour of porter and brown beer 

ti^V|tti^|i^r|Bfdy [derived from high-dried malts, which 

I'lfoi^rSQQrcIied and;partia]ly charred on- the. kiln ; "But 

.<,2)iis;|;^n^peft3 b^g found to cause a great waste of 

- the fef;i^ntable matter, which might otherwise be 

extracted from them, has given place to the more 

economical plan of colouring beer, obtained from 

.^.^ffal^nialt. The cheapest method of effecting this 

Ti.;^!!)^ ^ ^y !^^^ addition of burnt sugar, which 

•i ^ fSfl^^^ ^^ desired flavour as well as colour. 

V .- tr jf]C^*ii(]U)d^ xxf preparing the sugar for colouring b 

/j.^j/pUowpr^^^ne hundred weight 6f coarse brown 

2'yi^i:^i;.i;i put .into a cast-iron boiler, of a bemi- 

»tij*pl^3ri^-^8**^^' ^i^ ^^^ gallon of water. This is 
^. J^oi|i^^,^^d kept constantly stirred, till it turns 
, >' »JS4fpHs\^^ ^^ ^ ^^ consistence of treacle ; the smoke 
;,^fj|pi4ng{&Pin it is now set on fire, and this oominoni- 
.'iftfiffi^t^^ the whole, which is .suffered to bum about 
^, .^^n.^, or , twelve minutes, and then extinguished by 
.''j^p^tt|](igjon the cov?r of the boiler. While it is hot. 



It IB diluted with ivater^ to briiig it mtm a 
itste ; three parts of the lugar irill make two 
of. this colour. When used, it is put into the ggim 
tun, in the proportion of two or three pouMb^Wa 
•barrd ; but this depends upon the odour d tha 
yinflk from which the liquor is brewed, and die 
wluch the beer is intended to have. 

To avoid the prejudice which the puUfie 
generally entertained against the introduetkxi of I 
Qlatters into the beer, excepting malt 9bA 
toine porter brewers have xxf late used a 
thor richest wort, instead of sugar,, for 
'colouring. This is concentrated by boiling it a 
iron pan, andis burnt in the same manner as 
over which it has some alight advantage, as tha 
burning the farinaccious matter contained in the 
gives it an agreeable bitten M. de Rodie took 
a patent in 1809, for using the husks of the 
eolouring, by burning them to a coffee-colotl^y 
ntixihg than with the malt, at the rate of thirtjr^^ 
pounds to a quarter of malt ; or the water majf ba 
aoioured before brewing, by infusing these 
skins in it. 

If wcxrt is suffered to remain in the und^ 
too kmg, a premature fermentation will take 
eaUed by the brewers, foxiness; and the beer 
duced fr€3m such wort, will be nauseous and u%tp^ 
Hitable. 

The grist of malt is said by brewers to be aeC, 



."4rintii' i0«feead of -separating for extraction^ it runs 

-■ feib^fdodBy ' iae r caa ea in: heat,- and coagulates. Tiiis 

NM:(»deKit IS' owing to tbeover quantity of heat in the 

«wal)eiriipplied in the extractiour^ 

.w HHie Mr -included in the grist, "which is a prindtpal 

4gS9lt IB: reserving the malt, being thereby expdled, 

the mass remains inert, audits parts adhering too 

.^l^lpely.-^ together, are with difficulty separated. 

■jltiwiugh^an immedinte application of- more water to 

Jjb#^,gna«^ is the only remedy, yet, as the cohesiw is 

';4ipe«dji;'4ind steofigj it seldom takes isfiect New 

4i||aUi^^wJiUch. have not lost the heat received ftom 

4){li§Jul[^j^^'^ost apt. to lead the brewer into this 

€jgpgf^ llQ4.£eaerally in the first part of the process. 

^^ftne Signs which generally direct the processes in 

Bremnjor, 

..^^fJ^^Wben a white Sour settles either in the under 
.jj^k oi:.Cpppex; back, which is sometimes the case of 
Jl^^sLe^tract^ it is a sure sign such an extract has 
ijotj^^a^iaade sufficiently hot, or, in technical terms, 
itji^ the.liquor has been taken too slack. 

^. The first extract should always have some 
'^^9 or head, in the under back. 

, |t.. The head, or froth, in the under back appear- 
mg red, blue, purple, or fiery, shews the liquors to 
l^ye been taken too hot. 

4- When the grist feels slippery, it generally is a 
sign that the liquors have been taken too high. 
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5. Beer ought always to work kind out of the 
cask when cleansed, but the froth in summer will be 
somewhat more open than in winter. 

6. When the head of yeast in the gyle tun b^n^ 
to sink, it is a sign that the vinous fermentation is 
ended. 

Utensils used in a Brewhouse. 

1. The liqicor back is a cistern in which the cold 
waUr (or, as it is called, the liquor) is reserved for 
use. 

2. The copper, used for heating the liquor. 

3. The copper back. 

4. The mash tun, in which the operation of mash- 
ing is performed. 

5. The under back, into which the wort is drawn 
off after mashing. 

6. The jack back, which receives the wort after it 
has been boiled with the hops, and has, in some 
brewhouses, a cast-iron floor, pierced with small 
boles, to admit the wort but retain the hops. 

7. The coolers are shallow vessels, in which th« 
wort is soon cooled, by presenting a large surface to 
the air. 

8. The gyle tims, or squares, in which the liquor 
is first put to ferment. 

9^ Workmg tuns, in which the liquor is cleansed. 

10. Store vats are immense tuns used in 
breweries, for keeping beer till wanted for sale. 

11. Co^i^y large and small. 
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Of Porter. 

The distinguishing characters of this liquor, are 
its deq) brown colour, and an agreeable flavour, 
which it is difficult to describe, our language having 
so few words expressive of diflerent^ tastes. The 
origin of the name is thus related, by the ingenious 
author of the Picture of London : ^^ Before the year 
1730, the malt liquors in general use in London, 
were ale, beer, and twopenny ; and it was customary 
for the drinkers of malt Uqu<»: to call for a pint or 
tankard of half and half, i. e. half of de, and half of 
^beer; or half of beer, and half of twopenny. In 
course of time it also became the practice to call for 
a pint or tankard of three threads^ meaning, a third 
of ale, beer, and twopenny ; and thus the publican 
had the trouble to go to three casks, and turn three 
cocks, for a pint of liquor. To avoid this inconve- 
nience and waste, a brewer of the name of Harwood 
conceived the idea of making a liquor, which should 
partake of the same united flavours — pf ale, beer, 
and twopenny ; he did so, and succeeded, calling 
it intire or entire butt, meaning that it was drawn 
entirely from one cask or butt ; and as it was a very 
hearty and nourishing liquor, it was very suitable 
for porters, and other working people; hence it 
obtained the name of porter.^ The house of Har- 
wood is still a respectable brewery ; but an imm^^niF^ 
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trade has, since the period above mentioned, arisen, 
and is divided among several brewers. 

At first, the essential difference in the method of 
brewing porter and other kinds of beer, wc^s, that 
it was brewed from brown malt, and this gave to it 
both the colour and flavour required. Of late yeaxs, 
it has been brewed from mixtures of pale and brown 
malt, and the colour of the present liquor is much 
less than was formerly deemed requisite ; but find- 
ing that pale malt yields a much greater portion of 
saccharine matter than brown, the greatest number 
of the London brewers have given up the brown 
malt altogether, using pale and amber malt, which 
is intermediate between the two ; from these they 
procure a liquor of proper strength, and they give 
it both colour and flavour by the addition of coloiu:- 
ing matter made from burnt sugar, or by burning 
the sugar of concentrated wort. All the London 
porter is professed to be one entire butt, as inde^ 
it was at first, but the system is now altered; ^nd 
it is very generally compounded of two kinds,, or 
•rather the same liquor in two different stages, th? 
due admixture of which is palatable, though neither 
is good alone. One is mild, and the other sUJ^ 
porter, the former is that which hits a slightly bitter 
flavoiu-, from having been lately brew.ed ; the latter 
has been kept longer. This mixture the publicw 
adapts to the pajates of his several customers, an4 
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effects the mixture very readily, by means of a ma- 
chine containing small pumps worked by handles. 
.In these are four pumps, but only three spouts, 
because two o( the pumps throw out at the same 
spout; oneof thiese two pumps draws the mild, and 
the other the stale porter, from the casks down in 
the cellar; and the publican, by dexterously chang- 
ing his hold to the handle of tl?e next pump, works 
dither pump, and draws both kinds of beer at the 
isame i^ut. An indifferent observer supposes, 
that since it all comes from one spout, it is entire butt 
lieerv as the publican professes over his door, and 
which vulgar prejudice has decided to be the only 
good porter, though the difference is not easily 
distinguished. 

To review the several processes of the brewing of 
pdrter, it should be observed, that it is required, in 
the mashing, to extract from the malt all the saccha- 
nliti it contains ; but the heat at which this must be 
done is also favourable for extracting a great pro^ 
portion of the mucilage and glutinous parts of the 
•inalt, which must afterwards, in some degree^ be 
separated from the wort, and the portion which is 
Idft will determine the flavour and colour of the 
beer. If die heat of the mashing liquor is too low^ 
it will extract so much of these matters, that all the 
subsequent processes caii never separate them Suffi- 
ciently to make the liquor fine ; and, at the same 
4kme, it will not extract much saccharum. . But, by 
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increasing the heat, the mucilage becomes, in a 
sure, coagulated in the tun, and is not extracted in 
so great a degree, whilst the saccharum is tidcen up 
by the wort in full proportion. On the other haiid> 
an excessive heat carries this too far, for it makes a 
complete paste of the malt, by melting the gluten ; 
and the whole resembles a hasty puddbg. This 
disaster, which the brewer calls setiing the goods, 
spoils the whole process, as a great proportion of the 
water becomes combined with the malt, in the state 
of paste, and will not run off; whilst that propc»% 
tion which does remain unmixed, and can be drained 
out, has extracted little or nothing, either of 
saccharum or gluten, from the malt This state of 
things takes place, in a greater or less degree% 
whenever the extracting heat is taken too high ; the 
other extreme we have spoken of. Between these 
the brewer endeavours to keep ; and by his success 
in this simple point, the quality and strength of his 
.beer will be influenced most materially. No precin 
rules can be given for the actual heats, as they 
4epend upon the nature of the malt, the heat 4ised iii 
<irying it (the brown requiring less heat than pale) ; 
the quality of the water has also its share, and die 
quantity of malt mashed at once, (because a great 
mash-tun loses less of its heat during the mashing 
than a smaller one;) also the temperature of the 
atmosphere. 
Having been thus necessitated to extract more of 
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the sdid matters from the malt than he wishes to 
retain^ the brewer, in the succeeding processes, 
turns his attention to the most effective means of 
e!xpelling the superabundant mucilage, and, without 
kming llie sugar, to leave a fine transparent and 
palatable liquor. 

By the process of boiling, the grossest part of the 
mucilage extracted by the wort is coagulated, and 
in a manner precipitated into distinct fecula, leaving 
the liquor, which was before thick and muddy, com- 
paratively clear, between the flakes, which are so 
large as to be individually visible. The boiling, 
also, extracts the bitter of the hops, which is neces- 
sary to make the beer keep, tUl it becomes fine and 
fit for the table ; it also concentrates the wort, by 
evaporating a part of the water used in the mashing; 
on spreading the wort thin in the coolers, the fecula 
then subsides, and is left behind. 

The fermentation does not expel any of the ex- 
tract matter, but the dhief object of it is, to convert 
the saccharum into alcohol or spirit; and at the same 
time it disposes the grosser parts to a more favour- 
able state for the separation which takes place in 
the second fermentation in the rounds ; and by the 
great quantity of yeast which is thrown off, the beer 
becomes finer, at the same time that the production 
of spirit continues, and it loses its sweet taste. 
When this fermentation subsides, the beer is stored, 
md remains quiet, the longer time the better, to 
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become clear and transparent ; but this is, provide^ 
the quantity of hops it had is sufficient to prevent 
its becoming sour, because the extract of the hop is 
inimical to fermentation, and prevents that process 
going on in the store vat, which^ if it did, would 
produce vinegar. What is really intended in the 
store vat is, to deposit those finer particles of super- 
abundant matter which have escaped the other pro* 
cesses ; and the beer improves in its strength. 

To brew three Barrels of Porter, 

Take one quarter, of high-dried malt, with one or 
two pecks of patent malt ; mash in the same manner 
as directed for beer. Add the following ingredients: 
eight pounds of good hops, one pound of liquorice 
root, two pounds of Spanish juice, half a pound of 
ground ginger, one pound of salt, eight ounces of 
hartshorn shavings, and four ounces of porter 
extract. 

Separate the hops, and run the wort on them; 
when placed in the copper, and in a state of ebyil- 
lition, infuse the whole of the other ingredients. 
Let it boil about one hour, or till you discover the 
surface of the liquor to become flaky, and the wort 
broken ; then take it from the copper and strain it 
into the coolers. Now proceed in the usual way till 
it be fit to rack, which will be in about a fortnight ; 
draw it off into another vat, in which let it remain 
three hours to settle, and in the mean, time wash the 



cask, q^ite dean ;< draw fromithe vitt the^ contents, 
and return tbem to the cask, leaving the sediment 
that has lodged during the three hours. If the 
colour be not full enough, add, when racking, some 
brandy colouring, which soon gives to it that 
pleasing. appearance peculiar to good. porter. Do^ 
not Jll tlie cask quite full; bung it close the fol- 
lowing day, but leave the peg^hole open for a few- 
days, or a week, according to the state c^ the atmo- 
sphere; peg it when you think it is fine; and if it 
£q)ipears to be fast approaching to clearness, and has 
stood long enough for the attainment of maturity, 
tap it, .and draw it quickly ; for porter^ in cask, 
always reqiiires a quick draught, and when it gets 
fjat bottle it off as soon as possible. 

It .will improve greatly by standing a few months 
in the bottle. 
; . London Porter, 

For five barrels. — ^Eight bushels of malt ; mash at 
twice, with a sufficient quantity of water ; add in 
the boiling from eight to twelve pounds of hops, six 
pounds of treacle, moist sugar sixteen pounds (one 
half rf which is usually made into essentia bina, 
and the other into colour), Jialf an ounce of capsicum, 
two ounces of Spanish liquorice, one ounce of 
linseed, a quarter of an ounce each of cinnamon and 
heading; cool, and add yeast one or two gallons ; 
when it has got a good head, cleanse it with ginger? 
thre^ ounces^ and cocculus.indicus one ounce ; then 

g5 
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barrel and finish the working ; fine with isinglaas or 
hartshorn shavings. 

Brown Siout 

Is brewed in the same manner as porter^ using 
a larger propcnrtion of the ingredients to give it 
strength; consequently, more time is required to 
bring it to perfection. Grood brown stout idunikl 
stand in the cellar nine months or more, befrare it i» 
tapped. 

Brown stout should always be prefenred for 
bottling. 

To brew one Hogshead of London AU. 

Take six bushels of good brown malt, and five 
pounds of good hops. Add to the wort, when 
boiling, the following ingredients : three poundshof 
honey, three pounds of molasses, two ounces of 
ground ^nger, four ounces of hartshcxm shavii^, 
ajid half an ounce of common salt. 

Let the above articles be well boiled in the liquor, 
and go through the same process as other aks. 
Rack it when convenient, and let it stand three or 
four months : this is a very delicious rich ale whea 
it has attained perfection. 

Burton Ale. 

For one hogshead of Burton use five bushels of the 
best brown malt, and four pounds and a half of hc^ ; 
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Uifuse into the liquor, when boiling, the under- 
mentioned articles, namely, six pounds of molassei^, 
two ounces of bruised ^nger, four ounces of harts, 
horn shavings, two ounces of salt, and two ounces of 
coriander seed. 

Rack the ccmtents in the space of ten days aftef 
fermentation has ceased, then add three pounds oi 
oat, barley, or wheat meal, and let it remain undis- 
turbed about three months, then it will be fit for 
use. 

Strong Ale, 

Twelve bushels of malt to the hogshead for beer, 
(or fourteen if you wish it of a very good body), 
eight for ale ; for either pour the whole quantity of 
water, hot but not boiling, on at once, ond let it 
infuse three hoiurs, close covered ; mash it in the 
first half hour, and let it stand the remainder of the 
time; run it on the hops, previously infused in 
water : for strong beer, three qfuarters of a pound to 
a bushel ; if for ale, half a pound. Boil them with 
the wort two hours from the time it begins to boil. 
Cool a pidlfull to add two quarts of yeast to, which 
will prepare it for putting to the rest when ready 
next day ; but, if possiUe, put together the i^iffla^ 
night. Tun as usual; cover the bung-hole with- 
paper, when the beer has done working ; and when 
it is to be stopped have ready a pound and a half of 
hops, dried before the fire ; put them into the bung< 
hole, and fasten it up.. 
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Let it stand twelve months in casks, and twelvd io 
bottles, before it is drank. It will keep^ and be 
▼ery fine, eight or ten years. It should be brewed 
the beginning of March. 

Great care must be taken that the bottles are per- 
fectly prepared, and that the corks are of the l^t 
sort. 

The ale will be ready in three or four months^ 
and if the vent-peg be never removed, it will hiaye 
spirit and strength to the very last Allow two 
gallons of water at first for waste. 

After the beer or ale is run from the grains, pour 
a hogshead and a half for the twelve bushels ; and a 
hogshead of water, if eight were brewed ; mash, and 
let stand, and then boil, &c. Use some of the hops 
for this table beer that were boiled for the strong. 

When thunder or hot weather causes beer to turn 
tour, a tea-spoonful, or more if required, of salt of 
tartar, put into the jug, will rectify it. Let it be- 
drawn just before it is drank, or it will taste flat. 

WeUhAle. 

Pour forty-two gallons of water, hot, but not» 
quite boiling, on ^ght bushels of malt; cover, and.; 
let it stand three hours. In the mean time, infuse 
four pounds of hops in a little hot water; and put 
the water and hops into the tub, and run the wort 
upon them, and boil them together three hours. 
Strain off the hops, and keep for the small beer. 



Let the wort stand in a high tub till ccx)l enough to 
receive the yeast, of which put two quarts, of ale; 
or,, if, you cannot get it, of small beer yeast. Mix 
it thoroughly and often. Wheti the wort has done 
working, the second or third day, the yeast will 
nnk rather than rise in the middle ; remove it then^ 
and turn the ale as it works out ; pour a quart in 
at a time, and. gently,^ to prevent the fermentation 
from continuing too long, which weakens the liquor. 
Put a bit of paper over the bung-hole, two or three 
days before stopping up. 

Table Beer. 

On three bushels of malt, pour of hot water thef 
third of the quantity you are to use, which is to be 
thirty-nine gallons; cover it warm half an hour;' 
then mash and let it stand two hours and a half 
more ; then set it to drain. When dry, add half 
the remaining water, mash and let it stand half anf 
hour, run that into another tub, and pour the i*est 
of the watfer on the malt; stir it well, and cover it^ 
letting it infuse a full hour ; run that off, and mix 
all together-; a pound and a half of hops should be 
infused in water, as in the former receipt, and be 
put into the tub for the first running. 

Boil the hops with the wort an hour from the 
time it first boils. Strain off and cool. If the whole 
be not cool enough that day to add the yeast, a pail, 
or two of wort may be prepared, and a quartitf 
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yeast put to it over night. Before tunning, all the 
wcHt should be added together, and thoroughly 
mixed with the lade-pail. When the wort ceafiies 
to work, put a bit of paper on the bung-hole for 
three days, when it may safely be fastened doAe. 
In three or four weeks, the beer will be fit for 
drinking. 

It is evidently a very important matter for every 
publican to acquire the art of brewing good table 
beer, especially when their families and estabfish- 
ments are large. It would be very imprudent to 
allow domestics to drink, in common, a beverage 
which pays ten shillings per barrel duty, when good 
table-be^ may be obtained for family use, at two 
shillings per barrel : all judicious persons in that 
line wiU find their own experi^ce dictate to them 
the great utility of having in their cellar a stock of 
good table beer, as well as strong beer. The quaa* 
tity of hops for brewing table beer, ought to be 
governed by their strength ; and when the weatlier 
is warm, a greater portion is reqiured; a skilful 
brewer will always judge how far the strength has 
been exhausted by previous extraction. By prac- 
tice, the precise (]^uantity can be ascertained. 

Suhstitutes Jbr Hops. 

Quaaia and gendan-root are excellent substitutes 
for hops, whai they are very scarce and dear, and 
the private brewer b not interdicted from uang 
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tliem; their bitter taste is a very wholesome sto- 
madiic T the proportion of gentian-root ought to be 
one ounce and a half, to which a quarter of a pound 
of hops should be added to every bushel of malt. 
The root to be cut into thin slices, and if boiled in 
a quantity of water for soQie time before it is added 
to the hops in the usual manner, it will ensure the 
extraction of the bitter principle; although by 
many who have used it, it is merely sliced and put 
in the boiling wort, precisely in the same manner as 
hops usually are ; and it is almost impossible to distin- 
guish the beer so brewed, from that where hops are 
used : if any thing, the gentian imparts a more grate- 
ful bitter. A few hops added in the cask, when the 
liquor is stopped down, will impart the full flavour 
of the hop. The quantity of the root may be dimi- 
nished or increased, so that the bitter may suit the 
taste ; and a Uttle experience will enable those who 
use it to do so. Generally, perhaps, one ounce, 
with four ounces of hops, will be found sufficient 
for each bushel of malt. 

Of preparing Sugar as a Substitute Jbr Malt. 

Take any quantity of brown sugar, put it into 
an iron kettle or pot, and boil it until it acquires a 
pleasant bitter-sWeet taste ; take it off the Are and 
put it into the boiler with your wort and hops, and 
boil as you would do had you brewed with malt 
alone. Seven pounds of prepared sugar are equal 
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to one bushel of malt. Sugar prepared in thb 
manner does not turn sour, like sugar boiled in 
wort or water. Beer, ale, or porter, brewed in this 
way, from sugar prepared as above directed, will be 
stronger in proportion than that brewed from malt 
alone, and will keep a longer time in draught 
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OF SPIRITS. 
Of DistiUaiion, 

T^HE objects of distillation, considered as a trade^ 
are chiefly spirituous liquors ; and the distillation of 
compound spirits and simple water, or those waters 
that are impregnated with the essential oil of plants^ 
is commonly called rectification. The great object 
of the distiller ought to be, to procure a spirit per- 
fectly flavourless, which, it is admitted, is not an 
easy task. The materials for distillation that havcj 
in this country, been used in large quantities, are 
jnalt, molasses or treacle, and sugar. All these, but 
sugar the least, abound with an oily tnatter, whicb^ 
rising with the spirit, communicates a disagreeable 
flavour, from which it is with the utmost difficulty 
freed. Previously to the operation of distillation^ 
those of brewing and fermentation are necessary, for 
which we refer to Paet II. OfBremng. Methods 
have been suggested, and we believe carried into 
practice, for reducing the brewing and fermentation 
into one operation, which are said to improve the' 
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spirit in quality, and greatly augment it in quantity. 
On this principle, the following receipt has been 
given for fermenting malt for distillation, in order 
to get its spirit: — "Take lien pounds of malt, re- 
duced to fine meal, and three pounds of common 
wheat-meal; add to these, two gallons of water,^ 
and stir them well together ; then add five gallons 
of water, boiling hot, and stir the whole well toge- 
ther. Let it stand two hours, and then stir it again ; 
and when become cold, add to it two ounces of solid 
yeast, and set it by, loosely covered, in a rather 
warm place, to ferment." This is said to be the 
Dutch method of preparing what is technically 
called the wash for proof spiiit, which commodiously 
reduces the two processes of brewing and fermenta* 
AovL to a single operation. In London and its 
neighbourhood, the method is to draw and mash for 
spirits as they do for beer, except that, instead of 
boiling the wort, they pump it into coolers, and 
afterwards pump it into backs, to be then fermented 
with yeast. Thus, in the opinion of some persons 
conversant with the subject, they bestow twice as 
much labour as necessary, and lose a great quantity 
of their spirit by leaving the gross bottoms out of 
the still for fear of burning. All simple spirits may 
be considered, in their different states of low wines, 
proof spirit, and alcohol. The first contains only 
on&«ixth of spirit to five-sixths of water. Proof 
^spirits contain one-half of totally inflammable spirit ; 
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and alcohol, if very pure,. consists wholly of spirit, 
without any admixture or adulteration. Malt low 
wines, which is the first state after distillation from 
the wash prepared in the usual way, are exceedingly 
nauseous, owing to the gross oil of the malt that 
abounds in it. When these are distilled gently, and 
by a slow fire, into proof spirits, they leave a con- 
siderable quantity of this foetid oil behind, in the 
still with the phlegm ; the liquor loses its milky 
colour, and is perfectly clear and bright. When 
proof spirit from malt is distilled over again, to be 
brought into the state of alcohol, the utmost atten^ 
tion must be paid to the fire, or some of the oil will 
be forced over, and injure the whole process. The 
use of the balneum marice, instead of the common 
still, though a much more tedious process, would 
effectually prevent this mischief, and give a purer 
spirit in one rectification than can be procured in. 
many, according to the common method of malt 
spirit; and indeed, spirits from other substances 
must be brought into the state of alcohol, before it 
is adapted for internal uses, after which it is said to 
be more fit for all the various internal uses than even 
French brandy; it being, by this purification, a 
more uniform tasteless spirit, than any other spirits 
which are frequently esteemed much better. A 
quarter of malt, according to its goodness, and the 
season of the year, will afford from eight to fourteen 
gallons of alcohol. The malt distiller alif^ays gives 
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his spirit a single rectification per se, to purify it a 
iittle ; and in this state, though certainly not at ail 
adapted to internal use, it is frequently and at once 
distilled into gin, or the other ordinary compound 
liquors. 

The Dutch never give it any further rectification 
than this : — they distil the wash into low ^^nes, and 
then at once into full proof spirit, from which they 
manufacture their celebrated Hollands Geneva, 
which they export to foreign countries. Malt spirit, 
in its unrectified state, is usually found to have the 
common bubble proof, which makes it a marketable 
commodity, and which is obtained by mixing with 
it a certain portion of the gross oil of the malt^ 
this, indeed, gives the rectifier much trouble, if he 
require a very fine and pure spirit ; but, in general, 
he does not concern himself about this, but mixes it 
still stronger by alkaline salts, and disguises its 
taste by the addition of flavouring ingredients. The 
spirit loses in these processes the vinous character 
which it had when it came out of the hands of the 
malt distiller, and is, in all respects, inferior, except 
in the disguise of a mixed flavour. The alkaline 
salts used by the rectifier, destroying the natural 
vinosity of the spirit, it is necessary to add an ex^ 
traneous acid to give it a new one,, and this is fre- 
quently what is denominated, in the shops, " spiritus 
mUH dtdcis ;**' and the common method of applying 
it is the mixing it to the taste with rectified ajArit 
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and it iis said to be this that gives the English mak^ 
sjpirit a flavour somewhat Uke brandy, which flavour 
is, however, apt to fly ofi*; and, accordingly, expch 
rienced manufacturers recommend the addition of a 
proper quantity of Glauber's strong spirit of nitre 
to the spirit in the still ; by this means the liquor 
comes over impregnated with it, the acid is more 
intimately mixed, and the flavour is retained. The 
action of the alkali is thus explained : — there is «^ 
greater attraction or affinity between the alkaline 
salt and the water, than between the water and the 
spirit ; of course, the salt combines with the water 
contained in the spirit, and sinks with it to the 
bottom. 

One great object with distillers in this country 
is a method of imitating the foreign spirits, particur 
larly brandy, and hollands gin ; it may not, therefore, 
be amiss to describe the modes adopted in France 
for the distillation of spirits from their wines, as 
brandy is extracted from wines; and as these are 
very different, according to the grapes from which 
they are made, we may expect that there would be, 
as experience tells us there really is, a ccxisiderable 
difference in the flavour of foreign brandies ; ev^y 
soil and clinjiate, every variety of grapes, varie3 with 
regard to the quantity and quality of the spirit ex- 
tracted from th^m. Some wines are proper for 
distillation, others not at all so. The wines manu- 
fabtured in Lajiguedoc atid Provence afford a 
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great deal of brandy by distillation ; but those a£ 
Orleans and Blois afford still larger quantities : but 
the best, and what are deemed the highest-flaToured 
brandies, are those distilled from grapes that are 
produced in the territories of Cognac and Andaye. . 

Of Leaven^ or Yeast. 

Whenever this property is not inherent in the 
subject to be fermented, its place must be supplied 
by an artificial preparation, as without this the 
alcoholic fermentation of any liquid would become 
acid or putrid. The natural leaven is that whidi 
is connected with the composition of vegetables, and 
which will confer the faculty of fermenting without 
any assistance; the artificial leaven is frequently 
composed of various matters. The grape contains a 
large portion of the first description ; the sugar caiM, 
the beet, cherries, apples, and pears, contain mare or 
less of this leaven, which in fermentation always 
swims upon the surface of the liquor in the fontt of 
froth or scum ; and at this time it may be collected 
to be used in the fermentation of those vegetables 
which are devoid of it in themselves. The leaven 
thus collected is not always equal in its qualities^ 
but varies according to the nature of the -pea&A 
vegetables; but the ferment, the most active md 
effectual that art has produced, is that of beer, known 
by the name of yeast. 

A phenomenon worthy of remark, the knowledge 
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of which should not be lost sight of, is the influence 
that the temperature of boiling water has upon fer- 
mentation. For example, the juice of the grape, 
which contains the ferment necessary for its decom- 
position, will operate in the course of a few hours, 
when placed in a favourable situation; this, how- 
ever, would not take effect, if, previous to fermenta^ 
tation, the liquor had been brought to a proper' state 
c^ ebullition, even though it should have been ag^ 
cooled down to its proper temperature. In this 
condition, the leaven would loose its exciting qua^ 
lity, and would not recover its prist'me energy, 
perhaps for some days. To produce effect in fer- 
mentation, yeast should be taken great care of, 
especially in summer ; it may then be kept fifteen 
days or longer, if depodted in a cellar, or any other 
place where the temperature of the air does not 
exceed fifty-four degrees. In winter, it will keep for 
months, where the heat is under fifty-four degrees ; 
if frozen, it may continue good ; but if thawed, it 
•will soon corrupt. To preserve yeast to the longest 
possible period, it is best to separate it from the 
water it contains, by draining or by pressure ; it may 
thus be brought back into the form of paste, kept a 
considerable time, and even removed, if necessary, 
horn one place to another. The yeast of new beer 
is always best for exciting fermentation; and when 
of the best quality, a smaller quantity will be required 
for use. 
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Of Alcohol J ^ 

This term is applied in. strictness only to 4be^|Mi||^ 
fijHrit obtainable by distillation, and:aubseque9t,ffeic- 
tification, from all liquids that have undergQQ&i(Ji||0i|9. 
fermentation, and from none, but such a^ ^re a^ih 
ceptible of it. But it is commonly used .to«gp^y. 
this spirit, more or less imperfecdy freed frqn^^wi^e^ 
in the state in wliich it is usually niet wit)i 10.1^111^ 
shops, and in which, as it was first obtained4rap99L :tAjj|b 
juice of the grape, it was long distinguished -by. jjji^ 
name of spirit of wine. At present it is c^K^raiE^eii 
chiefly from grain or molasses in Europe^ an^ Ikonji 
the juice of the sugar-<:ane in the West Iiidies v 'luid. 
in the diluted state, in which it commonly oGpuraj|p 
trade, constitutes the basis of tlie several spiriUiou^ 
liquors, called brandy, rum, gin, whisky, aod oxr* 
dials, however variously denominated or disguised. 

As we are not able to compound alcohoj. ioBUV^ 
diately from its ultimate constituents, we .liaVe 
recourse to the process of fermentation, by wbich 
its principles are first extricated from- the substance^ 
in which they were combined, and then united into 
a new compound; to distillation, by which this 
new compound, the alcohol, is separated in a state 
of dilution with water, and contaminated with essen- 
tial oil ; and to rectification, by which it is ultimately 
freed from these. 

It appears to be essential to the production of 



viciihoif that the fetmen^fig ' fluid should contain 
aaccbarkie matter, which is [indispensable to that 
tpAcku of ferfnenti^^n caUed vinous. 
: i&'Pfance, nrher^ a great deal of wine is tnade^ 
ptnitalarly at the coiDm^ncement of the vintage, 
that is too weak to be a saleable commodity, it is i 
eattttOKm practice to subject this wine to distillation; 
idf order to draw <^ the spirit; and as the essen- 
tial oil that riteei^in this process is of a more pleasant 
flavour than that of matt or molasses, the French 
bnndies are preferred to any other; though evenf 
lA the flavour of these there is a diffi}rence, accord- 
ing to the wine from which they are produced. In 
the West Indies a spirit is obtained from the sugai* 
cane^ which is highly impregnated with its essential 
oil, and well known by the name of rum. The 
distillers in Jthis country use grain or molasses, whence 
they distinguish the products by the name of mahf 
spirits, and molasses spirits. 

It 18 diud that a very good spirit may be extracted 
from the husks of gooseberries or currants, after^ 
wine bias been made from them. 

As the process of malting developes the saccharine 
principle of grain, it would appear to render it fitter 
for the purpose ; though it is the common practice 
to use about three parts of raw grain, with one of 
malt. For this, two reasons may be assigned : by 
using raw grain, the expense* of malting is saved,- 
as well as the duty' on malt; and the process of 

H 
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U l)e capaed too fiur, purt of the mxjwxin^jKmaff^ 
is lost ; and if it be stopped too soom .thip.nuittn 
tnU m>( be w)iolly die^elcqied. B^mde^, if tliodiialt 
be dried too quickjiy, or , by loi unequal, befft*. jdbe 
spirit it yields will be less in quandty, and;]i(MVe 
luqpleasaxit in flavour. Another objept ofiiUfiono* 
inkal consideration i% what grainwiU aflMi.Ahe 
^most spirit in proportion to its prin^ as wqU Mi^it^ 
best in quality. Barley appears to produm^r^ev 
Ufixit than wheat; and if three parts of rapr vfaimt 
be mixed with cme oi malted barley, the prodm^^is 
said to be particularly fine. This is the practipftof 
the distillers in Holland, for produong a .Vfiiiiai 
ijtie finest quality; but in England lhey;;ian^.^^* 
pressly prohibited from using more than o^% ^gfxt 
of wheat to two of other graia, Bye^- hffff^^y 
affords still more spirit than wheat. | 

The practice with the distillers in Scotlaiid9;^^>to 
V^ one part, with from four to nine parta qf ^ffXb- 
malted grain. This mixture yields an equajt QiWP^ 
tity of spirit, and at a much ch^per rate thi|^,w|t>ei» 
the former proportions are taken. ^ 

Whatever be the grain employed, it po^uc^^jbe 
coarsely ground, and then mixed carefully wilb a 
Ht^ cold water to prevent its running intp b^npa ; 
water, at about ninety degrees, may then be ad4cd 
till it is sufficiently diluted ; and lastly^ n ^^ffi^*}^ 
quantity of yeast The whole is theu tohe ftl^fr^tjrf^ Igi 



»'^afi-^aft''!l«^ «x^^ ^'Attfetttidh^ Auit Bfe^ paS^ Ho 

'id(^^, tke^fbfm^ntalioil "^ te tdo r^pid>>, If "it 

4le-%etow- 'rtxty degt^e^, ihe fermerttSaSSdn^ t^ 

'^b«&^-- ■ - • ' ^ . ^ ^ '^'^^''1"^" 

HJo'!ff]^ line^tt betwe€?h these, 'will be found intost 

ikvMtiM^} 'J^ this countryj it is thertiol'ecdttittidn 

f^MtSie t&^ mash * the grain as f<^ brewing^ nudt 

'^^iH)t<^j'ahd boil the wort. But, in whichever -^y 

' ^k be prepkeedf or if the wash (so the liquor intetided 

fordistiBationi^ called,) be made from molasses and 

w&tfeTj dtie attentiGto' must be paid to the fermenta- 

tiiSi^that i^ be bonlinued till the liquor grows fine, 

land^urigfebt^tb the taste, which will generally'^ 

Wbout the third day, but not so long as to permit the 

'Wi^xxk fernientation to commence. 

In this state the wiash is to be committed to ihe 

stQl/df''^liiefa,'inclttding the head, it should occupy 

Idt leaiSt ihre^^fourths ; and distilled with a gentle 

Ikkt asi Ibng as any spirit comes over, which will be 

' till*ab6bt half the wash is consumed. 

The more slowly the distillation is conducted, the 
lesi'will the product be contaminated with essential 
■ dS,' knfl the less danger will there be of empyreuma. 
H'^eat saving of time and fuel, however, may be 
libt^hed by making the still very broad and shallow, 
fitid cc^ntriving a free exit for the steam. This has 
beien Carried to such a pitch in Scotland, that a st31, 
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measuring forty-three gallons, and cpntaining six^ 
teen gallons of wash, has been charged aha wqriced 
no less than four hundred and eighty times ii^ ,|li)e 
space of twenty-four hours. This would be lio^re- 
dible, were, it not established by unquesponatue 
evidence. t 

^Ke above wonderful rapidity of disdllatipn. has 
libw ceased, since the excise duties have been leviied 
on the quantity of spirit produced, and not, ifs 
formerly, by the size of the still. Hence, too, tlie 
spirit is probably improved in flavour. '. * 

The first product, technically termed low wiiiQ, 
is again to be subjected to distillation ; the lat'tel^' 
TXJrtibns of what comes over, called faints, b«pg set 
apkrt to be put into the wash still, at some future 

r ■ . . ■*" ■ • •-),.-. ■ .--.•.■ff' 

operation. 

Thus a large portion of the watery part is left be- 
hind. This second product, termed raw spirit, b«ri 



distilledagain, iscalled rectified spirit. It Js calculaic 
that a hundred gallons of malt, or corn wash, wiji 
ilbt produce above twenty of spirit, containing jsixty 
jpkrts of alcohol to fifty of water ; the same of cidep 
wash, fifteen gaUons ; and of molasses wash, twenty- 
two gallons. The most spirituous wines of Fraiice. 
those of Languedoc, Guienne, and Roussillon, 
yield from twenty to twenty-five gallons of excellent 
brandy from one hundred ; but those of Burgundy* 
and Champagne, much less. Brisk wines, contaimhg 
much carbonic acid, from the fermentation haying 

. • • • •• ■ T- ». i i 
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been stapped at- mi early penod, Vxeld the least 
spint. . , 

^lie 9pmt tHiis pjbtained ought .to 6e colpurless, 
and free from any disaffreeable iflavour. But for ordt- 
liary sale, something more is required. The brandy 
of France, which is most in esteem here^ though 
perfectly colourless when first made, and, often pre- 
aeryed SO for use in that country, by being k^pt iji 
glass or stone bottles, is put into new oak casks fo^: 
exportation, whence it soon acquires an ai^l^er colour^ 
a peculiar flavour, and something like an unctuor 
sity of consistence. As it is not only prized, for 
these qualities, but they are commonly deemed ^eSr 
sentiai to it, die English distiller imitates by de^^gQ 
these accidental qualities. The most obvious and 
natural method of doing this, would be by impreg^ 
natitig a pure spirit with the extractive, resinpus^ 
and colouring .matter of oak shavings ; but oth^r 
modes haye been contrived. The dulcified spirit of 
nitre, as it is called, is commonly used to give tb^ 
flavour ; and catechu, or burnt sugar, to impart t}]^ 
desired colour. 

Tlie finest ^n is made in Holland, from a spirit 
drawn from wheat mixed with a third or fourth 
part of malted barley, and twice rectified over juni-* 
per berries, three pounds to the twenty gallons, with 
.two ounces of the oil ; but in general, rye meal is used 
instead of wheat. , 

^ They pay so much regard to the water employed^ 



ShAt mftny send vesseh to fetch k. on purpose tfimm 
the Meuse ; but all use the softest and dearest tner 
svltter they can get. In Enig^aiid ift is the commbS 
fil^ttctice to add oil of tutpentine, in the proportioa 
of two onnces to ten galiohs, with three handfida-^of 
bsy salt, and draw off till the feints begin to rifle.'; i 

But com or molasses tspirit is flavoured Ukewiseligf 
ar variety of aromatics, mith or without vugorvrttft 
jJease different palates; all of which are inekiABdl 
•Under the general technical term ^ compouads^ap 
eordiais. - n 

MM. Adam and Duportal hate substituted, tot 
Ae ^redistillations used in converting wine or 
into alc(^ol, a single process, of great 
I'rom the capital of the stiU, a tube is ted into a Uafgt 
iXfpper redpient This is jcnned by a second lube 
ID a second recipient, and so on through a'series^ of 
foinr vessels, arranged like a Woolfe^s apparatili. 
The last vessel communicates with the worm'of die 
first refrigeratory. This, the body of the still, !flad 
file recipients nearest it, are charged with the-wafe 
or fermented liquor. When ebullition takes plaoe 
in the still, the vapour issuing from it coBSinun]lsattt& 
soon the boiling temperature to the liquor in the two 
•r^pients. From these the volatilized alcohol will 
^se and pass into the third vessel, which is eitf|>ty. 
After communicating u certain heat toit, .aspoiHiiiii 
d the finer or less condensable spirit^vriUtpiEUKfeiwto 
file four&, I6id thence in alittletuie ikM)dM»iMtai 
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of the first refrigeratory. The wine round the 
worm will likewise acquire heat, but more slowly. 
The vapour that, in that event, may pass uncon- 
densed through the first worm, is conducted into 
a second, surrounded with cold water. Whenever 
the Blill is worked off, it is replenished by a stop- 
cock from the nearest recipient, which, in its tum, 
is filled from the second, and the second from the 
first worm tub. It is evident, from this arrange- 
ment, that by keeping the third and fourth recipients 
at a certain temperature, we may cause alcohol, of 
any degree of lightness, to form directly at the 
remote extremity of the apparatus. The utmost 
economy of fuel and time is also secured, and a 
better flavoured spirit is obtained. The arri^re 
gofit of bad spirit can scarcely be destroyed by in- 
fusion with charcoal and re-distillation. In this mode 
(rf operating, the taste and smell are excellent, froni 
the first. Several sulls on the above principle have 
been constructed at Glasgow, for the West India 
dislillerB, and have been found extremely advanta- 
geous. The excise laws do not permit their employ- 
ment in the home trade. 



I ti, Of Brandy. 

' . f ' Brandy is produced by the distillation of wines of 
all kinds, and, properly speaking, by no other fer- 
mented liquor, though the purely spirituous part of 
all fermented vinous hquors procured by dietillatioa 
I essentially the same; and therefore, an infinite 



variety of imitdtioqs of the int^ejrpx^i^^ j^TOf^^ 
gistillatiqn may . be produced ;by acjl^ii^ &ftYovgff:g 
a^d colouring maters to ajQy J(ind of pm^^pji^ 
Brandy is prepared in iQaqy. of the winej cau^^di^ 
of Europe, ^fld with particular exceJienyp^ j^jjLjKPn 
^uedpc, in Anjpu, (whence the well-Jkno^n C^^gq^fc 
bi^andy,) aiicj other parts of the squth qf FrmpjSi.^ > 

Thopgh every wine will give a. c^rti^n pQrtxofx^qf 
brandy by di^tillatipn, it U not every, kind tigt jap 
be iised with advantage. In geueral, the; ^tnmg 
l^eayy wines are to be preferred. " , ^ . : .j , *. . . ,/ 

Thpse that do not yield a sixth of their qu^p^jr 
pf spij^tj are not worth, die expenses of worlqi^gj, 
Xhe p,pparatu9 is composed of three parts ,:^the 
^embic, or boiler; the capital fitted on the top of 
the boiler, to receive the spirituous vapour ; and the 
serpentine, or worm, a convoluted pipe, fitting td: 
the beak of the alembic, and immersed in water, in 
which the vapour is condensed, and flows out at the 
bottom, in the form of distilled spirit. In distilling, 
care should be taken not to urge tlie fire too much at 
first, otherwise the wine boils up into the capital^- and 
comes over into the worm, mixing widi and fouling 
the spirit. In general, the slower the process, and 
tlie smaller the stream of spirit from the worm-pipe, 
the finer and better is the brandy. 

The distillers make a distinction between the 
former and the latter runnings of the spirit, 
i What first comes over has the strongest, richest^^ 
and highest flavour ; and this is gradually lessened^ 



*^d' tliie' Spirit becbtri^Snlore and more watery. to th^ 

yttid.' Therefore, wlien the brandy becomes w^lc, 

:Wte?'pdrtlbn' already di)5tilled is set apart, and t])e 

i^fetiiaStider'ig collectied in* a separate vesseT, ancf is; 

seconds or faints, in th6 teftn' pf British distillers, 

!&nA is* not toimediately fit' for use, but is re-distillid 

' with fre^ 'wiiie in the next process, being still' fop 

"VaJiiable to belost. Brandy is naturally cte()r and 

'ijolaarless as water : but the different shades of colour 

j^Hilch it has m commerce arise partly fr6m the castes 

in which it is kept, but chiefly from the addition of 

inriiit 'BUgiir, sabders wood, and other col6uring 

'^isiatters, that are intentionally added by the manUr 

factuitr, and wliich appear to do neither good nor 

nartn to the quality of the spirit. 

The strength of the spirit, of course, depends on 
'<her«trerigth of the wine with which it is made'; aiiS 
this agmn depends on tlie quantity of saccharine 
iiiucilage contained' in the must or grape-juice, l^d 
the perfection of the fermentation. Generally 
i^peakitig, the wines of hot climates furnish mucjfi 
liibrfe spirit than tliose of colder ; and sweet, rich, 
wfeB-ripehed grapes give much more than the cold, 
siiAir, watery fruits. The richest wines furnish a? 
mucfa* as a third of sj^irit; and the general average 
of the wines in the south of France and Spsdn is 
stated 'to be, by Chaptal, about a fourth. On the 
pther hand j some of the northern wines (thougli 
p6rftdt as"^ine6) give no more thto a fifteenth pf 



iftiteS yefry ctesdy Wd^nibfetr th^ Frettch jpttj^*^ "vHfi^ 
iwi ha¥e judt dejicribeJ. Tftus, ift S^,'»elfe^%6l 
In filled td fbuf-fiflhd of its conteiftig ti4tfaf ii4iM^ tffe 
«Kpibl luted dh, afire kindled raiia'ifi'ibdtlF& 
ilbur tod d half, tibe sfnrit begitf^ tof' ebi^ 6^* 
About a fifth of the ^tim qottlthy of Witl^lb^iMbf 
«pirit, in whieh olive oU fAtiks^ ulad ^iatH&f di^Sfi^ 
to be used, without farther profcei^V ^nd^tiftttb^f^ 
inferioir al^ weaker spirit coineil ovt^' tifto '' MWft^ 
whit$h is Redistilled and rectified. When the ^^ Afes 
«re oid, heary and a fhie ckar sjHrit is wmiti^ at 
<MiGe, water is added to the wine to keeji d^fwiv^llle 
dl. Theprindpal distilleries in Spain arGfia>€mik 
Ionia. • . 

On the variotis Methods ueedfi/r the SophMeeMon 

of Branch/^ 

The first is performed by the addition of ' t)tiier 
fermentable matter to the must, before the ftirftieiu* 
tdtion has taken place, which increases the quantity 
ih proportion to the increase of spirit produced bjy 
the matter so added. This kiid of brandy is tri-^ 
dently inferior to the genuine, and in a certidn ■ ^k^ 
gree recedes from those distilled t^rit» whidr'Oie 
reckoned safe and wholesome. 

Another method is by adding spirits of Tnalt, 

ah^ady distilled, to the wine, or fermented must^ 

ihese being the cheapest ; but they must have beeu 

f^fhudy rectified for tViis putiposfe^ awdiYEA^ft^^ 



Wfk^king «i)y palatal^ spitituom liquor what^Vjer* 
7^ depravity of this kind of brandy is sUUgreatar 
|iiaii:the firat ; as it com^ over in the still, nearly, ^B 
JlpmMcb ardent spirit mixed with the brandy; and 
i% wiU^of course exert its xioxious properties on thoae 
li^ drink, it. Some* p^rso^s adulterate brandy Iff 
(ihs^addiliGn of simple reetafied spirit, or by <!OtH^ 
jflBsrf^t brandy ; but the far most general tnedipd^ii 
'bjh puttings a 4x>unterf(8it kind to the genuine. 2%is 
aewuer£^ bnuidy is made of mah q^uits, first 9re6« 
tjifiod, then dtflcified by je^tillation with acid& -.. 
.-. Xbe lectification of mait spirit, in i^der ta mal|e 
braadyf is atsrays necessary, on aecount of' its Imng 
impregnated ivadjh a, proportion of 4Nnpyi*eumatio^ 
in the first distillation, which oil is commonly Wled 
the^iw^. These give a very disgusting taste and 
smdl to the spirit distilled. 

The substance much used for keeping down the 
fmnts is a chemical preparation, called potassa jftisa. 

The acid used in the preparation of counterfeit 

brandy is commonly called spirit of nitre^ or aqua 

^/&r^, which, when combined with the rectified spirit, 

raises a fiavour and taste much resembling those of 

brandy. 

Scane distillers use quick-lime in rectifying their 
malt spirit, which cleanses it considerably ; but if 
chalk, calcined and well-purified animal bones, were 
substituted for quick-lime, the spirit would have a 
les^ idkaline taste, and consequently the davouring 
Mgredients might b^iidddL \o\t^*99Sa^TBss^%>a£i^KMb 



than by tho other methods, ¥ixie dry sugat teetM 
best adapted for the purpose of rectifying ' these 
apiritSf as ; it readUy unites with the essend^l c^^ 
d^liiins^ and fixes ity without impardng any lirinOcM; 
alkaline^ . or other nauseous flavour to the spiritck - ^i 
:MaBy English spirits, with proper manflgement; 
are convertible into brandies, that in many respeetd 
(provided the operation be neatly performed,^ caii 
scarcely be distinguished from the foreign. ' Even a 
cid^ spirit |tnd a crab spirit, may from the first 
extpaction be made to resemble the fine and- thin 
brandies of France. The art of colouring 8]:»nts 
OW0S its rise to observations on French brandies ; and 
being found to have been derived from the oak <jil 
the cask, it is no difficulty to imitate it to perfection; 

French Brandy^ from the Apples or Seed Pods q/\ 

Potatoes. 
The process is very simple : the apples are collect^ 
when they are perfectly ripe, and carefully bruised. 
The pulp IS put by to ferment spontaneously. It is 
after-wards distilled, and one hundred pounds is 
usually obtained from twenty or twenty-four hundred, 
weight of unbruised apples. The brandy is of a good 
flavour. It is remarkable, that the apples produce 
about one-tenth of the volume of alcoholic matter. 

To make British Brandt/, "^ 

: To sixty gallons of clean rectified spirits, put one- 
pQund of sweet spirit of nitre, one pound of cassia 
ifi, ground, 4)ne pound oi \yiX.\«i: ^iSffxv^xA xa^^ 



twa oiipoes of ora& root, diced ; stir thieni til W^Jl 
tQgi9ther::two orfthiiteetmieB;^ day, foi* thre6 c)r todi^^- 
let; V tb^iB ,,«ettle, then / add . one ' gaiion of the^ ' be^t 
:wjiD«(yipegar ; and if you wish to hme k hetter thJEk^' 
British brandy, is.. in cioiampBy.add to^ every'- ftmf 
^HiW^^-oue.! gallon* pf foreign brandy, Tfhipb^iviy 
;ii)^k^.|tin^rjly equal to foreign. ^ - > ^ a 

' . -To presvenf iMJDe,Un^ 

It is certain, that whenbrandy is kept in vessels^ 
th#.p(>rea c^ which will not admit of any transmiseton 
5>£. t]^ liqu<Hr>< (as glass, for instance,) the brandy a^I} 
improve instead of getting worse; - We hare oy 
idea of bottling off* a whole store; but withoul 
much expense, we may render the hogsheads abs9>f 
lutely impermeable; and, besides, the expense in 
dcnng this, being once undertaken, will be available 
for a considerable time. To effect this, a vpry 
large tub should be well hooped ; two layers of oil 
colours then being laid on, this should be folio wecj 
by a good coating of pitch and tar ; this will pu| 
^very idea of evaporation out of the question. In a 
barrel thus treated, the spirit of the brandy may be 
presented three years, without the least loss, either 
in quantity or quality. These large tubs or reser^ 
voirs, bang built into the brick-work, &c. of the 
store-house, may serve during a considerable laps^ 
of time, without any reparation. . 



Of the DUtUlation qfRum m the West IndSe4(, 

B4im differs from what we amply call sugar^d^iriti 
as it contains more of the natural flavour, or eseentiai 
oil of the sugar-cane ; a great deal of raw juioe^ aii4 
even parts ci the oane itself, being often fbrmen^ 
in the liquor^ or solution, from which the irum it 
prepared. f. 

From hence it is generally thought, that the rum 
i^erives its flavour from the cane itself* 

Some, indeed, are of opinion, that the oUy flavour 
of the rum proceeds from the large quality <tf fiit 
uned in boiling the sugar. 

This fat, indeed, if coarse, will give a raHcid 
flavour to the spirit in our distillations of the sugar- 
liquor, or wash, from our refining sugar-houses at 
home; but this is nothing like the flavour of ram. 

Great quantities of lum are made at Jamaica^ 
Barbadoes, Antigua, and other sugar islands. * liie 
method of making it is this: — ^When a sufficient 
stock of materials is got together, they add water 
to them, and ferment them in the common m^hod, 
though the fermentation is always carried on sloWly 
at first ; because, at the beginning of the season Ibr 
making rum in the islands, they want yeast to make 
it work ; but after this, they, by degrees, proctne a 
sufficient quantity of the ferment, which arises up at 
a hoad to the liquor in the operation ; and thus they 
are able^ afterwards, to lament and make their rum 



with ^ great deal of expedition, and in very krge 
quarfiities.^ When the Wash is fully fermehteS, or 
tb'Wii.'d^Aegt^ of addity, the distillation is cait&ed 
tiii^{b^i}i!e eotmnon way, and the spirit is made up 
^t^ic^/ (iibiigh 'Msomcftimes it is reduced to a rbudh 
^^li^ <dbgi^ (tf str^ngth;^ nearly ap^roadiitig 1X> 
tii^^^f aiicoht^, or spirits of wine; and it is then 
called double-distilled rum. 
•^Tft^rtkAdbeeaeyto rectify the ^irit, trnd' bring 
it to a much ' greiater degree of purity -tJia»wi^ 
d^S^ 4tiA it to be of, if it did not bring <yvef in 
ihk Atstill^rti^m'Ser large a quantity of the gross o3y 
which is often so disagreeaUe that the rtim must be 
iltjS^^ to lie lyy a long time to mellow befdi^ it 
eiM^bethied; whereas, if well rectified, its flfnrmi¥ 
wotfld- b^ mucli less, and consequently much mtxre 
agiE^eiible to the palate. 

When sj^ritff are made in this country from sifgar^ 
thfejr are' entirely destitute of this flavour, and i^ 
setnble, in their properties, the common spirit made 
in*this ckyuntry from barley. The colour of rum^ 
as it is-said of French brandy, is derived from fhe 
oak casks hi which it comes to this country from the 
islands; 

The best state to keep rum, both for e5cporta&)il 
add other uses, is doubtless in that of alcohol, or 
rectified spirits. In this manner, it would be com 
Gained in half the bulk it usually is, and might be 
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Jet down to the common proof strength, when 
necessary. 

r i: , . . Of Geneva^ or Hollands^ :- .;; ,i: dji/. 

•Th3 fdlbmng is the Dutch mode dT'itiaiSftl 
GieneVa : — One handred weight of batfc3f'-tiialt,^ai8i& 
'twti hundred weight of rye-meal, are :^ak1^^-ti^% 
TobrHhuiidredand sixty gallons of wsiteit;' IkstiM^ 
6ti^ "handred and sixty-two degrees; ' Aftef^iifife 
iaritife have been infused for a sufficient tiiriy,^'iiii& 
Vatet* is added, till the wort be(*c3fme^ ^uiirdimt % 
ferty.fi vie pounds of saccharine mattei' jfer' bdfrfif. 
into "a vessel of five hundred gallons ciafpdcJtyi|^^ 
woit IS now put, at the temperature of ei^iy^itC 
^reeis, with half a gdlbn of yeast. Thid feroiyntai. 
tioai instantly begins, and is finished in foriy'-^i^rii^ 
I^^toijhs, during which the heat rises to ninety d^gi^bl- 
The Wash, not reduced lower than twelve 6r fifi^rai 
pounds per barrel, is put into the still along' ii^iiS 
ihfe grains. Three distillations are requiitd? Si^ 
4t the last a few juniper berries and hops are ftiiro4 
diJc^, to communicate flavour. .The attenOatiliii 
of forty-five pounds in the wort, to only fifteefrWi* 
thd wash, shews that the fermentation is* bfer? 
yeary imperfect and uneconomical ; as, mfdfeflj 
ti^e might infer from the small projiortioti' oif 
yeast, ^and the precipitancy of the process 6^^;^:; 
mentation, • ' ^ ='•*' 
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Malt wJiishy. :; 

I In making malt whisky, <Hie part of bruised malt, 
.with from fotnf to ni^ parts of balrley-meal, and a 
^P^9j)orti€H;i. of, seeds of ,oats^. corresponding to that 
igif;;th«..mw mun. are infused in a mash-tub.of cast- 
^^ij^y^^h f^^oi^ to thirteen gallons of water, 

.i^/g^^jhunjdred ^^ ^^y degrees of Fahrenheit, fior 
^F^y jMi^^el of the? mixed farinaceous matter. The 

$p/l^eali dpwQ, and equally diffuse the lumps of 
jn^^. cppjstliut^ the process of mashing. This 
i^perati^u .cpntipues two hours, or upwards, ac- 
coring to the. proportion pf uumalted barley; 
doripg whicli the tetoperature is kept up by the 
effusion of seven or eight additional gallons of 
water, a few degrees under the boiling temperature. 
.The infusion, termed wort^ having become progres- 
sively sweeter, is allowed to settle for two hours, and 
is run off from the top, to the amount of one-third 
of the bulk pf the water employed. About eight 
gallons more water, a little under two hundred 
degrees Tahrenheit, are now admitted to the resi- 
jduum, irifksed for nearly half an hour, with agita- 
tion, and then left to subside for nearly an hour and 
41 half, when it is drawn off. Sometimes a third 
'effusion of boiling water, equal to the first quao- 
,tity, is ipade, and this infusion is generally re- 
served to be poured en the new patinas ; or it 



ii ecmoentrated by boiling, and added to the fotkier 
Hquors. ^' . -l 

. To prerent acetification, it is neoessarjr rtel^tfbal 
thet worts down to the pfcper ferm^iting tenii&m- 
tore of seventy or sixty-five degreefr^WTapkHjfHli 
potftblew Hence they ore pumped inuiieidtfttdljf 
from the mash-tun into extensive wiooded'ttoi^^il^ 
tvoor three inches deep, exposed in open- sbediiio 
the cool air ; or they are made to-tmv^rte tlM^imi^ 
"vdutaonsof a pipe immersed in cold water.H (flie 
w«t »«r being tim into a fementing^tun, t«** 
introdueed, and added in nearly equal suoeesBtre poic 
tioBtis dming three days, amounting, in dl^ to iAmmH 
otie'gallon for every two bushels oi farinaoeoas iam^ 
ter. The temperature rises, in three br fbur, 'to its 
flMScQDum of eighty degrees; and at the «nd of 
^igfat or twelve days, the fermentatkm is kx>mpUlMy 
the tuns being closed up durmg the last half of the 
period. The distillers do not collect Uie yeaeit fttflA 
th^ fermenting tuns, but allow it to faU dovpH, ba 
the supposition that it enhances the qdanti^f* if 
aLcdiol. '•''p 

WineSpirii. ^' 

Spirit of wine is the name given to the oammon 
malt-spirit, when reduced to an alcohol, or totafly 
inflammabk state; but the phrase, wine ^f^h 
used to express a very clean and fine spirit, of f^dife 
opdinttiy proof strength, and made in England fliotfn 
wines of foreign growth* • ''* 



^^hf^ way of prttdaoiag it is by ^suiipJedielaHatii^; 
^md it is never rectified any higher than camsa^ 
bitbbl^pvoo£r r r 

vt-S^^r-veT^^ml wines of ^fiier^it natures^; yield ^veifff 
diflfeltoiitrprepartionB of spirit; but, in g^^ral, the 
flteiOiigest><yield onehfburtji; the weakest in qpiiil^ 
^cMiscightli fsat <£ jn'oof of spirit; that i%* they 
o0iHaiil fi^MB atuxtemth to an- ei^th part o( their 
^|iMiti#y 4)f pure akohoL . ' 

!ti Wines tbat> are a litde sour serve not at all the 
trorae for the purposes of the distiller ; they, radier 
g|¥9 a greater viaoraty to the produce. This vinosity 
ia a idoiing df great use ni the wine vprity whose pnn- 
cipal use is tainix with another that is tartarized, 
or with. a malt spirk, rendered alkaline by the com* 
mon method of rectification. All the wine spixils 
ttiade in Engkfeid, even those from the Frendb 
^n^, ^appear very different from the commoh 
Freftdi brandy^ and this has giv^i our distillevs 
anotibn ths^ there is scHne seeret art practised iti 
France for giving the agreeable flavour to that 
spirit ; but this is without foundation. 

When we distil Sicilian or Spanish wines, we do 
not products Sicilian or Spanish brandies ; and the 
^tfue reason of this is, that the wines which they 
distil on the spot into brandy, are very differtsnt 
irbnt those which they export as wines. 
^ ^olfhose ib^ distil are so pdor wad thia^ that they 
will not keep many months^ nor ca^.p^as^ly bear 
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exportation. If we had in England thaseii|S6or 
wines they distil inta bm»dy, near '£oilrdaEiixy 
Cognac, or up the Loire, there is no doubt thatith^ 
^fiiit we made from them would >be ,iauvertiidlly 
allowed to be French brandy. We have pinpfirf 
this from some of the Scotch distilleries, wheie tbty^ 
with no peculiar art or g^ecret method^ptwcarefi^aql: 
aome of the poor pricked and ^damaged win^ receitied' 
here, brandy so nearly resembling, that of ^Fi«do$lf' 
that a good judge will scarcely; be able, to inakK^itbe' 
distinction. Wine spirits and braadie% ithctoofbtt} 
itre the same thing, only with this diflEarqBCfv^^iisMi' 
the former is the product of a rich wine^and ^the' 
latter of a poor one ; or, at the utmost, they differ 
oniy as our two home products, the cider spirit and 
the crab spirit, do. 

The wine spirit distilled, in England, isnot 
to be had pure and unmixed at our.distilIer8t»noP' 
under a price almost equal to that of French bran^jj ■ 
so that if it be required out of the trade, it ifi«j^twd|k- 
to use the French brandy, which will, in all«un^ 
serve the same purposes, unless where a hig(i 
flavour or a copious essential oil are required* All 
other spirits are carefully divested of their oil in the 
rectifications ; but the wine spirit is coveted only for 
its oil ; and all that can be obtained is preserved in 
this, its principal use being to give a flavour to a 
worse spirit, and to cover the taste of a disagreeable 
oil in it. V 
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^iIE9ie/kss, «£3o;>-if in '-^xity cbtlsid^kble 4dantifji«^ 
Mi^Iti9id|djTOdi >a/prop6r^dii 6f'th^ isaxA^ ibtt 'tit 
spirit^ 'fl&ib render it 'Wdhh'wtiiy; 'ttrwJ'as the h^^ 
ft{i«HaiirAsciiot(r0q[fur6d m tUs^^^^ be ij&ibif 

tt^jdramcff ftiie isppat vferjrgeatly; ieitbet^4)Jr' thy iibftf 
QiyAot istiU ij^itod afterntode it in^ *^ 'tycrififed* 
^tbaufe(myiaddaiic»l,vjuid ^ucedvto't^ ^^iiid^ 
stvcogftbitif ^dofr ^ It tfeus tti^kes a T^ry tle^'irnd 
pJierf5aW>8inii^ Wiough^ty daferent from ttr^Mhrfj^ 
foiln lite same'cdumiy wb^kie the ^Wcamei •' *'^^ 

Is a very precious liquid, kept as a secret 'in iKe"^ 
h^ods ii£«^D[)^'d^erik iti splits^ add us^d to ^ik fbe^ 
brandy^ flifr<rtBrito spirits <jf leSs price. It is eerfein ' 
tbsi^alhtfa^^pirilts weAyse fake thdir ibvour frdni xH^' 
eifaentktl '^ii^ ctf" tb^ i^ubistaQtie they ^re made' ftothV^ 
tlia^^w'jiiait is v^y niiuseous and oS^sire, ''imd-^ 
r^dctrsfthe'spkit horribly disagreeiable, if not caii^"^ 
filily k^ ;bapk in. the distillation of it ; that of th^'^ - 
guii^iOn> the' other hwd^ is extremely iigr^eaUe^' 
aiidll iB[rJwbxt:^ves the .delidous flavour td Fretk^^ 
bi^ndy/:' tbis) thet^ore, is to be car^ully brought - 
ovjQi^;a«iongi the spirits in distillation* . ;' 

i^?biskriis .that, oil r of wine so much celebrated/ 
among our distillers, and is for their use madese|)ai-^ 
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rk^;'^iid'ts of mich effect ihaiMtl'nk 6tidbj&ci ctt4t 
WB^dettfemne a pale and d««r ihlOt b^'^^ 
French brandy, so as to stand the test of the i&S&ftt 
pdate, and all the trials that can be'invddtcsd^^^Jfio- 
i^dd the oil and the spirit fiare both been cflfrybllj 

mAb. ' ■ ■ "'''•^•'■'* - 

The'manner of making the <nl is dm : iHiiiiaAe 
tJakee'df dry wine lees, snch as are used'liy'oiSjr 
Ij^ttei^ ; and dissolving them in ax or ^^i! ' tffitues 
ttiliir wdght in water, they distil thd liquorSiilH' a 
dow fire^ and separate the oil by the separatSi^'^, 
TeK^ing for this nice use only that which 'Boi^bes 
over first, the oil that follows b^g coafisdr i!bd 
nme resinous. To render this business p^rf^C^y 
successful, there must be several thihgi^ obsk4>^ : 
first, the ley must be of the right kind, Mt^V 
th^' same nature with the Frendi brandy j^i;^6|«^&^ 
to be imitated ; second, the malt spirit ihuiil ^ei.'^ 
tf^mely pure ; third, the dose of the oSmtii^be VSfy 
trell proportioned ; and, fourthly, the whole 'mVfiit oe 
artificiaUy iinitedinto one ^mple and hombg^l^ I&|iKir. 
These cautions all regard only the taste ; and b^^ifi^ 
these, in order to come up with a nice counterfdt, 
•everal other particulars must be attended ^d^^ikuch 
a» the cdour, proof, tenacity, softness, and'^c^liU; 
so that, in short, the operation has too tnueh'^iiei^y 
in it to be hit off by every ordinary d^o:. '*When 
t!fis fine oil of wine is procured^ it may be niiinBd 
ifHo a quintessence, with pure distilled idicohdlj or 



^ tpj^ il^^Wfui^ spirit o£ vine, ta prevem^L ito 

fP^^ ^ %?S F^^^^l^ in. f ull . possesHpm oC ils 

^.^^^j^e^stjljL. bqttpina» cmt remaining JOfiatter 9St£t\i^ 

difidll^jticHi of this oil, will yield many productions , to 

ai^bi^t^ge, particularly tartar^ a^d salt of tartar.; aa 

^^^f^tf^pyreumatic oil, and a volatile salt^Jike 

tly^(^ajy.mal8> ^ Some kinds of lees afford all tjiese 

in^^pqhi .great^ip q.ui^tity than others; the lees of 

((^^i^ry and Mountain wines yield very little of 

tJt^i^, and^indeed, scarce any tartar or fixed salt at 

a}l ; ,lHit the white French lees of those thin wines 

thai, afford the ordinary brandies, yield them all 

very copiously, insomuch that sometimes a single 

hogshe^ g[,I^^ and close-pressed lees will afford, Ir^ 

tb^ proc^, three gallons of brandy, forty pounds of 

^ear tartar, a large proportion of empyreumatic oil, 

and volatile salt, be^des full four pounds of good salt 

dT tartar. Xl is not to be expected, however, that 

eva*y parcel of this ley should yield fully in tins 

proportion. 

Sugar Spirit. 

By a sugar spirit is meant that spirit extracted 
from the washings, skimmings, dross, and waste of 
. the bcHling-house. 

T3ie drossy parts of the sugiur are to be diluted 
with, ^ater,, feinnaited in, the same manner as mo- 
lasses or W99b^ and thien diatilledi in the ccHoopu)!^ 
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method ; and if . the operatioh be carefully per«' 
formed, and the spirit well rectified, it may be mixed 
with, foreign brandies, and even Cognac, in a large 
proportion, to great advantage ; for this spirit will 
be found superior to that extracted from treacle, 
and, consequently, more proper for these uses. In 
Barbadoes, a very good spirit of this kind is pre- 
pared from the cane juice, called cane spirit, resem- 
bling very pure rum. 

Of Molasses Spirit 

Molasses spirit is obtained from molasses, by 
mixing two or three gallons of water with one gallon 
of molasses, and to every two hundred gallons of 
this mixture adding one gallon of yeast ; once or 
twice a day the head as it rises is stirred in, and in 
three or four days two gallons more of water are 
added to each gallon of molasses originally used, and 
the same quantity of yeast as at first ; five or six 
days after this there is added a third portion of 
yeast as before, and about an ounce and a half of 
jalap root, powdered, on which the fermentation 
proceeds with great violence ; and in three or four 
days the wash is fit for the still. One hundred 
gallons of this wash is computed to yield twenty- 
two gallons of spirit, one to ten over proof. 

Raisin Spirit. 

By raisin spirit we understand that extracted 
from raisins, after a proper fermentation. 
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In order to extract this sprit, the raisins must be 
infused in a proper quantity of water, and fer. 
mented. 

When the fermentation is completed, the whole 
is to be thrown into the still, and the spirits extracted 
by a strong fire. 

The reason why we here direct a strong fire is, 
because, by that means, a greater quantity of the 
essential oil will come over the helm with the spirit, 
which will render it much fitter for the distiller's 
purpose ; for this spuit is generally used to mix 
with common malt goods : and it is surprising how 
far it will go in this respect, ten gallons of it being 
often sufficient to give a determining flavour, and 
agreeable vinosity, to a whole piece of malt spirit. 

In the same manner a spirit may be obtained 
from cider. But its particular flavour is not so 
desirable as that obtained fix>m raisins. 

OF ESSENCES. 

To increase the convenience of the retail dealer 
in particular, in preparing compounds, and to enable 
him at all times to make in one minute any quantity 
he may require, the following receipts are given for 
making essences of those kinds most in request, and 
which on the same principle may be extended to 
eveiy article of that nature he can possibly require 
in his busdness. It will be necessary to pay particular 
attention to the following paragraph. 
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In preparing the essences, and the various com- 
pounds in which essential oils are used, it is of the 
utmost importance that they should be perfectlj 
pure ; as, if they contain any improper mixture, 
(which is too much the case,) those using them 
will be disappointed in producing the expected fla- 
Your, and consequendy spoil the other materials used ; 
it is therefore indispensably necessary to their success, 
that they should be procured genuine : it is particu- 
larly recommended to all persons using essential 
(^8^ to procure them from Apothecaries' HdUy where 
they may depend on being supplied with the best 
possible quality, free from adulteration. 

Essence qfCinnanum. 

Oil of cinnamon one drachm, rectified spirit of 
wine two ounces, mix together^ land keep ready for 
use ; where the dnnamon flavour is wanted, a few 
drops will give it. 

Essence of Cloves. 

Oil of cloves one ounce, rectified spirit of wine 
one junt ; mix together, and keep ready fix use» 

Essence of Peppermint. 

Oil of peppermint four ounces, rectified spirit of 
wine two pints, mix ; it will be found very convenient 
in miidng the cordial, as, having the sjrnip ready as 
directed in page 174> it may be mixed in one minute 
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at any time ; Ae same observation will apply to all 
tbe essences, which it is particularly recommended 
should be kept ; the taste will be a sufficient guide to 
tb^ quantity required, after one trial, adding k 
gradually at first. 

Essence of Carraway. 

Oil of carraway, one ounce ; rectified spirit of 
wine, half a pint; mix for use. 

Essence of Lemon. 

Essential cil of lemon (coinmcHily called essence 
qC leiQon) one OM^pe, rectified spirit of wine one 
pint ; mix. A' few drops wffl d(»nmunicate the 
true lemon flavour, if the oil is good. 

tlssenoe of Orange, 

Essential oil of- orange one ounce, rectified spirit 
ofwinehatf apidt; mix. 

Essence qf Cassia. 

Oft of cassia one ounce, rectified spirit of wine, 
eight ounces ; mix. It may be used instead of the 
essence of cinnamon, where the fine flavour of cin- 
iiiH[non is not particularly required, being con- 
mdmbly cheaper. 

Essence ^Bitter Almonds. . 
JEUsential.oil of bitter almonds one ounce, reo* 
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tified spirit of wine eight ounces ; mix. This is 
particularly useful in making noyau, and in giving 
the nutty flavour whenever it may be required. 

Be particular in putting labels on the bottles, as 
the essential oil of bitter almonds is rarik poison ; and 
for making noyau, one drachm will be quite sufii- 
cient for a gallon. 

Essence of Jumper* 

English oil of juniper berries one ounce, recti- 
fied spirit of wine one pint; mix. This and the 
essence of angelica, mixed to the taste, will imitate 
the flavour of the various kinds of gin, using the 
syrup as it may be thought necessary. 

Essence of Aniseed. 

EngUsh oil of aniseed one ounce, rectified spirit 
of wine one pint ; mix, and keep ready for use. If 
it produces a milkiness in the liquor when used, a 
little alum will very soon fine it. 

Essence of Nutmeg, 

Essential oil of nutmeg one ounce, rectified 
spirit of wine half a pint ; mix. Where the nut- 
meg flavour is required, a few drops will produce it 
very readily. 

Essence Jbr Gin. 

English oil of juniper half an ounce, oil of sweet 
fennel half a drachm, essence of angelica two ounces. 
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rectified spirit of wine half a pint ; mix. When 
ffn has been lowered, add as much of this essence 
as may be necessary to bring up the flavour again ; 
if not so bright as it may be desired, add alum, pre- 
viously <Kssolved in water, in the proportion of one 
ounce to ten gallons, mixing it well. In two or 
three days it will be quite bright. Leave the bung 
or cork loose a few hours, otherwise the fining 
sometimes rises to the top, instead of falling to the 
botttxn. 

Essence of Angelica, 

Dried angelica root, bruised, one pound (or ange- 
lica seeds, half a pound), rectified spirit of wine 
one quart ; infuse together for fourteen days, pour 
off the clear liquor, and filter the rest through paper, 
and keep for use. Used principally to flavour gin. 

COADIALS, COMPOUNDS, ETC. 

In fining those cordials, &c. that may require it, 
as the sugar in some of them prevents the usual 
finings producing that effect, where it is convenient, 
filter them through a thick flannel bag ; if the liquor 
does not run bright at first, return it into the bag 
till it does; or, if it still continues milky, add a 
small portion of alum finings, mixing them well, 
then strain through the bag; or place the vessel 
containing the liquid, in hot sand or water, till it 
becomes bright. 
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To prepare a Syrup to be used in the PreparaiUm 
of Cordials, Compounds^ Sfc. 

Take lump sugar eight pounds, water ninepintSy 
the whites of four eggs j^mixed well with, the sugar 
and water while cold, boil gently for half aa boufi 
(dimming it carefully, pour it into a dean earthen 
pan, and when cold put it into a stone bottle for 
use ; by keeping the syrup ready prepared, it will 
be found very convenient in preparing compounds 
according to the following receipts. Any quantity 
may be prepared, using the same proportions, 

Gin» No. 1. 

Take one hundred gallons of proof spirit, two 
pounds and a half of juniper berries ; steep them in 
a portion of the spirit for a week ; strain and press 
diem out ; then take three ounces of oil of taipeti- 
tine, rectified, five ounces of oil of junip«r berries, 
and two ounces of oil of sweet fennel seeds ; rub 
them well in a mortar with two pcmnds <xf ^lump 
sugar, and add, gradually, three pints of spirit of 
wine ; mix- the whole well together, and the next 
day make it up to one in five underproof with lime 
water; then add twenty-^ight. pounds <^ clayed 
sugar, and fine with ten ounces of alum dissolved in 
lime water ; it is then fit for use. 
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Gin. No. 2. 

Tak^' one hundred gallons of unsweetened gin, 
three pounds of coriander seed, four ounces of bitter 
almond cake, three ounces of orange peel, two 
ounces of angelica seeds, cassia one ounce, orris root 
and capsicum, of each half an ounce ; steep tht 
seeds, &c. (first bruised) in a portion of the gin for 
six days ; strain and press them out, and add to th€ 
rest; then add eighteen pounds of lump sugar. Fine 
with one pound of alum and four ounces of salt of 
tartar dissolved in water. 

Gin. No. S. 

For four gallona.— English oil of juniper half a 
quarter of an ounce, essence of angelica one ounce, 
rectified spirit of wine one gallon and two quarts ; 
mix, and add sjrup one pint, water two gallons and 
three pints ; mix well together, and fine with half an' 
ounce of alum dissolved in water. Using warm 
water to mix with, will cause it to fine sooner. 

Gin. No. 4. 



»■»■»• 



For one quart. — English oil of juniper two drops, 
essence of angelica twenty-four drops, rectified spirit 
of wine three quarters (^ a pint, mix ; and add syrup 
one ounce, water, one^ pint mid half- a qtiafter; 
mix all together, andfine with ahitsi il-^iecelssary. r 

This may be lowered :-^Bridsh or malt spirit, if 
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the flavour is preferred, may be used instead of spirit 
of wine, and in the same way. 

Receipts in the proportion ofjbtir gallons. 

The following receipts are formed in the propor- 
-tion of four gallons, which affords a facility of in- 
creasing or diminishing them, to any extent that 
may be required. 

Peppermint Cordial. 

For four gallohs. — Oil of peppermint half an 
ounce, rectified spirit of wine five quarts, mix well ; 
then add two gallons of S3rrup, and three quarts 
of water. 

Aniseed Cordial. 

For four gallons. — ^English oil of aniseeds aquarter 
of an ounce, rectified spirit of wine five quarts, mix 
well; then add syrup two gallons, water three 
quarts. , 

Carraway Cordial. 

For four gallons. — Oil of carraway half an ounce, 
rectified spirit of wine five quarts, mix wsell ; then 
add sjrrup two gallons, water three quarts. 

Clove Cordial. No. 1. 

For four gallons. — Oil of cloves half an ounce, 
rectified spirit of wine five quarts, mix well; then 
add syrup two gallons, water three quarts. 
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Clove Cordial. No. 2. 

For four gallons. — ^Oil of cloves half an ounce, 
rectified spirit of wine three quarts, mix well ; then 
add cherry brandy two quarts, sjrrup one gallon and 
a half, water five quarts ; mix all well together. 

Orcmge Cordial, 

For four gallons. — Oil of orange and essence of 
lemon, of each a quarter of an ounce, rectified spirit 
of wine five quarts, mix well ; then add syrup two 
gallons, water three quarts. 

Citron Cordial. 

For four gallons. — Essence of lemon and bergamot, 
of each a quarter of an ounce, rectified spirit of 
wine five quarts, mix well; then add two gallons 
of syrup, and three quarts of water. If it is wished 
to be green, boil some spinach, press out the juice 
through a cloth, and add to the cordial sufficient to 
produce the colour desired. 

Lovage. 

For four gallons. — Oil of nutmegs and oil (^ 
cassia, of each a quarter of an ounce, oil of earra^ 
way one-eighth of an ounce, rectified spirit of 
wine five quarts, mix well; then add s)rrup two 
gallons, water three quarts. Colour with brandy 
colouring. 

i6 
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Cinnamon Cordial, 

For four gallons. — Oil of cassia half an ounoe^ 
rectified spirit of wine five quarts, mix well ; then 
add syrup two gallons, water three quarts. 

Coriander Cordial, 

For four gallons. — Coriander seeds bruised four 
pounds, rectified spirit of wine one gallon, water 
one gallon, infuse ten days, then strain, and add 
tjrrup one gallon, water one gallon. 

Kifig^s Cordial, 

For two gallons. — East-India Madeira two quarts, 
therry brandy two quarts, essence of carraway, nut- 
megs, apd cinnamon, of each twenty drops ; mix 
well together, and add two quarts of syrup, and two 
quarts of water; colour with tincture of cudbear or 
1^ sanders. 

Queen's Cordial, No. 1, 

For three gallons. — Cherry brandy one gallon and 
a half. Sherry two quarts, essence of cassia, nut- 
megs, carraway, and lemons, of each twenty drops^ 
lemon juice half a pint, syrup. two quarts, water 
tiifiicient to make up the quantity. 

* 

QaeefCa Cordial. . No. 2. 
For four gallons. — Oil of mint, carraway, coasia, 
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and nutmegs, of each half a. quarter of an ounce, 
rectified spirit of wine ope gallon ; mix,tQgether, add 
water one gaUon and a half^ and. ope gallon and 
a half of syrup. Mix for use. 

Princess Cordial, 

For four gallons. — Three quarts of cherry brapdy, 
<Mie quart of raspberry brandy, two quarts of raisin 
wine, oil of carraway, and essence of lemon, of 
^u;h fifteen drops, rectified spirit of wine three 
quarts, mix. Jiie.x)il and essence with> the -spirit, 
and add to .the rest;; ^ux- well, and add three 
quarts of water and one gallon of syrup. Mix 
for use. 

Usquehavgh. 

For four gallons. — Oils of juniper, aniseed, nut- 
megs, cloves, and cassia, of each half a quarter of 
an ounce, recttfied spirit of wine five quarts, mix 
well together; add three quarts of water, and 
two gallons of syrup. If it is wished of a yellow 
colour, use Spanish safi&on ; if green, use green 
81^, dissolved in a Httle water ; if brown, use brandy 
eolou^ng. 

Punch Cordial. 

For six gallons. — Proof rum three gallons, brandy 
five quarts, lemon juice two quarts, porter one quart, 
caBential oils of orange aod lemoa, of each half an 
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ounce, dissolved in half a pint of rectified spirit of 
wine, essence of bitter almonds a quarter of an 
ounce, twelve pounds of loaf sugar, mix all well 
together ; put it in a cask from whence it can be 
drawn when wanted ; it will be found very conve- 
nient to make punch in large or small quantities, 
requiring only the addition of hot water and a few 
slices of fresh lemon peel. 

Carraway Brandy. 

For one gallon. — Three quarts of brandy , essence 
of carraway a quarter of an ounce, essence of cin- 
namon thirty drops; mix, and add one quart of syrup. 

TO MAKE COBDIALS AND COMPOUNDS ON A SMALL 

SCALE. 

The following receipts are formed on the very small 
scale of one pint and a half, for the convenience of 
retail dealers, as they may be mixed at any time, in 
a few minutes ; and if carefully prepared, will be fit ^ 
for immediate use, which will be found of great 
importance, as it will prevent any material altera- 
tion in their stock; — ^they may also be very rear 
dily varied to suit the taste of their customers, 
either stronger and sweeter, or less so, as they may 
think proper. 

Peppermint Cardial. 

tFor one pint and a half. — Oil of peppermint 
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seven drcrps, rectified spirit of wine half a pint, mix ; 
ad4 one pint of syrup, mix together, and it is 
ready for use. 

Aniseed Cordial. 

For one pint and a half. — ^English oil of aniseed 
eight drops, rectified spirit of wine half a pint, 
mix ; add a pint of syrup, mix together, and use. 

Carraway Cordicd. 

For one pint and a half. — Oil of carraway ten 
drops, rectified spirit of w^ne half a pint, mix ; add 
a pint of syrup. 

Clove Cordial. No. 1. 

For one pint and a half.— Oil of cloves seven 
drops, rectified spirit of wine half a pint, mix ; add 
a pint of syrup. 

Clove Cordial. No. 2. 

For one quart. — Oil of cloves ten drops, rectified 
spirit of wine two ounces, mix ; British brandy one 
pint, cherry brandy a quarter of a pint, syrup a 
quarter of a pint, water half a pint ; mix for use. 

Citron Cordial. 
For one pint aod a half. — Essential oil of lemon 
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twelve drops, oil of bcrgamot ten drops, rectified 
spirit of wine half a pint, syrup a pint. 

Cimiamon Cordial, 
For one pint and a half. — Es9ential oil of casaa 
eight drops, half a pint of rectified spirit of wine, 
one pint of syrup. 

Ratafia. 

For one pint and a half. — Essential oil of bitter 
almonds ten drops, two drops of oil of lemon, two 
drops of oil of bergamot, rectified spirit of wine 
half a pint, mix ; add one pint of syrup, and as 
much tartaric acid as will cover a sixpence. 

Queen's Cordial. 

For one pint and a half.— Oil of mint two drops, 
oil of carraway eight drops, oil of cassia and oil ol 
nutmegs eight drops, rectified sprit of wine one 
pint and a half, syrup one pint, and as much tartaric 
add as will cover a sixpence. 

Lovage. 

For one pint and a }idll.^4iil of nutmegs ten 
drops, oil of cassia five drops, oil of carraway tea 
drops f rectified spirit of wine half a pint, mix ; add 
one pint of syrup ; mix for use. 

Cherry Brandy. 
For one quart — Oil of cloves, oil of cassia, of leach 
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five drops, 8]:Mrit of wme half ^pint, mix togethei* * 
add one pint and a quarter of British brandy, the 
juice of equal parts of black and red cherries half a 
pint, syrup a quarter of a pint ; mix well together. 

Rum Shrub, 

For one quart-^Essence of lemon twenty drops, 
i^rit of wine hajf a pint, mix together; add one pint 
of rum, a quarter of a pnt of raisin or white cur- 
rant wine, shake well together, then take a quarter 
of an ounce of concrete acid of lemon, dissolve it in 
a quarter of a pint of water, and half a pint of syrup ; 
mix all well together for immediate use. 

Brandy Shrub 

May be made in the same way, only using brandy 
instead of rum ; if either of them require colour^ 
use brandy colouring. 

Usquebaugh, 

For one funt and, ahalf .-r^ls of j uniper, aniseed^ 
jMitmegs, cl0ves,^imd cassia, of each three drops, 
rectified spirit of wine half .a pdnt, mix well; add 
one junt of syrup. 

CrSme de -Noyau, ^ . •• . ^ 

For one quatt.— ^Blandi two ounces of intter iii- 
aonds, infuse^them'hi prorf spint ofie pint loid'm 
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half, for ten days ; stram off the spirit, and add half 
a pint of syrup, it is then fit for use. 



LiaUEUnS, ETC. 

Curafoa. 

Take dried orange peel eight ounces, maoe one 
ounce, white rum one gallon, refined loaf sugar six 
pounds, boiling water six quarts ; manage it in the 
same way as French noyau (white). 

Anisette de Bordeaux, 
Take oil of aniseed twelve drops, loaf sugar one 
pound and a quarter, rub the oil with a part of 
the sugar in a mortar ; add gradually two quarts of 
rectified spirit of wine, and one gallon of water ; 
filter immediately through paper for use. 

Ratafia de Cerises, 

Take Morello cherries, with their kernels bruised, 
sixteen pounds, proof spirit two gallons ; digest to* 
gether three weeks, press off the liquor, and add 
loaf sugar four pounds. 

Ratafia de Cassis, 

Take ripe black currants six pounds, doves and 
cinnamon bruised, of each one drachm troy, proof 
spirit two gallons; digest together fourteen days; 
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strain, and press off the liquor ; then add four poimds 
of loaf sugar. 

Ratajia de Framboises. 

Take ripe strawberries one gallon, proof spirit two 
quarts, loaf sugar one pound ; digest ten days, and 
press off the liquor. 

Ratafia de Noya/a. 

For one gallon. — Bruise the kernels of three hun- 
dred peaches or apricots, add three quarts of proof 
spirit, infuse for ten days, strain off the liquor, and 
add one quart of sjrup. 

Ratajia, 

For four gallons.-— Esientia] oil of bitter almonds 
a quarter of an ounce, rectified spirit of wine one 
gallon, mix together ; add one gallon and a half of 
water, and one gallon and a half of syrup ; mix 
for use. 

French Noyau, 

Take bitter almonds blanched, and cut in pieces, 
half a pound, white brandy, or clean proof spirit, 
one gallon ; infuse together ten days, then pour off 
the spirit, dissolve six pounds of refined loaf sugar 
in six quarts of boiling water, carefully remove any 
scum thaf may arise, and when cold add the spirit ; 
mix well together, allow it to stand a few days to 
fine ; if necessary, filter through paper, this will be 
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white noyau ; if it is wished to be coloured, add to 
the abnonds and spirit, two ounces of red sanders 
shavings, it will then be a beautiful pink colour ; or 
the Sanders may be infused alone in proof spirit,^ and 
the tincture added to produce the colour desired. 

Martinique Noyau. 

Take bitter almonds blanched, and cut in pieces, 
half a pound, white rum, or proof spirit, one gallon, 
dried orange peel half a pound, refined loaf sugar 
six pounds, boiling water six quarts ; manage |he 
whole in the same manner as French noyau. 

Marasquin di Zara, 

Take spirit of black cherries, or cherry brandy, 
one gallon, raspberry brandy two quarts, proof 
^irit, or rum, one gallon, refined loaf sugar twelte 
pounds, dissolve in twelve quarts of water ; mix all 
well together, allow it to stand a few days to fine, 
pour off the clear, and filter the remainder through 
paper. 

Crime cCOrange, 

Take oranges sliced three dozen, rectified K{nrit 
of wine two gallons, water four gallons an^ a half, 
loaf sugar eighteen pounds, orange-i}ower water two 
quarts, tincture of saffron one ounce and a half; 
digest altogether fourteen days, apd strain. 
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Crime de Noyau. 

For four gallons.^ — ^Bktich two pounds of bitter 
almonds, infuse them in three gallons of proof spirit 
for ten or twelve days, strain off the spirit, and add 
one gallon of syrup, mix well together, it is then 
fit for use ; if it is wished to be a pink colour, add n 
quarter c^ im ounce of powdered c^chiiKeal to the 
almonds, or dcdour afte^ it is finie^^d with tincttite 
of cudbear. 

Imperial Nectar • 

For four gallons. — Essential oil of bitter almonds 
sixty drops, essence of lemon thirty drops, oil of 
cloves and cassia, of each sixty drops, oil of nut- 
megs thirty dropsi, spirit of wine half a pint, mix 
well together ; then add two gallons of British brandy, 
one gallon of raisin wine, and one gallon of syrup ; 
use brandy colouring to produce the colour you 
wish. 

Brandy JShrub. 
Oranges and lemons four each, loaf sugar tWo 
pounds, rub the sugar on the fruit till the whole of 
the yellow rind is taken off; then add one gallon of 
brandy, allow the sugar 'to ^ssolve iti the spirit, 
mix and add' one pint of oran^'- juice, one pint of 
temon juice, and two quarts of water that has been 
bdled and «tood tocool. 
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Rum Shrub. No. 1. 

May be prepared in a similar manner, udng rum 
instead of brandy. 

Rum Shrub. No. 2. 

Concrete acid of lemons eight ounces, water five 
gallons, raisin wine four gallons, rum ten galloDs, 
orange-flower water four pints, honey mi pounds^ 

Rum Shrub. No. S. 

Orange juice two pints, rum one gallon, loaf- 
sugar one pound and a half. 

Rum Shrub. No. 4. 

For four gallons. — Essence of lemon half an ounce, 
rectified spirit of wine one pint ; mix together ; add 
two gallons of rum, and two quarts of raisin, or 
orange wine, shake well together ; then take four 
ounces of concrete acid of lemon, dissolve it in three 
pints of water, and one gallon of syrup ; mix all well 
together for immediate use. 

Cherry Brandy. 

For four gallons. — Oil of cloves, oil of cassia, of 
each forty drops, rectified spirit of wine half a {nnt, 
mix together ; add two gallons and a half of Britidi 
brandy, the juice of equal parts of black and red 
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cherries one gallon, syrup two quarts, mix well 
togetber ; if it is wished to be of a deejjer colour, 
itdil elder juice or brandy colouring. 



Raapberry Brandy. 

Pick fine dry fruit, put it into a stone jar, and the 
jar into a kettle of water, or on a hot hearth, till the 
juice will run ; strain, and to every pint add half a 
pound of sugar, give one boil, and skim it ; when 
cold, put equal quantities of juice and brandy, shake 
well, and bottle. 

Punch. 
Take two lai'ge fresh lemons, with rough skins, 
quite ripe ; and some large lumps of double-refined 
sugar; rub the sugar over the lemons till it has 
absorbed all the yellow part of the skins. Then put 
into the bowl these lumps, and as much more as the 
juice of the lemons may require; for no certain 
weight can be mentioned, as the acidity of a lemon 
caimot be known till tried, and therefore this must 
he determined by the taste. Then squeeze the 
lemon-juice upon the sugar, and with a bruiser, 
press the sugar and the juice particularly well toge- 
ther, for a great deal of the richness and fine flavour 
of the punch depends on this rubbing and mixing 
process being thoroughly performed. Then mix 
this up vertf well with boiUng water (soft water is 
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best), till the whole is rather cooL Wb^i thi« 
mixture (which is now called the sherbet) is to your 
taste, take brandy and rum in equal quantities, and 
put them to it, mixing the whole well together 
again. The quantity of liquor must be according 
to your taste. Two good lemons are generally 
enough to make four quarts of punch, including a 
quart of liquor, with half a pound of sugar ; but 
this depends much on taste, and on the strength df 
the spirit As the pulp is disagreeable to some per- 
sons, the sherbet may be strained before the liquor 
is put in. Some strain the lemon before they put it 
to the sugar, which is improper, as when the pulp 
and sugar are well mixed together, it adds mudi to 
the richness of the punch. 

When only rum is used, about half a pint of 
porter will soften the punch ; and even wb^n both 
rum and brandy are used, the porter ^vea a rich- 
ness, and, to some, a very pleasant flavour. 

MUk Punch. 

Fare six oranges and six lemons^i as thin as yoa 
4:an, grate them after with sugar to get the. flavour. 
Steep the peels in a bottle of rum or brandy, ^^tojq^ed 
.dose, twenty-four hours ; squeeze the fruit, on two 
pounds of sugar ; add to it four quarts of water, 
and one of new milk, bdling hot ; stir the rum into 
the above, and run it through a jelly-bag tall per«> 
fectly clear. Bottle, and cork dose immediately. 
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Norfolh Punch. No. 1, 

lo twenty quarts of French brandy, put the 
peels of thirty lemons and thirty oranges, pared so 
thin that not the least of the white is left; infuse 
twelve hours. Have ready thirty quarts of cold 
water that has been boiled ; put to it fifteen pounds 
of double-refilled sugar ; and when well mixed, potir 
it. upon the brandy and peels, adding the jiuce of 
the oranges and of twenty-four lemons ; mix well. 
Then strain, through a very fine hmr-siiEive, into a 
very clean btorel that has held spirits, and put two 
quarts of new milk. Sti)*, and then bung it close; 
let it stand six weeks in a warm cellar ; bottle the 
liquor for use, taking great care that the bottles 
are perfectly clean and dry, and the corks of the best 
qOality and T^ell put in. This liquor will keep 
many yeSu^, and improves by age. 

Norfolk Punch. No. 2. 

Pare six lemons, and ^ee Seville oranges, very 
thin; squeeze the juice into a large jar; put to it 
two quarts of brandy, one of white wine, and one 
c^ milk, and one pound and a quarter of sugar. Let 
\i be mixed, and then covered for twenty-four hours. 
Strain through a jelly^bag, till clear, then bottle it. 

Ginger Beer. No. 1. 
Take three pounds of lump sugar^ bruised ginger 
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two ounces, cream of tartar one ounce, four le- 
mons, sliced ; pour on them four gallons of boiling 
water ; add half a pint of yeast ; ferment three or 
four days, according to the heat of the weather ; 
then bottle in half-pints, and tie the corks down. 

Ginger Beer, No. 2. 

Take six pounds of moist sugar, five ounces of 
bruised ginger, two ounces of cream of tartar, ax 
lemons sliced ; pour on them seven gallons of boiling 
water ; while warm, add half a pint of good yeast, 
and one pint of brandy ; bung very close, and.in 
fourteen days bottle it. This is very superior to 
the ginger beer usually sold. 

White Spruce Beer. 

To ten gallons of boiling water, add six pounds 
of good raw, or lump sugar, four ounces of essence 
of spruce, about half a pint of good yeast ; ferment 
as in making ginger beer, and bottle in half-pints. 

Brown Sprvce Beer 

Is prepared in the same manner as the white, 
u^ng treacle instead of sugai*. 

Imperial Pop. 

Take three ounces of cream of tartar, one ounce 
of bruised ginger, one pound and a half of lump- 
sugar, one ounce of lemon-juice ; pour one gallon 
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of boiling water on them, stirring well; add one 
ounce of yeast, and treat it the same as ginger 
beer. 

Excellent Lemonade, 

To the rinds of ten lemons, pared very thin, put 
one pound of fine loaf-sugar, and two quarts of 
spring water, boiling hot ; stir it to dissolve the 
sugar ; let it stand twenty-four hours, covered close ; 
then squeeze in the juice of the ten lemons ; add 
one pint of White wine ; boil a pint of new milk, 
pour it hot on the ingredients ; when cold, run it 
through a close filtering bag, when it will be fit for 
immediate U3e. 

To make Roman Purl. 

This is a beverage held in high estimation in 
London ; it is made from amber ale, with a mixture 
of gin-bitters ; the amber ought to be heated by a 
very quick fire, the gin and bitters put into a 
pewter half-pint, and the ale added to it, at the 
exact warmth for a person to drink such portion at 
a single draught. 

To make a Sixpenny Glass of Crank. 

Make a good fourpenny glass full of warm gin 
and water, with sugar ; add a slice of lemon, and 
half a wine-glass full of fine porter. 



PART IV. 



OF CIDER, PERRY, MEAD, AND 

VINEGAR. 

Of Cider. 

Cider is made from apples, which should be 
mellow ripe, and gathered when perfectly dry. It 
was formerly held as a general opinion, that ** the 
worse the fruit, the better the cider ;"" but such an 
absurd opinion was in time, though slowly, refuted. 
The best pippins make the best flavoured and the 
wholesomest liquor ; and such as are duly ripe will 
produce a proportionate increase, both of the quan- 
tity and of the flavour. Some persons are so curious 
in this particular, that they select their apples indi- 
vidually, and keep the juice barrelled for several 
years, whence it acquires considerable strength and 
richness, equal, if not superior, to many ct the 
inferior classes of foreign wines. When boiled, and 
kept in this way, it is called cider wine. 

It is to be lamented that very large quantities of 
crude cider are made in some districts from unripe 
apples, especially from windfalls. This Uquor is 
peculiarly unwholesome, and rarely fails, if drank 
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to excess, to induce violent cholics and spasms of 
long duration. The evil is increased by the incau- 
tious practice of drawing the expressed liquor into 
copper or leaden vessels, from which it receives a 
metallic solution that proves in most instances fatal. 
Even those who make cider with the utmost care 
and cleanliness, from unripe apples, should be parti- 
cularly attentive to due fermentation, without which, 
though it may not immediately turn sour, it will 
neither be palatable or wholesome. Such should be 
tuded, while fermenting, by the addition of a very 
large toast, made of good wheaten bread, well 
leavened ; and if that shoidd fail, the cider should 
not be used without the addition of about a quart of 
good spirits to two or three gallons of tlie liquor. 
Tliis will prevent the acetous fermentation from 
taking place, and reduce the bad qualities of this 
crude beverage. 

Exclusive of the state of the fruit when gathered, 
much depends on the care with which it is taken 
down and conveyed to the sweating room : such 
apples as are bruised should be rejected, or, at least, 
be made separately ; for ihey will give a taint to the 
liquor ; and, if numerous, will also occasion the fer- 
mentation to be unequal — a matter of great im- 
portance. Apples should be gatliered by hand, and 
slipped into a basket by means of such a ladder and 
cloth funnel as represented in the Agricultural 
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Magaaine for September or October 1807, whereby 
tliey are saved from injury. 

Tlie proper degree of ripeness is easily ascertained 
by those who are in the habit. of gathering; sueh 
persons know by the touch, and by the mellow ap- 
pearance, of proper fruits, when they are fit for the 
press : the shaking of the kernels is extremd j- un- 
certain, as is also the colour of the kernels. When 
a hard sort of apple bites crisp, and flakes without 
toughness, it is in proper condition. The sofiter 
fleshed apples may be tried by pressing the thumb 
on that side which has not been exposed to the Bun. 
If the flesh pits easily, and soon assumes a bruised 
appearance, the juices are sufficiently prepared toft 
expression. By trjring the sun side of the apple, 
much deception is often experienced. 

Those who are very curious in their cider, jrick off 
all the stalks, and wipe each with a dry cloth ; but 
this cannot be done on a large scale. However, idl 
filth should be avoided as much as possible. > The 
fruit, when first pulled, should be laid to air on a 
floor, and in a day or two should be piled. If the 
weather proves frosty, a blanket should be laid, at 
night, ov^ each heap, that the whole may be kept 
in a Very gentle sweat. This dissipates much of the 
aqueous fluid, and disposes the apples to break fieety 
in the mill, without which there would be *dbulde 
labour and far less produce. When theyap^^eur 
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clammy, or begin to look shrivelled, they are in a 
state for niilling. The mill and press arc made 
upon different plana in various parts ; those ivho 
make cider for sale, and can shew many hundred 
hogsheads, generally have a horse-walk, and grind 
the apples by means of a trough, wherein they are 
crushed by a large stone roller, about a foot broad 
and three or four feet high, which revolves on an 
axis fastened, at one end, to a central post, and at 
the other having a hook to which the horse is 
attached. The horse goes round at an easy pace, so 
as not to liurry tlie apples out of the trough, while 
the stone partakes of the circular motion, and 
-moshea the apples, which are confined by the two 
concentric sides of the trough. The mills are usually 
made in a very negligent manner, whereby the 
apples are very insufficiently and unequally ground; 
besides, it is extremely difficult to keep the troughs 
clean, and tp prevent the apiJes from jumping out 
when first acted upon by the stone, unless the walls 
or sides are inconveniently high, or that only a thin 
layer is bruised at a lime. 

The best and most commodious grinding mil! 
for ordinary use consists of an oblong funnel, ca- 
pable of containing about two bushels; this directs 
the apples down to two cylinders, placed horizontally 
at about half an inch or less asunder. Each cylinder 
is furnished with many rows of strong teeth ; between 
each two^r three is a mortice, so that as one is set 
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in motion by a crank, or winch handle, it locks 
mutually in with the other, and causes it to revolve 
with a counter-motion, thereby catching the apples, 
and forcing them through the rollers into a receiver 
below. The cylinders may be about a foot long, 
and, perhaps, four or five inches in diameter. Manjr 
use iron teeth, but those made of lignum vitse are 
preferable. They should be about an indi square, 
and project nearly as much, their ends being cut in 
a wedge form. These teeth ought t6 be in regular 
bands, with intermediate mortices for the reception 
of those locking in from the other cylinder ; the 
bands or rows to be about two or three indies 
asunder, and the teeth about two inches apart 
The pulp is put into cloth receivers, made of horse- 
hair; and being piled in as many layers as th^ 
machine will contain, is compressed by the means of 
large levers turning a wooden pillar screw, the same 
as in the paper manufactories, &c. so^ that all the 
juice is forced out, and the pulp is rendered dry and 
thin. The liquor thus obtained is calleki stum, and 
the residuum is called murk. The latter is fre» 
quendy broken up, and being infused in boiling 
water, is again pressed for the purpose of ^ving a 
small liquor called ciderkin, purre, or perkin. Some 
add hops thereto, which make it keep very welL .If 
too much water be not put (say about one-third the 
quantity of expressed juice,) the ciderkin, will prove 
good. It ought to remain forty-eight hours- belcHT^ 
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repressed. The b^t way is to grind the miirk a 
secotid time^ whereby much more liquor will be 
obtained. The dider should be put into yery cleatf, 
sweet casks, which should not be filled, but a small 
space left for the Working. The duration of the 
fermentation is uncertain, being from a week to a 
month* or more, according to the state of the atmo- 
sphere. If the fruit be in a proper state, and that no 
frost should intervene, it will generally be regulaif ; 
but in the latter case artificial warmth, not ejLceeding 
sixty degrees, may be used, and a piece of wdl- 
toasted bread be put in. When the fermentation is 
declining^ draw off the cider from its lees, by means 
of a cock at a few inches from the bottom of the cask, 
and put it into another vessel, which must, after the 
first effervescence, be well filled, and be bunged up 
very close. 

It is proper to state, in this place, that very l^ge 
quantities of good stum are annually spoiled by being 
placed either in too hot situations, where the fermen- 
tation proceeds unduly to the second, or acetous 
degree, or in too cold and damp a cellar, &c. as 
where .the fermentation is tardy and imperfect. 
Gider left to work upon coarse foul lees, will ferment 
ivith great vigour, but is apt to expend itself, tead 
leave either an insipid sub-acid liquor, or to burst 
the casks, if closed too soon. Spirits are the best 
preventive to both; on the Continent, and in 
America, we understand, that those few whojnake 



good dder (which is extk-qmely. scarce in tboSQ pMrta^ 
though apples of the finest quality abounds) iM^ 
variably doctor the stum when the fermegatf^anis 
either defective or excessive : having ajbundancesof 
spirits, they can ea^y prevent that misdvof W;btclh 
in this country, could not be obviated at any mo- 
derate expense. When cider fiuls, and becomes 
acid, the acetous change should be.enoourag^d: it 
makes excellent vinegar, worth at least two shillbggs 
and sixpence the gallon ; whereas in cider oountdei, 
the same quantity, used as beverage, would not ptSh 
dyce above two shillings ; from which deduct tlye 
duty, which is about five-pence per gallon. 

When cider has been well made, and is put into 
capacious vessels, it will keep sound fcnr many years, 
becoming rich and meUow ; in smaU quantities, it » 
more apt to become flat. % When bottled for many 
years, it is common to find it taste d! the cork ; and 
if the straw in which it is packed be not thoroughly 
dry, the hquor will acquire a very unpleasant musty 
flavour. All preparations used for fining cider are 
highly injurious to its quality : racking from the 
lees into fresh vessels, after the fermentation has 
moderated, is the only proper mode of removing the 
impurities. 

The best way of treating cider, when it is becom- 
ing sour, is to convert it at once into vinegar, which 
may be done very readily; (see Cider Vin^ar,)'aa 
the price is nearly the same, there will be little loaa; 
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ills acidity may be corrected in the same manner as 
directed for wiue, or stale beer; but all those cor- 
rections are but temporary stops lo the article becom- 
ing vinegar, except it is used soon after the appli- 
cation of the neutralizing ingredient. 

Of prime Cider. 
In the common cider mill of Herefordshire, tlie 
fruit is reduced by a large circidar stone, similar to 
those used for grinding corn, which is supported on 
its edge, and drawn round a drcular stone troiigli 
by a horse. It is observed, by Mr. Knight, in his 
" Treatise on the Culture of the Apple and Pear,^ 
that in grinding, the fruit should be reduced, as 
nearly as possible, to an uniform mass, in which the 
rind and kernels are scarcely discernible. He says, 
" after the fruit has been thoroughly ground, the re- 
duced pulp should remain twenty-four hours before 
it is taken to the press ; or where very fine cider is 
expected, I would recommend, that the fruit be first 
ground and pressed imperfectly, and that the pulp 
be then exposed during twenty-four hours to the 
air, being spread as thin as convenient, and once or 
twice turned over to produce as large an absorption 
of the air as can be obtained, I would then recom- 
mend the pulp to be ground again, and the expressed 
liquor to be added to it ; by which process, the liquor 
will be found to acquire an increaeed degree of 
strength and richaess." 

xO 
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He observes, ^* if the fruit have been thofroughly 
ripe and mellow, a large quantity of the pulp will 
now pass through die hair cloth which is used in 
pressing ; and as this will be thrown off in the fiiist 
stages of fermentation, each cask in which the liquor 
is placed to ferment should want about a gallon of 
being full. Some advantages are found in the use 
of open vessels ; but these can only be used und^ 
cover, and are therefore proper only where the qum- 
tity of liquor to be manufactured is small.^ 

The progress of fermentation, if the weather be 
cool and settled, will generally become entirely sus- 
pended in a few days ; and the liquor will then se- 
parate from its impurities. 

Whatever is specifically lighter will rise to its 
surface, whilst the heavier lees wiU descend to the 
bottom, leaving the intermediate liquid perfectly clear 
and bright. This must instantly be drawn off, 
and not suffered, on any account, again to mingle 
with its lees ; for these possess much the sarnie pro- 
perties as yeast, and would inevitably bring <« a 
second fermentation. The best criterion to judge of 
the proper moment to rack off, will be the bright- 
ness of the liquor. The clear liquor being drawn off 
into another cask, the lees are put into smsill bags, 
similar to those used for jellies ; through which 
whatever liquor the lees contain, gradually filtt^tes, 
and becomes perfectly bright. . It is then returned 
to that in the cask, in which itTias the effect, in some 
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ni^asure, of preventing a second fermentation. But 
if a disposdtion to ferment with violence again appear, 
it. will be necessary to rack off from one cask to 
another as often as a hissing is heard. The casks 
into which, the liquor is put, whenever racked off^ 
must always have been thoroughly scalded, and 
dried again; and each should want several gallons 
of being full, to expose a large surface to the air, 
as long as the liquor shews any considerable ten- 
dency to ferment If the cider, after being racked 
off, remain bright and quiet, nothing more is to be 
done to it. 

The casks are now to be filled entirely, and 
stopped as soon as all danger of further fermen- 
tation is over ; which is supposed to be whenever a 
blue film begins to collect on the surface of the li- 
quor. It will, however, be proper to put the bungs 
in somewhat earlier, to exclude the extern^ air, 
and to prevent the rapid escape of fixed air, when a 
moderate quantity only is discharged ; for it is by 
the union of this substance with a certain portion of 
water, that ardent spirit is generated : but the bungs 
should not b^ driven in firmly, lest fermentation 
shoidd re^commence, and endanger the casks. 
Ciders which have been made from good fruit, and 
have been properly manufactui^ed, wiU retain a con- 
siderable portion of sweetness in the cask, to the end 
of two or three years. Cider is generally in the beat 
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state to be put into the bottle at two yean 'oU, 
where it will Boon beoome hnsk and sparkling; and 
if it possess much richness, it will remain . witii 
scarcely any. sensible change during ten or twenty 
years, or as long as the cork duly performs its 
office. 

Good corks are highly necessary, and if soaked 
before used in scalding water, they will be the more 
pliant and serviceable; and laying the bottles so 
that the liquor may always keep the cork wet and 
swelled, will much preserve it. 

Of Draught Cider. 

In making cider for the common use of the farm 
house, few of the foregoing rules are or ouglit to be 
attended to. The flavour of the liquor is here a 
secondary consideration with the farmer, whose first 
object must be to obtahi a large quantity at a small 
expense. The common practice of the country is 
sufficiently calculated to answer this purpose, ^he 
apples are usually ground as soon as they becdtne 
.moderately ripe, and the juice is either racked off 
at once, as soon as it becomes bright, or more fre- 
quently conveyed from the press directly to the 
cellar. A violent fermentation soon commences, and 
continues till nearly the whole of the saccharine part 
is decomposed. The casks are filled up and stopped 
early in the succeeding Spring, and no further atten- 
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^tion is > either paid or required. The liqttor thus 
prepared^ imay be kept from one to four years iuf the 
cask, acocirdiDg to its strength. , . 

Of iriferior Cider. 
An inferior kind of cider is made by macerating 
the reduced pulp, from which the cider has been 
pressed, in a small quantity of water, and re-grind- 
ing it. The residue of three hogsheads pf the latter 
yield about one of the former, which may be kept 
till the next autumn, and usually supplies the place 
of cider in the farm house for all purposes, except 
for the labourers in the harvest. It is generally 
fit to be drank very soon after it is made ; and 
though no attention is paid to it during fermenta- 
tion, it often remains till the end of the succeeding 
summer more palatable than the cider pressed from 
the same fruit. 

Of the use of Cider, when concentrated. 
Take cider made from prime fruit; boil a hogs- 
head of it till it is reduced to one-half, take it from 
the copper, and let it stand in an open vessel for 
twenty-four hours to cool and settle, then draw it 
off without disturbing the sediment, put the liquor 
into a clean cask, but not filled too full ; after being 
there about two days, bung it down tight and let it 
remain. Cider so prepared is very useful to the 
experienced manufacturer, as it possesses the vinous 
quality in a concentrated form. 
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It exhibits a colour similar to that of bnuuiyy 
it will improve other ciders in colour and richneqip^ 
and tends to stop the fermentation of those that ans 
fretting ; in short, it may with a few ingredients be 
made an excellent cider wine. For home-made wines, 
particularly those that are deficient in strength and 
colour, a portion of it judiciously mixed would 
greatly improve them ; and with the assistance of a 
suitable quantity of brandy, sugar, and water, will 
produce a pleasant-flavoured wine. 

Of hoUling Cider. 

Select cider that has been made at least »x months, 
possessing a soft pleasant taste, and brilliant colour. 
Let the bottles be quite clean and dry, the weather 
settled. Fill the bottles up to the middle of the 
neck, before you begin to cork ; but the liquor should 
not touch the cork, to prevent bursting. Put into 
every bottle a small lump of fine sugar, and cork it 
immediately with the best corks that can be pro- 
cured, secure them neatly with wire ; then pack the 
bottles in the coldest pai*t of your cellar in an up- 
right position, as in that situation they will b^ less 
liable to burst. After it has been in bottles four or 
five months, bring it from the cellar to a place of 
warmer temperature prior to its being used, which 
will increase its transparency, and impart to it the 
flavour required in good bottled cider. If a wine 
glass full of brandy be added to every bottle, it will 
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keep longer ; but it will deprive it in some measure 
of that beautiful sparkling Champagne appearance, 
which it would otherwise have if the brandy were 
omitted. 

Of Perry. 
In the manufacture of perry, the pears are ground 
and pressed precisely as apples are for cider; it is not, 
however, usual to suffer the reduced piilp to re- 
main any time expressed. It has been a custom in 
Herefordi^ire, and the adjoining counties, to mingle 
the juice of different varieties of the pear, with a view 
to correct the defects of one kind by the opposite 
qualities of another % it is certainly more easy to find 
the required portion of sugar, and of astringency 
and flavour, in three or four varieties than in one ; 
and hence a judicious mixture of fruits affords a proft>- 
pect of considerable advantages. The juice of the 
pear, and of the apple, consists of the same compos 
nent parts, but in differfflit propiortioDs. In the 
juice of the pear the tanning principle abounds^ mth 
a less proportion of sugar, of iMicilage, and tinging 
matter. The management of perry during its fer- 
mentation is similar to that of cider, but it does not 
afford the same criterions by which the proper mo^ 
ment to rack off may be known. The thick scum 
which, collects on the surface of the cider, rarely 
appears on the juice of the pear ; and during the 
suspension of its fermentation,' the excessive bright- 
ness of the former liquor is seldom seen in this ; but 
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if the fruit has been regularly ripe, its prodoM 
will generally become moderately dear andcpiiBC iik; 
a few days after it is made ; and it must be ihte 
drawn off from its grosser lees. 

Of Mead. 

Mead is manufactured in the following manner* 
when it is made in a large quantity. To sixty gal- 
lons of pure water, the softer the better, put sercn 
gallons of purified honey. When the honey is wdl 
mixed with the water, put it into the copper used 
for brewing. Boil it an hour, taking care to skim 
it ; then take it off by means of a jet, and put 
it ink) a tub, and let it remain till it is only as warm 
as milk ; then tun it up, and suffer it to ferment in 
the vessels, where it will form a thick head. As soon 
as it has done fermenting, stop it very dose, in order 
to keep the air from it as much as posidble. Keep 
it in a cellar, or in a wine vault, very deep and cool, 
and the door shut so close, as to keep out the out- 
ward air; so that the liquor may always be in the 
same temperature. 

Another proportion for making mead is, to allow 
forty pounds of purified honey to sixty galloiiB of 
soft water, which is managed, in the making, inaU 
respects like the above mentioned ; ^d it prov^a^ 
yei;y pleasant, good^ light drinking, and is by moaj 
preferred.to the other, which is much richer, andhfl|. 
a fuller flavour; but at the same time it ia jqoifi 



iiieblciating.' The laat^tthereferey is thought, upoa 
the mbsoie^io be the proportion that makes the most 
wholesome liquor tor common drink ; the other beiag 
rather, when properly preserved, a richer cordial, 
something like old Malaga, which, when in perfec- 
tion, is justly esteemed the best of the Spanish 
wine& It should never be bottled till it is half a 
year old ; and take care to have it well corked, and 
keep it in the same vault or celW'wherein it stood 
whilst in the cask. 

SacJc Mead. 
To forty pounds of honey, add ten gallons of 
water, boil half an hour, carefully skimming it; 
then add half a pound of bops, and boil gently half 
an hour longer ; put the liquor into a cask, and when 
cool, add half a pint of yeast, mixing it well, cover 
the bung-hole slightly ; when the fermentation abates, 
bung it down close ; in twelve months bottle it off. 

Cowslip Mead. 
Put thirty pounds of honey into fifteen gallons of 
water, and boil it an hour ; skim it well, then take 
it off the fire, and have ready a dozen and a half 
of lemons, quartered ; pour a gallon of the liquor 
boiling hot upon them ; put the remainder of the 
liquor into a tub, with seven pecks of cowslip pips ; 
let them remain there all night, and then put to the 
liquor and the lemons eight spoonfuls of new yeast, 
0nd a handful of sweet-briar ; stir all well together. 
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and let it fermait for three or four days. IThen 
strain and put it into the cask ; let it stand six months, 
and then bottle it off for keejring. 

Of maniifacturing Vinegar. 

The varieties of vinegar known in commerce are. 
four : 1st, Wine vinegar ; 2nd, Malt vin^ar ; 8rd, 
Sugar vinegar ; 4th, Wood vinegar. 

The following is the plan of making vinegar at 
present practised in Paris. The wine destined for 
vinegar is mixed in a large tun, with a quantity of 
wine lees ; and the whole h&ng transferred into cloth 
sacks, placed within a large iron-bound vat, the 
liquid matter is extruded through the sacks by pres- 
sure. What passes through is put into Ifrge casks, 
set upright, having a small aperture in their Ic^. 
In these it is exposed to the heat of the sun in 
summer, or to that of a stove in winter. Fermenta. 
tion commences in a few days. If the heat should 
then rise too high, it is lowered by cool air, and the 
addition of fresh iinne. In the skilful regulation 
of the fermentative temperature, consists the art of 
making good wine vinegar. In summer, the process 
is generally completed in a fortnight; in wintier, 
double the time is requisite. The vinegar is died 
run off into barrels, which contain several chips of 
birchwood. In about a fortnight it is found ta be 
clarified, and is then fit for th^ market* Tt most 
be kept in close casks^ 



The manufactnrers at Orleans prefer wine of a 
year old for making vinegar. But if, by age, the 
wine baa lost its extractive matter, it does not readily 
undergo the acetous fermentation. In this case, ace- 
tification, as the French term the process, may be 
determined, by adding slips of vines, bunches of 
grapes, or green woods. It has been asserted, that 
alcohol, added to fermentable liquor, does not in- 
crease the product of vinegar ; but this is a mistake. 
Stall! observed long ago, tlial if we moisten roses, 
or lilies, with alcohol, and place tliem in vessels, in 
which tbey are stirred from time to time, vinegar 
will be formed. He also infoi-ms us, if after ab- 
stracting the citric acid from lemon juice, by crab's 
eyes (carbonate of lime), we add a little alcohol to 
the supematent liquid, and place the mixture in a 
proper temperature, vinegar will he formed. 

Chaptal says, that two pounds of weak spirits, 
mixed with three hundred grains of beer yeast, and 
a little starch water, produced extremely strong 
vinegar. The acid was developed on the fifth day. 
The same quantity of starch and yeast, without the 
spirit, fermented more slowly, and yielded a weaker 
vinegar. A alight motion is found to favourthefor- 
mation of vinegar, and to endanger its decomposi- 
tion after it is made. Cliaptal ascribes to agitation, 
the operation of thunder ; though it is well known, 
that when the atmosphere is highly electrified, beer 
is apt to become suddenly sour, without the con- 
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cussion of a thunder storm. In cellars exposed to 
the vibrations occasioned by the rattling of carriages, 
vinegar does not keep well. The lees, which had 
been deposited by means of isinglass and repose^ are 
thus jumbled into the liquor, and make the fermen- 
tation re-commence. 

Ahnost all the vinegar of the north of France 
being prepared at Orleans, the manufactory ci that 
place has acquired such celebrity, as to render their 
process worthy of a separate consideration. 

The Orleans casks contain nearly tour hundred 
jnnts of wine. Those which have already been used 
are preferred. They are placed in three rows, one 
over another, and in the top have an aperture of two 
inches diameter, kept always open. The wine for 
acetification is kept in adjoining casks, containing 
beech shavings, to which the lees adhere. The 
wine thus clarified is drawn off to make vin^ar. 
One hundred pints of good vinegar, boiling hot, 
are first poured into each cask, and left there for 
eight days. Ten pints of wine are mixed in, every 
eight days, till the vessels are full. The vinegar is 
allowed to remain in this state fifteen days^ bef(»:e it 
is exposed to sale. 

The used casJcs, called mothers^ are never emptied 
more than half, but are successively filled again^ to 
acetify new portions of wine. In order to judge if 
the mother works, the vinegar-makers plunge a. spa- 
tula into the liquid ; and according to the quantity 
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of ffoth which the spatula shews, thej have more or 
leas wine. In summer, the atmospheric heat is suffi* 
oient ; in winter, stoves, heated to about seventy* 
five d^prees of Fahrenheit, maintain the requisite 
temperature in.the manufactory. 

In some country districts, the people keep, in a 
place where the temperature is mild and equable, a 
vinegnr cask, into which tbey pour such wine as 
they wish to acetify ; and it is always preserved full, 
by replacing the vinegar drawn off, by new wine* 
To establish this household manufacture, it is only 
necessary to buy, at first, a small cask of good vine- 
gar. 

At Oand, a vin^ar is made from beer, which in 
the following proportions of grain are found to be 
most advantageous : — 

1880 Paris ibs. malted barley, 

700 wheat, 

500 buckwheat. 

These grains are ground, mixed, and boiled, along 
with twenty-seven casks full of river water, for thtM 
hours. Eighteen casks of good wine for vinegar 
are obtained. By a subsequent decoction, more fey^ 
mentable Uquid is extracted, which is mixed with tb^ 
ftirmer. The whole brewing yields three thoiisand 
English quarts. ' »^ 

The' fallowing is the usual process jn London r & 
mash of vmakand hot water is made, which, laft^ 
mfumon 3ck m hour and a half, is conveyted inid 
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& cooler, a few inches deep, and thence, when suffi- 
ciently cooled, into large and deep fermenting tuns, 
where it is mixed with yeast, and keptin,fermenta< 
tion for four or five days. The liquor (which is now 
a strong ale without hops,) is then distributed into 
smaller barrels, set close U^ether in a stoved cham- 
ber, and a moderate heat is kept up for about six 
weeks, during which the fermentation goes on equally 
and uniformly till the whole is soured. This is then 
emptied into common barrels, which are set in lows 
(often of many hundreds) in a field in the open air ; 
the bung-hole being just covered with a tile, to keep 
off the wet, but to allow a free admission of air. Here 
the liquor remains for four or five months, according 
to the heat of the weather, a gentle fermentatkm 
being kept up till it becomes perfect vinegar. This 
is finished in the following way : large tuns are em- 
ployed, with a false bottom, on which is put a quan- 
tity of the refuse of rcusins, or other fruit, left by 
the makers of raisin and other home-made wines, 
called technically rape. These rape tuns are worked 
by pairs ; one of them is quite fiUed with the vin^ar 
from the barrels, and the other only three-quarters 
full, so that the fermentation is excited more easily 
in the latter than the former ; and every day a por- 
tion of the vinegar is laded from one to the other, 
till the whole is completely finished, and fit for sale. 
Vinegar, as well as fruit wines, is often made in small 
quantity for domestic uses, and the procesris'by 
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DO means difficult. The materials may be either 
brown sugar and water alone, or sugar with raisins, 
currants, and especially ripe gooseberries: these 
should be mixed in the proportions which would 
give a striHig wine, put into ia small barrel, whioh it 
should fill about three-fourths, and the bung-hdb 
very loosely stopped. Some yeast, or what is better, 
a to£ist sopped in yeast, should be put in, and the 
barrel set in the sun in summer, or a little way from 
a fire in winter, and the fermentatiiHi: will soon begin. 
This should be kept up constant, but very moderate, 
till the taste and smell indicate that the vinegar is 
complete. It should be poured off clear, and bottled 
carefully; and it will keep much better, if it is 
boiled for a minute, cooled, aild strained before 
botthng. 

Good vinegar may be made for a weak syrup, con- 
sisting of eighteen ounces of sugar to every gallon 
of water. 

Cider Vinegar. 

If you have a good barrel that has had vinegar 
in it before, it will always be desirable to keep it for 
the express purpose of containing it, and never to 
use it for any thing else. The advantage of this will 
be, that your cask will be well seasoned, which will 
materially increase the acidity, promote the quality, 
and accelerate the progress of the vinegar,; so as to 
bring it to perfection, and give it a superior strength 
a;nd flavour. 
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Take any quantity of cider that is old, stfong, 
harsh, or of an inferior quality, and add to it the 
same quantity of cider from th^ wring, or press; 
rouse it up well, and fix.it in a warm place, or in 
the sun, which is certainly the best for its progress ; 
stir it well till the acetous or second fermentati<m be 
brought on, after which it should remun in ihiit 
state till it becomes quite sour; then remoye it to 
the cellar for use, leaving open the bung at the 
time of making, and when settling after the fertnen- 
tation. Stop it only with a slate or tile afterwards ; 
the vinegar will soon arrive at full flavour and per« 
fection. i 

Sugar Vinegar. 

To every gallon of water put one pound of brown 
sugar, and one pound of molasses ; boil them in a 
copper, taking off the scum as clean as possiUe ; 
remove it to a tub for the purpose of cooling the 
liquor to a tepid state ; then put it into a barrd 
placed in the rays of the sun, in the temperature of 
seventy degrees ; add to it some new yeast from ale> 
and let it ferment its proper time ; cover the bung 
with a tile, and observe to fill the cask before it 
stand long in the sun to prevent the chance of warp- 
ing ; when it has stood long enough, remove it to 
your cellar ; still continue to keep out the buog, and 
stop as before directed. 

This vinegar should be made during some of the 
warm months, as the solar beams are evidendy the 
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vaoBl calculated to produce a superior kind of vine- 
gar from sugar.^ 
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Raisin Vinegar. 

Take, forty pounds of ccHnmon Malaga or Lexia 
raisins, bruise them well with the stalks, and add 
sufficient water to cover them, until the liquor be well 
fermented) then fill up the hogshead with either new 
Qijr.old cider ; stir it well, and place it in a warm 
situation^ and when fine, it may be drawn from the 
cask. 

Gooselferry o?- Currant Vinegar. 

Procure a quantity of either of the above sorts 
of fruit, or a portion of each when nearly ripe, 
and bruise them to a pulp, and to every gallon 
of fruit put two gallons and a half of boiling 
water ^ let it stancTthree days, stirring it occaaonally ; 
strain it through a sieve, measure the quantity to be 
put in the cask, and to every gallon add two pounds 
of coarse sugar disscdyed in boiling water, which 
will be sufficient to give it a fulness of flavour* 
I^et the whole stand till it be milL warm, t^en add 
a portion of new yeast, when it will soaa ferment ; 
after which add a few bandfula of the spent fruit to 
every two gallons, and let it stand in a warm place, 
wUch will soon complete the proper acidity and ren* 
der it an admired vin^ar. 



PART V. 



OF CELLARING AND MANAGEMENT. 

Xhe best and most perfect cellar is that wh^re the 
thermometer is always between fifty-four and ^ty- 
fonr degrees t)f heat, by the i»eale cf Fahrenheit. 
The further %he temperature deviates from tins 
standard, the worse it is. If a cellar has not a siicf- 
ficient depth j it is Necessary to dig it deeper ; if tec 
much exposed to the air, surrom^ it with walls, 
increase the docnis, and diminish the air*^oles ; stop 
up those that are not well placed, and open fresh 
ones that will intinoduce a new eurrent of air. A 
cellar ought to be, at lettst, about sixteen feet in 
depth from the surface of the earth, and the roof 
about twelve feet high. The entrance should al- 
ways be within two doors, one of whidi shoold be 
at the top of the stairs, and the other at the bottom ; 
and this is eqiial to a galleiy. If thie enttaniDe shoidd 
look towards the south, it is absolutely i^ecesBBiy 
to change it, and carry it to the north. In propor- 
tion as the heat of the atmosphere, after winter^ 
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increases, a certain number of the air-holes must be 
closed, because the air of a cellar always endeavours 
to put itself in equilibrium tt^ith that of the atmo- 
sphere. On the contrary, during winter, it is proper 
to admit the external air to a certain point, to dimi- 
nish the heat of the cellar. 

^ Prudent conduct, with respect to the air-holes, 
will preserve the wine, and prevent its being injured 
whilst in the casks. 

A good cellar for wine, spirits, or beer, ought to 
be at a proper distance from the passage of carts 
and carriages, shops, or forges of workmen who are 
in continual use of the hammer and anvil. Their 
blows affect the! vessels, as well as the fluids they 
contain ; they alito facilitate the disengagement of 
the carbonic acid, the first connexion of bodies ; the 
lees combine with the wine ; insensible fermentation 
is augmented, and the liquor more promptly decom- 
posed. A cellar cannot be too dry ; humidity un- 
dermines the tuns, moulds and rots the hoops till 
they burst, and the wine is lost. Besides this, hu- 
midity penetrates the casks insensibly, and at length 
tx)mmunifcate6 a mouldy taste to the liquor. 

Experience has proved in France, that wines prc- 
senred in vast fiins, built into the stone walls of 
good cellavs, increase in sprit every year. These 
tuns are not scibject to running, like the ccxoimon 
casks, and «lsd contribute very much in point of 
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economy, and in the end are less expennve than 
wood. 

The floor of the cellar should be well covered 
with saw-dust, which must not be suffered to get 
too dry and dusty, but must receive occasicmally an 
addition of new ; lest, when bottling or racking wine, 
some of the old dust should fly into it. In some 
vaults it is necessary, during winter, to have ia stove 
or chaffing-dish, to keep up a proper degree of 
warmth. In the summer, it is best to keep thetn as 
cool as possible. The thermometer should be fixed 
in that part of the vault where the wines for sale 
or bottling are kept, endeavouring to have it as low 
as temperate. - 

During the summer months, wash the- beer-cellar 
out weekly, as it tends to "keep it cool, and free 
from mustiness; in winter, sweep it clean every ten 
days at least, cleanliness contributing to the preserva- 
tion of its contents. 

OfcUamng and sweetening Casks, 

If a cask, after the beer is drank out, be wdl 
stopped to keep out the air, and the kes be suffered 
to remain in it till you want to use it again, it will 
only be necessary to scald it well, taking care, before 
you fill it, that the hoops are well driven. But 
should the air get into an empty cask, it will become 
musty ; and notwithstanding the scalding, will re- 
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main so : the surest way is to take out the head of 
the cask, that it may be shaved; then burn it a 
little, and scald it for use. If this cannot be done 
conveniently, get some quick-lime, put about three 
pounds into a barrel, and in the same proportion 
for larger or smaller vessels ; put to it about ten 
gallons of cold water, bung it up, shake it about for 
some time, and afterwards scald it well; or, in 
place of lime, you may match it well and scald 
it; you will then find the mustiness entirely re- 
moved. 

To prepare a Match, 

Melt 90Xfie brimstone, and dip into it a bit of 
coarse Un^i cloth, or brown paper, of which, when 
wanted, take a piece about an inch broad and five 
inches long, and set fire to it, putting it into the 
bung-hole, with one end fastened under the bung, 
which must he driven in very tight ; let it remain 
so for a few hours. 

To prepare Oyster^powder. 

Get some fresh oyster-shells, wash them, and 
scrape ofi^ the yellow part from the outside; lay 
them on a clear fire till they become red-hot ; when 
cold, take the softest part, powder it, and sift it 
through a fine sieve; after which you may use it 
immediately, cm: keep it in bottles well corked, and 
laid in a dry place. 
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To make Lime-water. 
Take four pounds of unslacked lime, put it into 
a tub, sprinkle it with a sufficient quantity of water 
to slake it ; add twelve gallons of water and sd? 
it well ; after it has settled, it is fit for use. 

FiUenng Bag. 

The filtering bag, or sleeve, is very necessary for 
a wine or spirit merchant, as by the use of this, all 
bottoms of casks, though ever so thick and feculent^ 
by putting into this bag to filter, become presently 
clear ; the porous parts of the bag being soon filled 
with grosser matter, and the thin or liquid element 
runs clear from the bag, and is aa good as any of 
die rest; also any foul goods, or liquor, may be 
made clear and fine, by putting some powdered ala- 
baster into the goods or liquor, or spiinkling the 
same on the bag to stop up its pores, leaving nothing 
but the sediment or gross matter in the bag ; nor do 
the goods or liquor contract the least ill flavour 
from the alabaster powder. 

The bag is made of a yard or ell of flannel, not 
too fine or close wrought, laid sloping, so as to have 
the bottom of it very narrow, and the top as broad 
as the cloth will allow, well sewed up the side, and 
the upper part of the bag folded about a broad 
wooden hoop, and well fastened to it ; then boring 
the hoop in three or four places, it may be fastened 
to a cord. 
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. 3ut the bottoms of fine gpods^ which are much 
mpre valuable, must be filtered, or put through 
blotting paper, folded in four parts ; one part, or 
leaf to be opened, funnel-wise, and made capable to 
r^c^v^ what it will hold of the bottoms; this being 
put into the upper part of s^ large tin funnel, will 
filter off all the goods from the sediment. 

Of Clarification. 

Clarification is the separation, by chemical means, 
of any liquid from substmices suspended in it, and 
rendering it turbid, If a difference can be mad^ 
between clarification and filtration, it is^ that the 
latter is effected by meire mechanical means, but the 
forip^, dther by heat or by certain additions, the 
aptiim pf which may be considered as chiefly chemical. 
The liquors sul^ected to clarification are, almost 
without exception, those animal or vegetable juices 
in wbic)i the matter that renders them turbid is so 
nearly of tjio same specific gravity with the liquor 
itself, that mere rest will not effect a separation. 
In these, too, the liquid is generally rendered 
thicker than. usual, by holding in solution much 
piucilage, which further entangles the turbid matter, 
mid prevents it from sinking. Hence it is, that 
vinous fermentation has so powerful an effect as a 
clarifier, since this process always implies the de- 
struction of a portion of saccharine mucilage, and 
the coiiseqiieiit producUon gf ^ thin limpid spirit. 
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Coagulating substances are great clarifiers when 
mixed with any turbid liquor, the process of coagu- 
tion entangling with it all matters merely suspended 
and not dissolved, and carrying them either to the 
top, in the form of a scum, or to the bottom, in the 
form of a thick sediment, according to circumstances. 
Thus, to clarify muddy cid^^, the liquor is beaten 
up with a small quantity of fresh bullock'^s blood, 
and suffered to staiid at rest for some hours ; aftar 
which, the liquor above is as clear as water, and 
almost as colourless ; and at the bottom is a thick 
tough cake, consisting of the coagulated blood, whidt 
has carried down with it aU the opaque matter su»> 
pended in the liquor. 

Albuminous and gelatinous substances act in the 
same manner. The effect of white of egg, in this 
way, is known to every one. It dbould first be 
mixed with the turbid liquor, without heat, and by 
agitation. Afterwards, on appl3ring less than a 
boiling heat, the albumen of the egg coagulates, 
and carries up with it all the opaque particles, 
leaving the rest clear and limpid. Sometimes cla- 
rification takes place in a very unaccountable man- 
ner. Thus it is well known that a handful of marl 
or clay will clarify a large cistern of muddy water ; 
and marl is also used with advantage in clarifying 
vinous liquors. 
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OF WINES. 

Finings Jbr Wine. 

If wine does not become cleax soon enough, for 
each forty gallons dissolve sin ounce of isinglass in 
-a quart of water. Strain and mix this with part of 
the liquor^ beat it up to a froth, and pour it into 
the rest ; stir the whole well, and bung it up, ex- 
cept there should be an appearance of fermentation ; 
if so, leave the bung out till it has ceased. Instead 
of isinglass, some use hartshorn-shavings, in rather 
larger quantities; red wines are fined with eggs, 
twelve to the pipe, beaten up to a froth, mixed with 
the wine^ and well stirred in. 

Gypsum or alabaster is used to clear cloudy white 
wines; as also fresh slaked lime; and the size 
of a walnut of sugar of lead, with a table spoonful 
of sal enixum, is put to forty gallons of muddy wine, 
to clear it ; and hence, as the sugar of lead is decom- 
posed, and changed into an insoluble sulphate of 
lead^ which falls to the bottom, the practice is not 
so dangerous as has been represented. 

Manner of usi^g Finings. 

Put the finings, when ready, into a pail, with a 
little of what you are going to fine ; whisk them toge- 
ther till they are perfectly mixed, and then nearly 
fill up the pail with the liquor, whisking it well 

l5 
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about again, after which, if the cask be full, take 
out four or five gallons to make room ; take a staff 
and stir it well ; next whisk the finings up, and put 
them in, stirring well together for five minutes; 
then drive in the bung, leaving the vent-peg loose 
for three or four days, after which drive it in tight. 

Ofjlavouring and cohuHng Wines. 

The quality of roughness natural to those red 
wines in which the skins and a portion of the stems 
have been subjected to the process of fermentation, 
is readily communicated by astringent substances, 
and by none more easily or purely than by catechu 
and kino, substances free from injurious flaYour ; the 
sloe is also used ; similar roughness, accompanied 
mth flavour, is given by the chips of oak and 
beech ; and if logwood and walnut peels are used, 
the astringency will also be united to a portion of 
colour and flavour. All these substances may be 
rendered highly useful in- giving positive qualities to 
insipid ^wines. A simple infusion alone is necessary, 
in such proportion as the exigencies may require ; 
care being taken to rack and fine the wine after the 
desired eflect has been obtained. 

Of bottling Porter, Ale, Ciders Wine, ^c. 

The bottles should be clean, sweet, and dry, the 
corks sound, white and good, and the ale, &c. fine ; 
fill the bottles up into the neck, so that it very nearly 
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touches the cork when driven well in, taking care 
that it does not actually touch, or the bottle will 
burst, as it is desirable that as little air as possible 
should be retained in the bottle ; when filled, allow 
them to stand twenty-four hours uncorked (except 
wine) ; soak the corks in boiling water previous to 
using them, they will fit mc^e securely ;- pack the 
bottles on their sides in dry sand, in preference to 
saw-dust, as it prevents the access of air more efifec- 
tually, and also secures the contents from acquiring 
the flavour of turpentine or mustiness, from saw-dust 
or straw, which frequently penetrates through the 
corks. Always choose a fine clear day to bottle on. 
If you are bottling any thing that requires to be 
brisk when opened, as porter, ale, or cider, add to 
each bottle a tea-spoonful of raw sugar, and two or 
three cloves. If wanted to ripen quickly, place the 
bottles in a warm situation a few days. 

Of tike Janding and cellaring of Wme in hot 

Weather. 

Let yotu" wines stay on the quay as short a time 
as possible ; get them speedily to your vault, and to 
prevent their fretting, roll them to the coldest place 
in it ; take out the bungs, and dip the bung-cloths 
in brandy, adding to each of the casks a quart of 
. that liquor, stirring it about the surfape with a stick; 
after which put the bungs on the holes ; and after 
three days bung them up and stillage them. In a 
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week or ten days spile them at the head, to know if 
the fermentation has ceased, and if it has not, rack 
them off. If the wines have age, and are for sale at 
present use, they should be fined. 

If the weather be cold when the Tnnes are landed, 
get them as soon as you can to your vault ; stillage 
them, and put as much saw-dust about them as you 
can, to keep them warm, and take off the chilL In 
two or three days put into each of them a quart at 
two of brandy ; and, if they have sufficient age, in 
ten days or a fortnight you may fine them. 

OfRackmg Foreign Wine, 

Take care, in the first place, that your vault at 
cellar be of a temperate heat, and that your casks be 
sweet and clean. Should they have an acid or 
musty smell, it may be remedied by matching, and 
if not clean, rince them well out with dean cold 
water ; and after draining, rince again with a quart 
of brandy, putting the brandy into your ullage cask. 
Then place your empty cask on the sdllage, and put 
in a large funnel. If the wine you are about to 
rack off is fined, you must rack it off with a large 
cock. Then give your full csDsk vent by taking the 
bung out, and have in readiness two cans, that when 
you are emptying one the other may be filling, by 
which means you will sooner accomplish the business. 
When it has ceased to run, put up your tilting jack, 
and get off all the fine that you can; afterwards 
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strain the lees or bottoms through a filtering bag. 
As much of it as runs fine, put to the restbf the 
wine: but the bottoms of Port are generally put 
into the ullage cask, without going through the 
filtering bag. In racking wine that is not on the 
stillage, a wine-pump is be preferred, though a 
crane is generally used. 

To recover pricked Wines, 

Get a fresh emptied Port pipe, and rack half the 
wine into it ; then take a match of five inches long, 
and an inch and a half broad, for each of the pipes, 
and set fire to them, putting them into the bung- 
holes, with one end made fast by driving in the bung 
very tight, after which roU them well about, and on 
the following day rack them both into one, adding 
half a pound of oyster-shell powder and a quarter of 
a pound of bay salt, together with a pint of tartarized 
spirit of wine. After which take a stafi^ and stir it 
well; drive in the bung tight, and let it remain 
three or four weeks. Then get another fresh 
emptied pipe (or you may take the old one, after 
matching it again) .and rack off the wine from the 
lees ; filter them, and add to the rest. Then taste 
the wine, and if it be sound, take a good hogshead 
of new wine, mix them together, with two gallons of 
brandy, a quart of colouring, and two ounces of 
cochineal. This will make three hogsheads of good 
wine; after which you may fine it for bottling. 
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either for home use or exportation i when it hag 
been six weeks in bottle, it will be fit for use. 

All perfect wines have some acidity, and when 
this acidity prevails too much, the wine is siud to be 
pricked, which is really the wine^s tendingto vinegar; 
but the use of an alkaline salt, or, still better, ct 
fresh slaked lime, immediately corrects it. 

To recover pricked Wine in Bottles. 

Draw the corks, and add to each bottle two table- 
spoonfuls of the tincture of salt of tartar, and one 
tea-spoonful of dry salt of tartar, mix well together : 
re-cork them, and in a few days they will be fit for 
use. 

To manage and improve Red Port WinCy when 

poor and thin. 

If your .wines be sound, but wanting in body, 
colour, and flavour, draw out thirty or forty gallons, 
and return the same quantity of young and rich 
wines, such as are generally brought to this country 
for that purpose ; to a can of which put a quart of 
colouring, with a bottle of wine or brandy, in which 
half an ounce of powdered cochineal has been pre- 
viously mixed. Whisk it well together, and put it 
in your cask, stirring it well about with a staff; and 
if not bright in about a week or ten days, ydu may 
fin^ it fon use ; previous to whiph, put in at difierent 
times a gallon of good brandy. If Port wines are 
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short of body, put a gallon or two of brandy into 
each pipe, as you see necessary. If the wines be in 
your own stock, put it in by a quart or two at a 
time, as it feeds the wine better in this way than 
putting it in all at once ; but, if your wines are. in a 
bonded cellar, procure a funnel that will go down to 
the bottom of the cask, that the brandy may be 
completely incorporated with the wine. When your 
Port is thus made fine and pleasant, bottle it off; 
taking care to pack it in a temperate place with saw- 
dust or dry sand, after which it will not be proper to 
drink for at least two months. When laying your 
wines down in bottles, you should never use new 
deal saw-dust, as that causes it to fret too much, and 
often communicates a stong turpentine smell through 
the corks to the wine. 

To fine a Pipe of Port Wine, 

Take the whites and shells of twenty fresh eggs, 
beat them in a pail with a whisk, till it becomes a 
thick froth, then add a little wine and whisk it up 
again. 

If the pipe is full, take out four or five gallons of 
the wine, to make room for the finings : then take a 
staff, and stir it well about ; after which put in the 
finings, stirring it well again for five minutes. 
Afterwards, put in the can of wine that you took 
out, leaving the bung out for a few hours, that the 
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froth may falL Bung it well up, and in dght or 

ten days it will be fine and fit for bottling. 

If the weather be wanner than temperate, add a 

pint of fresh water sand, or marble powder, to die 

finings. 

To fine White Port Wine. 

White Port is a very stubborn wine, and requires 
to be fined and racked two or three times before it 
will become soft and pleasant. 

When the wine has been for some time in the 
vault, take two ounces and a half of isinglass, beat 
it very small with a hammer, and put it into two 
quarts of stale cider or perry, for forty-eight hours; 
then whisk it up into a froth in a can with some cl 
the wine, and if the weather be temperate, put into 
the finings a gill of marble sand, stirring it well 
about again for five minutes. Leave the bung 
loose for three days, afterwards bung it up for a 
fortnight, and rack it off into a Madeira pipe, using 
less of the finings than before. By this method the 
wine will be much improved. 

To manage Sherry Wine. 

The purest of Sherries are those that are pale,, 
fine, aromatic, potent, soft, rich, and with a degree 
of bitterness; but, as they cannot always be ac- 
quired in that state, we must endeavour to manage 
them so as to bring them as near perfection as 
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possible. If the Sherry is not fine, take a pail 
and draw off about one gallon from the butt ; 
dissolve two ounces of ianglass to a jelly, then add 
the whites of about ton eggs with the shells, and 
one ounce of alum, boiled in one pint of water; 
whisk the same for a considerable time, rummage 
the wine well, throw the contents of the pail into 
the cask, and ascertain whether any other improve- 
ment be wanted to promote the essential flavour. 
As some of those wines are often impregnated with 
too hot a stimulant, which predominates over that 
softness of taste peculiar to good Sherry, the follow- 
ing explicit instructions will enable you to meliorate 
such to a surprising degree ; take of white sugar 
candy, or honey, six pounds, for a butt, and also 
two pounds of Jordan almonds, and one pound of 
bitter almonds, pounded ; then draw oft' some Sherry 
from the cask, and add a suitable portion of any 
other soft pleasant wine, which will tend lo temper 
the hot teste of the Sherry whenever it is required. 

When these wines are first imported, or recently 
manufactured, some of them are found lo be 
intoierably hot and harsh ; this is in a great mea- 
sure caused by so much Spanish brandy being used 
in them by the foreign manufftcturers ; but if they 
should at any time be found deficient in strength, 
mingle wiih them a discreet portion of the best 
Cognac brandy. 

If a butt of Sherry is too high in colour, ukc 
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a quart of warm sheep or Iambus blood, and mix H 
y^xh the wine; and when thoroughly fine, draw 
it off, when you will find the colour aa pale as 



The colour of other wines, if required, may be 
taken ofi^ in the same manner. 

When any process or operaticm ia tp be performed 
for the improvement of quality or flavoiir in wines^ 
let that have the ^t attention ; afterwards refer to 
the rules recommended for fining, whenever r&i 
qiured. 

If the Sherry be new and fiery to the taste, vaA 
it off into a sweet cask, add fiye gallons of mellovr 
Lisbon, which will take off the fiery taste, and make 
it drink mild ; and, to give it a head, take a 
qi^art of honey » x^ix it with a can of (he wine, and 
put it into the cask when racking. By tbia method, 
Shary, for present use, will be greatly improved, 
ha'^ing much the same effect upon it as age. Shenry 
j3hould always be fined, as that improves it gr^tly. 

Tojine Pale Shfirrtf, 

Pale Sherry is genera^y shipped from Spain, as 
such, and is not so fiery as common Sherry, but is 
often made from it in this country, by infusing 
three pints of skim milk with the whites of ^[gs. 
They must be beat well together in a can, and put 
in the finings in the same maimer as you do with 
the common Sherry. 
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Of Mcdeira Wine. 

Madura isa wineumYersallj admired; and those 
in the highest state of perfectioiiy are those whidi 
have been sent to the East Indies and back again ; 
the agitation of the sea, united with the peculiar 
influence of climate, renders such wine very supe- 
rior to others. 

This wine requires age; it ought to be kept 
warmer than Port, and when bottled, it should 
be packed and covered with saw dust, and put into 
the wannest bins. If you think the Madeira wants 
strength, body, or flavour, the addition of a little 
of the best French brandy will greatly improve it 
at all times; and, when not fine, dissolve two 
ounces of isinglass to a butt, whisk it up with a 
quart of new milk, and stir it will. 

When Madeira wine has a pinkish hue, it is a 
proof of its having been adulterated with Teneriffe 
wines, as the genuine colour of pure Madeira is 
much paler than Sherry. 

Of Teneriffe, or Vidonia Wine, 

Teneriffe wine, if well managed, resembles Ma- 
deira, when its acrimonious qualities have been 
properly subdued, which can be effected by blend- 
ing one fourth part of good Sherry with the Tene- 
riffe ; this alone will make it mellow, and cause the 
flavour to b^ similar to that of Madeira. Much of 
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it has been actually sold under the name of Madeira^ 
after it has been skilfully prepared, thereby afford- 
ing an ample profit, as the TeneriiFe is a much 
cheaper wine than Madeira But the addition of 
half a pound of bitter almonds, and two pounds of 
sugar candy, the former bruised, and the latter 
dissolved to the proportion of every forty gallons, 

will render the flavour truly admirable. 

■ I. 

Of Lishon Wine. 

There are two kinds of this wine, the mild and Ae 
dry ; but if you have either of them, by the help of 
other wines you may make the other. 

Thus, if the Lisbons are all dry, take out of thie 
pipe thirty-five or forty gallons, and put in the same 
quantity of Calcavella, stir it well about, and this 
will make a pipe of good mild Lisbon. But if the 
wine be all mild, take out the same quantity as 
before mentioned, and fill up the pipe with Malaga 
Sherry, stirring it about as the other, and you. wiU 
have a good dry Lisbon wine. 

« 

Tojine a Pipe ofLubon Wine. 

The same kind of fining used for Vidonia wiQ 
answer for Lisbon wine, or you may fine it with the 
whites and shells of sixteen eggs, and a small handful 
of salt; beat them together to a froth, and mix with 
it a little of the wine, then pour it into the pipe, sti? 
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tt about^ and let it have vent for three days ; after 
which bung it up, and in a few days it will be fine. 

Lisbon, when boUled, should be packed in saw- 
dust, or dry sand, in a temperate place. 

OfBuceUas Wine* 

There are two sorts of this wine, the one dry, and 
tlie other of a milder sort. It is a pleasant though 
thin sumniCT wine, yet may j by iining and racking, 
be much improved. In fining it, proceed in the same 
way as with the Madeira ; only observe, that if you 
do not wish it very pale you must not use milk. 

This is a very tender wine; a little brandy should 
be added to it, for if kept in too warm a place, it will 
be in danger of becoming foul; it should also be 
very well corked. This wine, when bottled, should 
be packed in dry sand, in a temperate place. 

Of managmg Claret , < 

Claret; is. not a wine of strong body (though it 
requires to be. of a good age before it be used), 
therefore it should be well managed. The best 
method is to keep it iii a vault or cell!u* that is 
always nearly of the same temperature, and every 
two or three weeks a pint or two of the best French 
brandy should lie added. Taste it frequently, to 
know what state it is in, and use your brandy 
accordingly ; taking care never to put much in 
at a time, espedally to that you intend for imme- 
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diate sale, as that would destroy the flavour of thie 
Urine, and make it taste fiery; but when mixed by 
a little at a time, it incorporates with the wine^ and 
tnellows it 

If Claret be faint, and has lost its colour, rack it 
into a fresh emptied hogshead, upon the lees of good 
Claret ; then bung it up, putting the bung down- 
wards for two or three days, that the leet may 
run through it ; after which, lay it, bung tip, till 
it be fine ; and if the colour be not yet perfect^ 
rack it off again into a hogshead that has bdefi 
newly run off with the lees. Then take an otimse 
of cochineal (beat in a moftar, and infused for 
some time in a bottle of wine) ; shake it up, and 
put it into the hogshead, and the wine will by this 
method acquire both a good ooloilr and body : <»r, 
take a pound of turnsole, and put it into a gallcm or 
two of wine ; let it steep a day or two, and then put 
it into the hogshead; after which, lay the bung 
downwards for a night, and the next day rcXL it 
about ; then lay it up, and it will have a perfect 

colour. 

• To colour Claret. 

Take as many as you please of damsons or bkck 
does, and stew them with some dark-colomred win^^ 
and as much sugar as will make it into a syiiip. A 
pint of this will colour a hogshead df Claret. It is 
fdso uiitable for red Port wines^jftidBiajy be^s^K 
ready for use. 
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'to improve Claret thai drinks J^ml. 

Rack the Claret from the dregs on some fresh 
lees of its own kind, and then take a dozen of new 
pippins, pare them, and take away the cores; put 
ihem into the hogshead, and if that is not sufficient, 
take a handful of the oak of Jerusalem, and bruise 
it ; put it into the wine, and stir it very well. This 
not only takes away the foulness, but also gives it 
an agreeable flavour. 

Claret requires to be kept warm ki daw*dust, wheil 
bottled. 

Hermitage J Red and White. 

lEied Hermitage inust be managed in the s&me 
way as Claret, and the white likewise ; except the 
flouring, which it does not require. 

Burgundy, 

Burgundy should be managed in the same man<» 
ner as red Hermitage. 

Mcdmsey, S^c. 

MdLmsey is a sweet and full-bodied*wine, but 
bears a high price, and is rather scarce. When 
you choose it, see that it is full, pleasant, fine, and of 
a good colour. In fining, you may proceed as in 
the Madenra ; or, td^e twenty fresh e^s, beat the 
whites and shells together, and maiiage it as you 
do odicr fimiiga« 
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Cakavetta^ Sweet MounMtif Pacereiiay . 
and Malaga 

Should be managed and fined in the same man- 
ner as Lisbon Wine. 

Tent Wine^ Muecadine^ Saeky andJBastard 

Should be managed the same as MidmseTS,* and 
fined with sixteen or twenty fresh eggs, and a quart 
or three pints of skim milk ; in managing' whicbi 
proceed as you do in other fimngs. 

Old Hock afnd Vin de Grave 

Are thin, but pleasant wines, and should be 
strengthened with a little good brandy, and fined, if 
necessary, with the whites and shells of six or eight 
eggs. Old Hock is a Rhenish, and Vin de Grave a 
French wine ; they are much drank at meals. 

To make Claret or Port Wine taste rougher. 

Put two quarts of Claret, or Port, to a gallon of 
sloes; bake them in a gentle oven till they become 
soft ; then pour off the liquor, and squeeze out the 
rest. A pint of this will be sufficient for thirty 
or forty gallons. 

A Fining Jbr Wine. 

Take a {nnt of wheat, and boil it in two quarts ci 
water, tiU it becomes soft ; then squeeze it through 
a linen cloth, and put a pint of tte liquor into 
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a hogshead of unsettled white wine ; stir it well 
about, and in a short time it will become fine. 

To improve White Wine. 

If the wine has an unpleasant taste, rack one half 
off, and to the remaining half, add a gallon of new 
milk, a handful of bay salt, and as much rice ; after 
which, take a st^ifiV b^^^ them well together for half 
ao hour; then fill up the cask, and when you have 
rol^ it w^U about, stillage it, and in a few days it 
will be much improved. If the wine has become 
foul, and lost its colour ; for a butt or pipe, take a 
gallon of milk, put it into the cask, and stir it well 
about with a staff; then set the bung upwards, and 
when it has settled well, put in three ounces of 
iffinglass, made into a jelly, with a quarter of a 
pound of loaf sugar, powdered; stir it well about, 
and on the following day bung it up : in a few days 
more it will be fine, and have a good colour. 

OF PORTEU^ ALE, ETC. 

Essence for maScing ttp Porter. 

B(n1 one pound of Spanish liquorice in one gal- 
lon of water, till it is dissolved; add one pound of 
extract of gentian root, and four ounces of black 
extract, soften them along with the liquorice ; boil 
an ounce of eapsicum in a quart of water a quarter 
of ah hour, strain it off, and add the liquor to the 
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other ingredients ; then take ten pounds of treacle, 
and a table spoonful of heading, mix all well toge- 
ther, and make up to two gallons with stale beer. 
This quantity will convert a butt of weak beer into 
good porter, and in proportion, any smaller quantity ; 
to give it age, add one pound of sulphuric acid, care- 
fully mixed in two quarts of water, in which four 
ounces of alum has been dissolved, stirring it well in. 

If the black extract cannot be obtained, get one 
pound of good cocculus indicus in powder, and boil 
it an hour in two gallons of water, strain it off clear, 
and add the liquor to the other ingredients, instead 
of the black extract. 

Should the beer appear to want body, boil half 
a pound of linseed in two gallons of water half an 
hour, strain it off through a cloth, and add to the 
butt, mixing it well. In drawing, manage it as your 
judgment directs. 

To restore Ale or Beer when fat. 

Take out of a hogshead three gallons, and add to 
it four pounds of honey ; boil them half an hour, 
taking off the scum ; pour it back into the hogshead 
and stir well together; bung it down does; a 
slight degree of fermentation will be excited, whidi 
will cause the beer to drink brisk. 

Finings Jbr Ale^ Porter , S^c. 
Be^,' porter, or ale finings, are compoeed of 
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isinglass dissolved in stale beer, till the whole be- 
comes of a thin gluey consistence, like size, and must 
be used discretionally ; one pint is the usual propor- 
tion to a barrel, but s(Hnetimes two, and even three 
are found necessary. Particular care must be taken 
that the stale beer in which the isinglass is dissolved 
be perfectly clear and stale. 

To correct stale Beer, 

If the beer, &c. is becoming stale, add to the 
fining about half a pound of fresh slaked lime to a 
butt, stirring it well, and leave the bung, out a few 
hours, having first drawn out five or six gallons, to 
be returned when you bung it down, still leaving 
the spile peg out as long as any air escapes. 

When ale or beer is on draught, and becoming 
rather stale, add a tea-spoonful of salt of tartar or 
carbonate of soda, in powder, to a quart, putting it 
into the pot or jug, and drawing the ale upon it ; 
a fine creaming head will be produced^ and the 
i^taleness completely removed. 

To prevent Ahy Beer^ S^c. hecoming stale* 

Take 'oyster-sheil powder two pounds, mat^e it 
into a paste with treacle, pull it to pieces and put 
it into a butt of beer, and in prop(»*tion to smaller 
casks ; and the beer will be preserved a consider- 
able time. 
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To bring Beer Jbrwa^d. 

Take sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), mix it care- 
fully with about eight parts of water, to one of 
acid ; add it gradually to the new beer, mixing it 
well, till the requi»te degree of hardness is produced ; 
if judiciously managed, it will give to new beer the 
taste of beer twelve months old ; a little alum dis- 
solved and added will improve it, about four ounces 
to a butt. 

A list ofArticleSj said to he used in beer^ hut 

prohibited by law. 

By the present law of this country, nothing is 
allowed to enter into the compoation of beer, except 
malt and hops. As long ago as the reign of Queen 
Anne, brewers were forbid to mix sugar, honey, 
Guinea pepper, essentia bina, cocculus indicus, or any 
other unwholesome ingredient in beer, under a cer- 
tain penalty ; from which we may inf<^, that such 
at least was the practice of some ; and writers, who 
profess to discuss the secrets of the trade, mention 
most of these, and some other articles, as ess^itiaUy 
necessary. The essentia bina is sugar boUed dcmn 
tQ a dark colour, and empjrreumatic flavour* Broom 
tops, wormwood, and other bitter plants, were 
formerly used to render beer fit for keeping, before 
hops were introduced into this country; but are 
now prc^ibited to be used in beer made for sale. 
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Capsicum and grains of paradise are used to g^ve 
a puDgent taste to weak beer, but concentrated tinc- 
tures are mostly used ; and ginger, coriander seed, 
and orange pee! are used to flavour it ; besides these, 
opium, cocculus indicus, nux vomica, tobacco, and 
extract of poppies, are used to increase the intoxicat- 
ing quality. Quasia is employed instead of hops 
gSB a bitter, but as this does not precipitate the inu- 
•Stilage, the beer soon grows muddy, unless kept very 

reool. 



Of reducing Spirits. 
It is a custom among some gentlemen of the trade, 
I "^o put one-third or one-fourth part of proof molasses 
I 'brandy, proportionably to what rum they dispose of, 
■ 'vhich cannot be distinguislied but by an extraordi- 
■jnary palate, and does not at all lessen tlie body 
■ proof of the goods, but makes them about two 
[•(flings a gallon cheaper. 

To recover any goods to a better body or strength, 

ivben too low or weak, whether brandies, rums, or fine 

sordial waters, a proper (juantity must be put, by little 

Old little at a time, of spirit of wine to the goods, 

Finixing or stirring them very well together. They 

pttiay be perfectly restored to the desirad strength 

f widi little or no loss, because the spirit of wine 

l/itsnds at about the same price with the cordials, and 

noBts less 4han some of the brandies. 
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To iieooyer or amend any common waters, or 
Genevas, will take such a quantity of proof or dou- 
ble goods -i^ the same kind or denominadcm to the 
oth^r, as the price will bear, or will answer the in- 
tentions, by such composition or mixture* If by 
putting proof and weak goods together, the ooloor 
or face of the goods be spoiled, which before their 
b^ng mixed together were fine, (as it frequently ha(K 
pens,) they must be cleared or fined as when newly 
distilled : some persons throw about a pound of 
alabaster powder into their mixed goods, to stop up 
the porous parts of the flannel deeve, which fines 
them immediately. 

If by chance or accident any goods happen to he 
spoiled in their complexion, especially G-enevas, 
which may be turned as black as ink, even by an 
iron nail dropping into the cask, they must be dis- 
tilled' over again, by putting in half the quantity of 
the ingredients as usual ; and they will come peir- 
fectly fine from the still, and must be dulcified ac- 
cording to their quantity, just as they were at their 
first being made. But the goods, notwithstanding 
the misfortune they met with, will be much better 
than they were when first made ; for by €very dis- 
tillation they are weakened near one in twenty, 
though improved in goodness, as before observed. 

To fine any goods speedily for present use or aak, 
(especially white or pale goods,) add -abont one 
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-ounce of alum, finely powdered, to twelve gallons of 
goods; stir them well, and they will soon beccwtne 
clear and transparent. 

Ahun Fimng. 

Put any quantity of alum, in proportion to what 
you are likely to use, into any convenient vessel, pour 
water upon it at the rate of one quart to a pound of 
alum ; let it stand, occasionally stirring with a clean 
stick, keeping some alum undissolved at the bottom ; 
it will then always be of the same strength. Put a 
pound of salt of tartar in a bottle, with two pints of 
water ; when you use them together put the alum in 
first, stirring or shakhig well ; then add the salt of 
tartar, in the proportion of one part to eight parts of 
alum, mixing the whole well together ; it will re- 
quire to one gallon, about half a quarter of a pint of 
the solution of alum, and one table spoonful of the 
solution of salt of tartar. In fining compounds? 
they will fine much sooner before the syrup is added ; 
and if the syrup is carefully prepared it wUl be quite 
clear, and may be mixed by merely shaking toge- 
ther after the other is fined. 

To colour and flavour Brandy. 

All brandies, when first made, are as cleisir as watet, 
but become higher coloured by long keeping. Thcfy 
may, however, be made any colour by the use of 
proper ingredients. 
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Firsty — To make a light straw colour, use tarme- 
ric or a little treacle ; but the best way to colour it 
is with a httle burnt sugar or the syrup of elder 
berries. It may be made deeper or lighter, ac- 
cording to the quantity you put in. Wood colour- 
ing is also much in use. 

As brandies are dear and transparent when first 
distilled, it may be proper to inquire how they acquire 
their colour where no art has been used. If we exa- 
mine brandies when first imported into this country, we 
shall perceive, that the mellower they are the deeper 
the colour : it is therefore obvious, that they acquire 
their colour by lying long in the cask ; and of course 
it would appear, that the source from, whence this 
colour is derived is uo other than the wood of the 
cask. 

The following receipt is therefore ^ven to make 
up-a ccdouring in imitation of this tincture : — 

Take a sufficient quantity of oak shavings, and 
digest them in spirit of wine ; take also some other 
oak shavings, and digest them in water ; and when 
the liquors have acquired a strong tincture tram the 
oak, let both be poured through a meve into difPerent 
vessels, then place them over a gentle fire till re- 
duced to the consistence of treacle. Let the two 
extracts be now intimately mixed together, which 
may be done by adding a small quantity of loaf 
sugar, in fine powder, and rubbing the whole well 
together. By this means a wood colouring may be 
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procured) and always ready for use. The best co- 
louring next to that of wood is burnt sugar, or 
common treacle. The treacle gives the spirit a fine 
colour, yet as its colour is but weak, it will take a 
large quantity : this, however, is not attended with 
any bad consequences ; for notwithstanding the spirit 
is weakened by it, yet the bubble proof is improved 
by the treacle, and the spirit also acquires from this 
a sweetish taste, and a fulness in the mouth, both 
which properties render it agreeable to the palate of 
some persons. A smaller quantity of burnt sugar 
than of treacle will be sufficient for colouring the 
same quantity of spirits ; the taste also is different, 
for instead of being made sweet by the* treacle, the 
spirit acquires from the burnt sugar an agreeable 
bitterness, and by that means recommends itself to 
nicer palates, which do not like a luscious spirit. 
Therefore, by observing the above directions, you 
may jflease your various customers. 

The best criterion for the selection of brandies, 
is to choose those that are not fiery, but of a mild 
taste ; with a small degree of bitterness, and of a 
yellowish colour, which is generally acquired by 
age. 

OJ^ the BubblCy or Bead-Strength of Spirits. 

The strength of brandies, in commerce, is judged 
by the phial or by burning. The phial-proof con- 
asts in agitating the spirit in a bottle, and observing 

m5 
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the form and magnitude ci the bubbles that colk^ 
round the edge of the Uquor, technically termed the 
bead, which are larger the stronger the sprit. These, 
probably, depend on the solution of resinous matter 
from the cask, which is taken up in greater quan^ 
tities, the stronger the spirit. It is not difficult, 
however, to produce this appearance by vaiious 
simple additions to weak spirit. The proof by 
burning is also fallacious, because the magnitude oS 
the flame, and quantity of residue, in the same 
spirit, vary greatly with the form of the vessel it is 
burned in. If the vessel be kept cool, or suffered 
to become hot ; if it be deeper or shallower, the re- 
sults will not be the same in each case. It does not 
follow, however, but that manufacturers and others 
may in many instances receive considerable informa- 
tion from these signs, in circumstances exactly alike', 
and in the course of operations wherein it would be 
inconvenient to recur continually to experiments of 
specific gravity. Special care should be taken that 
no grease, tallow, soap, or any other sudi like 
unctuous matter, get into the pieces, tubs, rundleta^ 
or cans, because they quite take off the ptoaf of the 
spirit ; and, although the strength be very high, yet 
it will apparently fall as flat as water, and then its 
strength can only be ascertained by the hydrometer. 
Some are in the habit of using a handful of grams 
of paradise, to make the goods feel hot upon the 
palate, as if they bore a better body ; yet this 
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conduces nothing towards the advancement of the 
proof. 

To improve the Flavour of Wine Brandy. 

A quarter of an ounce of English safiron, and 
half an ounce of mace, steeped in a pint of brandy 
for ten days, shaking it once or twice a day ; then 
strain it through a linen cloth, and add one ounce of 
terra japonica, finely powdered, and three ounces of 
spirits of sweet nitre ; put it to ten gallons of brandy, 
adding, at the same time^ ten pounds of prunes 
bruised. 

To give to new Brandy all the Qualities of old. 

To one gallon of new brandy add thirty drops of 
aqua ammonia, (to be had at the chemisf s), shaking 
it well that it may combine with the acid, on which 
the taste and other qualities of the new liquor 
depend. 

Of Rum. 

Rum, of which there are various sorts, is im- 
ported to this country from the West India islands : 
that from Jamaica is the best, and its consumption 
is greater than all the others. The ciswks in which 
it is brought to this country generally give it the 
colour we see it have; for among a hundred 
pundbebns you will rarely see ten of the same colour, 
which may be owing to the newness of the casks, 
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and from some of them having been fired in the 
inside more than others. 

In purchasing rum, the dealer should always 
make choice of the strongest over-proof rum he can 
get. For instance, if you purchase a puncheon of 
rum which is thirty gallons over proof, you must 
pay duty for the said over-proof, and add thirty 
gallons of water, which- will reduce the same to 
^saleable proof; you will thus have an additional 
thirty gallons of rum for only paying the duty. 

Rum is more easily lowered vrith British spirits 
than brandy ; and it is not so readily discovered. 

When imported into this country, it is frequently 
as high as forty per cent, over proof ; but that of 
the finest flavour, is from foiuteen to twenty over 
proof. 

Of lowering Rum. 

When a dealer has purchased his rum, his first 
object is to reduce it to proof, by adding so many 
gallons of water as it is over proof; but if he adds 
two-thirds of water, and one-third of fine strong 
beer, it will make the rum softer and stronger; and 
admit of a still further addition of water to bring it 
to hydrometer proof; it will also cause it to carry a 
better head ; let it be well stirred, and in two or 
three d&ys it will be perfectly fine, and fit to be sent 
out ; and in order to reduce it further, you cannot 
do better than by adding pure spring water. 
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Rum is preferable when<^ a patle colour, but 
sometimes publicans, to suit their customers, want k 
coloured. The same colouring that is used for 

« 

bi^dy will do for rum. 

To lower and improve a Puncheon of Rum. 

Suppose your puncheon contains one hundred 
gallons, and is twenty gallons over proof, add twenty 
gallons of good old pale porter ; stir it well about 
with a staff, and leave the bung slack for a day or 
two : after which bung it up, and in three or four 
days it will become bright without finings^ On 
trying it with the hydrometer, you will find it to be 
five gallons over proof; you may therefore let it 
down to what strength you please with water, ob- 
serving that the water you use in reducing foreign 
spirits, should always be that which has been boiled. 
You may manage this rum, to serve those of your 
customers who may reqmre rum of a low price, 
by mixing with sugar or molassea spirit, spirit of 
wine and water. If the rum wants a bead, which 
will be the natural consequence of lowering it, take 
three pounds of clarified honey, and whisk it up in 
a oan with some of the rum, after which pour it into 
the puncheon, and stir it well about : this will 
both improve the flavour of the liquor, and give 
it a bead. Should your rum require a deeper 
colour, you may regulate it according to your 
wishes with burnt sugar, putting a little into your 
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cask at a time, stirring it about, and trying the 
colour in a glass, that you may discover when it is 
deep enough. The grounds or sediments of beer 
or porter are excellent for improving the flavour of 
rum. The casks of porter sent to the West Indies 
are often returned with rum ; and this is the best 
flavoured, for its age, of any that comes to this 
oouatry. 

To remove the blackness of Rum, occasioned by 

tlie totich of Iron. 

Should rum become black by touching iron, fc^ 
one puncheon take a quart or three pints of skimmed 
milk ; mix in a can, with a gallon or two oi rum, 
then put it into the puncheon, and stir it well about 
with a staff; put the bung in, and in ten or twelve 
days it will become bright. 

The puncheon should be on a stillage, that jou 
may rack it off when fine. 

Brandy and Geneva may be managed in the same 
manner. 

Of manoffiiiff Holland Geneva. 

This spirit is generally one to ten over proof, 
when imported, and is one of the most diffictilt to 
manage. 

Take care, when you lower or mix Britidi spirits 
wiAi it, to get good, clean, bright ^irits, for the 
purp<^; and, in lowering, use lime-water: stir it 
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well about with a dean staff for five or six minutes, 
that it may be well incorporated. Should it be 
ropy^ run it through a filtering bag; and if tb^ 
whole runs through, and is not improved, repeat 
the operation till it comes through bright ; or, if it 
be tainted, use alum finings, stirring it well. One 
pound of alum, and two ounces of salt of tartar, 
will be sufficient for a piece that is much tainted. > 

The whites and shells of ten or twelve fresh eggs^ 
broken small and well beaten together, may be 
used to fine Geneva; bat if it has become black 
through the touch of iron, take a quart of skimmed 
milk, with two ounces of isinglass dissolved in water, 
and put them into the liquor; this will carry th^ 
blackness down: after which, make use of the 
above ingredients, if necessary. 

To improve the flavour of gin, put a small quan- 
tity of rose-water, or elder-flower water, into a piec^ 
of liquor; and give it a good stirring. 

Gin Bitters. 

Take gentian root, sliced, four ounces, dried 
orange peel two ounces, dried lemon peel one ounce, 
cloves bruised, half an ounce, gin two gallons ; put 
the whole into sl jar dose stopped, or a small keg" 
from whence it can be drawn, then the ingredients 
may remain in it to the last. Shake it t)ccasionally 
during fourteen days, then allow it to settle and be- 
come fine ; or, if wie^ted, filter through paper for uste. 
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Wine Bitters. 

Take one ounce of gentian root, one ounce of 

orange peel, half an ounce of lemon peel dried^ one 

quart of raisin 'wine ; infuse for ten days, and filter 

through paper. 

Spirit Bitters, 

Take one ounce of gentian root, one ounce of dried 

orange peel, half an ounce of cardamom seeds bruised, 

malt spirit or brandy one quart; infuse fourteen 

days, and strain off. 

Purl Bitters. 

Four ounces of gentian root sliced, four ounces of 

dried orange peel, the rind of two lemons, odb 

ounce of cloves bruised ; put them in a stone-ware 

jar, and pour on them one gallon of boiling water ; 

cover up close, and let it stand twenty-four hours ; 

pour oiF the clear liquor, and add one gallon of malt 

spirit or common brandy. A quart of boiling 

water may be added, after the first is poured off; it 

will still be very bitter, and may be added to the 

first. 

Ale Bitters. 

Take gentian root sliced two ounces, fresh lemon 

peel four ounces ; digest them in one gallon of ale, 

occasionally stirring, fourteen days ; then strain off 

for use. 

Tincture of Salt of Tartar. 

Melt six ounces of salt of tartar in a cruciUe ; 

powder it while hot, and immediately pour upcm the 
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powder a quart of spirit of wine ; digest for several 
days, and decant One table-spoonful added to a 
bottle of pricked wine, restores it in a very short 
time. See Pricked Wine. 

Tincture of Capsicum. 

Take capsicum pods, or chillies, two ounces, proof 
spirit one pint; infuse twelve days, occasionally 
shaking the bottle ; then filter for use. 

Tincture (^ Turmeric. 

Take turmeric root well bruised two ounces, rec- 
tifiied spirit of wine one pint ; infuse fourteen days, 
occasionally shaking the bottle, then filter through 
paper for use. This will produce a beautiful yellow- 
colour, when added to cordials and compounds re- 
quiring such. 

Tincture of Cudbear, 

Take cudbear four ounces, rectified spirit of wine 
two pints ; infuse six days, shaking the bottle two 
or three times; filter for use. This produces a 
very rich colour for clove cordial, pink noyau, and 
any other of a similar kind, according to the quan- 
tity used. 

Timcture of Red Sanders. 

Take raspings of red sanders six ounces, spirit of 
wine one quart; infuse fourteen days, and filter 
through paper for use. It produces a beautiful red 
colour, for Port wine, or any of the cordials re- 
quiring it^ 
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Syrup of ElderheiTtes. 

The juice of elderberries one gallon, lump sugar 
twelve pounds; boil together for half an hour, 
taking off the scum as it rises ; strain through a 
flannel bag, and keep for use. It produces a beau- 
tiful colour for imitation wines ; also, a quarter of 
a pint of it, heated with a pint of cider and a few 
cloves, makes an excellent substitute for elder wine. 

To remove the Colour Jrom Spif^lts. 

Charcoal made from bones makes an excellent 
strainer for any spirit, or other liquid, that is wished 
to be perfectly free from colour; reduce it to a 
moderately fine powder, and put it at the bottom of 
the filter, or bag, through which the liquor is passed. 
If not bright and clear, on passing through once, 
repeat the operation till it is. 

To correct Acidity in Wines^ Beer^ Ale^ cj-c. 

Fresh slaked lime is the most effective article for 
destroying acidity in all fermented liquors, per- 
fectly neutralizing the acid, and producing only j| 
harmless sediment, which soon falls to the bottom 
of the vessel. 

Of doctoring JVinesB 
Wines are usually doctored, as it is called^ in order 
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to give them peculiar flavours, and render them 
similar to some celebrated grape wines. Thus, 
Utter almonds are added to give a nutty flavour; 
sweet briar, orris root, clary, cherry, laurel water, 
and elder-flowers, to form the bouquet of high- 
flavoured wines ; alum, to render young and meagre 
red wines bright; Brazil wood, cake of pressed 
dderberries and bilberries, to render pale, faint 
P(n*t of a rich deep purple colour ; oak saw-dust and 
the husks of filberts, to give additional astringency 
to unripe red wines ; and a tincture of the seeds of 
raisins to flavour factitious Port wine. Wine is 
coloured with red beet ; but in this case it is ren- 
dered colourless by Ume- water. Genuine red wines 
yield a greenish , grey precipitate, with a solution qf 
sugar of lead ; but those coloured with bilberries, 
or logwood, give deep blue precipitates ; and those 
coloured by Brazil wood, red sanders, and red beet, 
red precipitates. 

Capillaire. 

Take twenty-four pounds of lump sugar, two 
gallons of water, the whites of ten eggs, well beat up, 
and mixed with the sugar and water ; bcnl gently 
for half an hour, carefully taking off the scum ; strain 
thi'ough a flannel bag, and while hot, add half an 
ounce cf essence of lemon, or a pint of orange- 
flower water, miidi^ it well. This is very conve- 
nient for sweeting grog,^punch, negus, S(c. j 
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ArtifUAci YeasL 

Boil a peck of malt in one gallon and a half of 
water, for half an hour, pour off the liquid and keq> 
warm for twenty-four hours ; collect the yeast : bml 
mcn'e malt, and add to the first decoction ; keep re- 
peating the process till a sufficient quantity of yeast 
has been procured. In using this yeast, there is 
more certainty of its producing the intended effect 
than in the use of any other. 

Heading, No. 1. 

There is a heading for beer which is seldom al- 
lowed to be sent to the publican ; it consists of a 
composition of sweet wort, molasses, eoccultts indi- 
cus, and copperas, boiled up together ; known by 
the name of colouring matter. When beer is pale, 
it becomes necessary to use this or other articles, 
which assist in colouring, and in giving a fine head 
to it. 

Heading. No. 2. 

Alum and green vitriol, in equal parts, are used 
to produce a fine head to beer ; for this purpose, 
powder them separately, then mix, and dissolve a 
table spoonful of it in a pint of beer, stir it well into 
a butt ; it will cause a beautiful white head to form 
on the beer, when drawn. It is not at all prejudi- 
cial, even if ten times the quantity were used^ 
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Brandy CoUmring, 

Boil fourteen pounds of raw sugar, and one pint 
of water, until it becomes apparently black ; then 
add, gradually, as much lime-water as will make it 
into a syrup. A very small quantity produces a 
rich brandy colour, when added to spirits or pale 
beer. 

ImitcUion of EcLSt India Arrack. 

Dissolve two scruples of the flowers of benjamin 
in two quarts of white rum, and the peculiar flavour 
of arrack will be produced. 



PART VI. 



DESCRIPTION AND USE OF THE VARIOUS 
HYDROMETERS AND SACCHAROMETERS. 

Clarice* s Hydrometer. 

This hydrometer has one fixed balance-weight at 
the bottom ; the upper stem is square, on which is 
engraved twenty divisions, numbered froin <Hie to 
twenty; each principal division is divided in half, 
for greater accuracy. There are four weights, 
which are dropped over the stem, as the strength of 
spirits may require ; on these weights are engraved, 
A. B. C. D. : on the weight A. is engraved 20 ; on 
the weight B. 40 ; on the weight C. 60 ; on the 
weight D. 80. By the use of these four wdghts, 
the length of the stem is repeated five times^ and 
the numbers continu^ from 1 to 100, which will 
shew the strength of spirits, from the strongest down 
to water. 

Description of the Sliding Rtde. 
On the first side of the rule, on the right hand, is 
the thermometer-scale, &om 30 degrees to 80, over 
which, on the slide, is a line with a star, which is 
moved and set to any degree of heat the thermometer 
describes. Then the slide is divided progresavely, 
on both sddes, from 1 to 100. Each divisaon sub- 
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divided into half, these numbers correspond with 
the upper stem of the hydrometer, as will be seen 
by the following examples. The division on the 
rule, close to the side, is the spirit line, or the 
strength of the spirits, divided into gallons, over 
and underproof, from eighty gallons to one hundred 
over proof, down to water. The figures on the 
next line, are the strengths, as they appear by Clarke's 
hydrometer, over and under proof, with the first 
weights. 

The therm<Hneter being so well known needs no 
description. 

. Directions for using ike Hydrometer ^ with 
EwampUsJor every Weight. 

Eocampie 1st. — Nearly fill the cylinder with the 
spirits to be tried, then immerse the thermometer 
therein ; observe where the mercury fixes, suppose 
at 63 ; then set the star of the slide-rule, before de- 
scribed, at 68 of the thermometer-scale ; them lay 
the rule before you, and dip the hydrometer into 
the cylinder of spirits, to the bottom ; if the hydro- 
meter floats therein, with part of the upper stem, 
immersed in the liquor, without any weight over 
the stem, then look what figure of the stem is even 
with the surface of the spirit; suppose it to he 16^ 
then look at 16 on the ^de of the rule, and yoa 
will find 62 on the spirit-licie beneath, it, which 
^ws the spirit is 62 galloDs.to the 100, over proof. 
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and will admit of 62 gallons of water being added 
to every 100 gallons thereof, to bring it to hydro- 
meter proof. 

Example 2nd. — Suppose, when you have dipped 
the thermometer in the spirit, as before, and the 
temperature indicated should be 70, then set the 
star of the sliding-rule at 70 of the thermometer- 
acale; then immerse the hydrometer as before; 
suppose it should be up to the ball, and require the 
weight engraved A. numbered 20, to float it in the 
spirit, with part of the upper stem immersed therein, 
look what figure is even with the surface of the 
liquor ; suppose it to be ISf ; then, if you reckon 
20 on the weights, and 18f on the stem, together 
83f , look on the slide of the rule for 834, And you 
will find it even with 87$' on the spirit-line above it, 
which shews the spirit is 37$ gallons to the 100 over 
proof, and will admit of 37$ gallons of water to re- 
duce it to proof; this strength is between one to two 
and one to three over proof, as may be seen on the 
outer line of the rule. 

Example 3rd. — Suppose the temperature of the 
spirit be 51, set the rule at 51 ; and the hydrometer 
should require the weight B., numbered 40, to float 
it as before, and 9 should be even with the surfiuse; 
40 on the woght and 9 on the stem, make 49; knk 
for 49 on the slide of the rule, and on the spirit- 
line even with it, you will find 21, which ahewp the 
spirit is 21 gallons to the 100. over proof; this 
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Strength ig between one to four, and one to five 
over proof. The letters P. and P. R. on this line 
of the rule signify proof. 

JSwainple 4th. — Suppose the temperature 45, set 
the rule at 45, and if the hydrometer should require 
the weight C. numbered 60, and 1^ should be eveti 
with, the surface oi the liquor; then, 60 on the 
weight and 12 on the stem, make 72 ; and on a line 
with 72 you find 14| beyond proof. The spirit is 
14| gallons in 100 under proof, or only equal in 
value to 87i gallons of proof spirit ; this strength 
18 between 1 in 6 and 1 in 7 under proof. 

Eacample 5th. — Suppose the temperature 66, set 
the rule at 65, and if the hydrometer should require 
the weight D. numbered 80, and 8 should be even 
with the surface ; then, 80 on the weight and 8 on 
the stem, together make 88, which number is on the 
second side of the rule ; and even with 88 is 68. The 
spirit is 68 gallons in the 100 gallons under proof; 
and therefore 100 gallons are only equal in value to 
32 gallons of proof spirit. 

Directions Jbr tising QuirCs Hydrometer. 

By the. use of Quints hydrometer, may be disco- 
vered how much spuits of any strength are above or 
below proof, with so much exactness as to shew the 
efiect of a single pint of water in one hundred 
gallons. 

The hydromttef has seven weights, to shew all 

N 
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the strengths under and over proof, of seven pounds 
twelve ounces to the gallon, that being the weight 
allowed, and to which the instrument is adjusted. 

The weights are numbered,i— 1, 2, S, 4, 5, 6, 7 ; 
and are used on the top of the instrument in the 
following order. 

JVb^.-— After filling a glass vessel with about a 
pint of S{Hrits (the temperature being first tried by 
the thermometer), gently immerge the instrument 
therein. 
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The use of the preceding Table is so very simple, 
that a few examples will be sufficient to illustrate it.- 

Let the weight No. 1 be put on the instrument 
unmersed in the spirit ; if it sinks to the bead on the 
stem, it shews every twenty gallons of such sjHrit is 
ttxteen gallons over proof. If the w^ht No. 4t is 
put on the instrument, and it sinks to the bead, 
it shews twenty gallons is fifteen gallons over proof; 
but if the wei^ts 1 and 4 are put on, and it 
ainks to the bead, it shews twenty gallons is fourteen 
gallons over proof. And so of the rest of the over-* 
proofs. The weights Nos. 1 and 7 are put on for 
pitoof ; but if the weights 4 and 7 are put on the 
instrument, immersed in the spirit, and it sinks to 
the stem, it shews twenty gallons of such spirit to. 
be one gallon under proof; if the three weights % 4,- 
7, are put on, and it sinks as usual, it shews twenty^ 
gallons to be two gallons under proof, and is worth 
no more than eighteen gallons of proof-spirit. And 
SQ of the under-proofs, as low as nineteen gallons of 
water to one of sprit, as may be seen by the Table. 
This Hydrometer is adjusted to temperate, or fifty* 
five degrees of Fahrenheit's scale*; but when the 
sjnrit is not at that heat, for every four degrees 
wanner, allow twenty gallons to be one quart 
wisaker ; and for every four degrees colder, allow 
twenty gallons to be one quart stronger. 

Noie. — One degree on the stem is one pint in one 
hundred gallons ; and that any quantity of spirit, not 
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less than half a pint, may be tried with this instru- 
ment. 

Description qfDicas*s Hydrometer, 

The strength of spirits, Dr. Ure observes, is de- 
termined, according to the existing laws, by Sykes^s 
hydrometer ; but as many dealers use Dicas\ he 
thus describes the latter. 

It consists of a light copper ball, terminating 
below with a ballast bottom, and above with a thin 
stem, divided into ten parts. The upper extremity 
of the stem is pointed, to receive the little brass 
poises, or discs, having each a hole in its centre. 
These poises are numbered 0, 10, 20, 30, Sue. up to 
S50, which is the lightest of the series. The inter- 
mediate units are given by the subdivisions on the 
stem. A graduated ivory scale, with a sliding rule 
and theriHometer, accompanies the hydrometer, to 
make the correction for temperature. The first 
thing in using this instrument is to plunge the ther- 
mometer into a glass cylinder containing the spirits 
to be tried* The sliding rule has then the degree 
of temperature hidicated moved opposite to zero. 
The hydrometer is now placed in the liquid, and 
such a poise is put on as to submerge a portion of 
the stem. The weight, added to the numb^on 
the stem, gives a sum, opposite to which on the 
scale we find a quantity, by which the particular 
jipirit may exceed or fall short of proof. Thus, if 
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it mark SO under proof, it signifies that every 100 
gallons of that spirit would require to have SO gallons 
of water abstracted from it to bring it up to proof. 
If it mark 10 over proof, we learn that every 100 
gallons contain too little water by 10 gallons. When 
the thermometric degree of 60^ is put opposite to 
zero, then the weights and value of the spirits have 
the following relations on the scale. 

102.5 denotes 20 under proof. 



122.0 
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proof. 
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221 


80 
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40 
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There is, besides, an upper line on the scale, 
which exhibits the relation of spirit to water reckoned 
umty. Thus, above 10 per cent, over proof in the 
second line, we find in the upper line 8 ; from 
which we learn, that 8 of that spirit by bulk, will 
take 1 of water to bring it down to proof. 

Description qfSyhes's Hydrometer. 
Sykes^s hydrometer consists of a flat stem, 3.4 
inches long, which is divided on both sides into 
elev^i equal parts, each of which is subdivided into 
two, the scale being from to 11. This stem is 
soldered into a brass ball, 1.6 inch in diameter, into 
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^the under part 6[ which is fixed, a Biaall ccmical 
Btem, 1.13 inch long, at whose end is a pear^haped 
loaded bulb, half an inch in diameter. The whole 
'instrument, which is made of brass, is 6.7 inches 
long. The instrument is accompanied with eight 
circular weights, numb^ed 10, £0, 30, 40, 50, 60, 
70, 80, and another weight of the form of a paral- 
lelopiped. Each of the circular weights is cut into 
its centre, so that it can be placed on the inferior 
conical stem, and slid down to the bulb; but, in 
consequence of the enlargement of the cone, they 
cannot slip off at the bottom, but miist be drawn up 
to the thin part for this purpose. The square 
weight, of the form of a parallelopiped, has a square 
notch in one of its sides, by which it can be placed 
on the summit of the stem. In using this instru- 
ment, it is immersed in the spirit, and pressed down 
by the hand to 0, till the whole divided part of the 
stem be wet. The force of the hand required to 
sink it, will be a guide in selecting the proper 
weight. Having taken one of the circular wdghts 
which are necessar)' for this purpose, it is slipped on 
the conical stem ; the in^rument is again immersed, 
and pressed down as before to 0, and is then allowed 
fo rise and settle at any point of the scale. The eye 
ts then brought to the level of the surface of the 
spirit, and the part of the stem cut by the surface, 
as seenjrom heUow^ is marked. The number thus 
indicated by the st«n, is a^dded tQ the nvitober pf 
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the weight emfdoyed; aod with. this sum at the side, 
fuid the temperature of the sjurits at the top, the 
strength per cent, is found in a, table of six quarto 
pages. The strength is expressed in numbers 
denoting the excess or deficiency per cent, of proof 
fipinty in any sample ; and the niunber itself (having 
its decimal point removed two places to the left) 
becomes a. factor, whereby the gauged contents of a 
cask or vessel of such spirit being multiplied, and 
th^ product being added to the gauged contents, if 
pver proof, or deducted from it, if under proof, the 
result will be the actual quantity of proof spirit 
contained: in sudi cask or vessel. 

Description ofBatt'^s Saccaharometer. 

The saccharometer of Mr. Allan, (the one men- 
tioned in the Act of 4 Geo. IV. cap. 94, has been 
laid aside, and a new one substituted in its place, 
by an order of the Lords of the Treasury, dated 17th 
Octdber, 1823, It is called Bate's saccharometer, 
from the name of the maker, Robert Brettel Bate, 
of London, and appears to be an instrument well 
calculated to answer all the purposes intended. 
. The use of the saccharometer was known for 
many years by distillers, but its adoption by the 
officers of the excise is of a recent date. It is a simple 
machine, and is nothing more or less than what 
(ts name imports, a mecLsure of sweetness ; it was 
(»iistrvi(^ed to aspertpiu the sweetness of worts, to 
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compare their weight with that of equal quantities 
of the water employed. In fact, it may be said to be 
an hydrometer^ calculated to shew the specific gravity 
of wash instead of spirits : for, as spirituous liquors' 
are strong in proportion to their levity, or weak in 
proportion to their gravity, hence, as the hydros 
meter will sink deeper in strong than in weak spirits, 
so the saccharometer will sink deeper in weak than 
in strong worts. 

The newly improved Saccharometer. 

Designed principally for brewers^ to enable them 
to brew ale and beer at all times, uniformly the same ; 
also, to ascertain the comparative value of malt, 
regulate their lengths, and obtain standard strengths 
for different beers, &c. &c. ; and equally useful to 
the malt distillers, and West-India planters, to 
regulate their wash for distillation ; likewise to the 
vinegar maker, soap boiler, and maker of British 
wines : together with tables of expansionand com- 
parison of the old ale, and the new imperial mea- 
sure, and other tables equally useful to the brewers^ 

This instrument is truly of the greatest importance 
to every publican who brews his own ale and beer ; 
also to private families, who are in the habit of 
brewing, making sweet wines, &c. 

The method of using the saccharometer is ren- 
dered simple and ea^ to every capacity, as may be 
seen in the book of instructions, where tables cor^ 
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respondent with the instrument are subjoined ; 
shewing, at once, from any given quantity of wort 
or malt hquor, &c. the specific gravity, and real 
extract of the malt'; thereby pointing out, in the 
most accurate way, the comparative diiference 
between good and bad malt. 

Tlie naost confident proof can always be effected 
■by tlie above instrument, except in consequence 
of unskilful or bad management in brewing. 

The ingenuity displayed by Mr, Long, in the 
construction of his new saccliarometer, deserves to be 
particularly noticed. It has only one weight, and 
that only requisite for a wort exceeding 25lbs. of 
gravity, or 6Slbs. of extract per barrel; and the 
thermometer is constructed so as to net in unison 
with the saccliarometer, by which the use of rules 
and tables are rendered altogether unnecessary in 
practical busmess, and is the only instrument that 
will shew the strength of worts per barrel of the 
new imperial measure. 

Many of the spirit trade, who are in possession of 
hydrometers, are perhaps not aware that, by reason 
of the corrosive nature of spirits, and the frequent 
use of the instrument, it wears lighter ; when spirits 
are tried by such worn hydrometers, thoy appear 
lighter than they really are, and consequently do 
not correspond with tlie strength agreed upon at the 
time of purchase. It is therefore thought necessary 
to ^ve this information, in order to prevent the too 

TUS 
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irequent misunderstandiiig between the vendcNr and 
purchaser ; and at the same time, to induce those 
who may have such damaged instruments in thor 
possession, to have them examined and re-adjusted. 

It may be necessary to observe, for the inf^ma- 
tion of all persons u^g hydrometers or saccharo^ 
meters, that none but those made by Mr. B. B. Bate, 
of Cheapside, London, will support them in any suit 
at law, on any matter in dispute relative to the 
strength of spirits, &c. ; they being the only ones 
recognised by law, and used by the officers of 
excise. 

It has been observed, that spirits of wine have the 
greatest strength of any ; and though these may be 
raised by using salt of tartar, yet, when they are ex- 
posed to the air, they almost inmiediately fall down 
to their first and general strength of spirits of wine ; 
water, then, is naturally to be suppos^ to be of the 
lowest temperature and quality ; and the term called 
hydrometer strength, is exactly the half between 
the two ; so that if one gallon of spirits of wine and 
one gallon of water are mixed together, the result 
will be, two gallons of spirits at hydrometer proof. 
The trade, when speaking about the strength, of 
their goods, use the expression, one in five, one in 
three, one in eight, &c. ; or else, one to five, one to 
three, &c. : thus, all spirits under the said hydro- 
meter strength, are called in ; but, if above, they are 
called to : for instance, if certain goods are said tp; 
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be one in' eight, it m^ns, that to every eight 
gallons of spirits, at hydrometer strength, one gallon 
of water is added ; or what the distillers and rectifiers 
call Uqtior. One in five, shews, that to every five 
gallons, of hydrometer strength, one of water is 
added ; and to one in four, one of water ; and so of 
every degree under hydrometer proof. The cha- 
racters of these to the trade are H. P. One to ten, 
shews, that one gallon put to ten gallons of spirits, 
will make it of hydrometer strength. One to threie^ 
means, that to every three gallons of spirits, one of 
water may be added. The mark to express what is 
above hydrometer strength, is O. P. ; and, under 
the same, U. P. To make a proper use of the 
hydrometer, the distiller or chemist is directed to 
fill the glass tube with the spirits intended for trial ; 
then immerse the thermometer in them for the 
space of two minutes ; this will cause the mercury 
in the tube to stand at the degree equal to the tempe- 
rature of the spirits. Whatever the weight of the 
air may be, above where the mercury stands, must 
be applied: if the quicksilver stands above very 
cold, the weight colder must be added ; and so of 
the rest. 

Each degree of the thermometer Is about two 
degrees on the spindle of the hydrometer; and each 
degree of the hydrometer, when at or near proof, is 
about a quart in a hundred gallons, stronger or 
weaker, as the hydrometer shews, under or over the 
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silver speck or sight on the index or tep spindle ; 
and at the intermediate or strong over-proof, is 
about a pint in ditto ; and at the low under-proof, 
is about three pints in ditto : and it should be fur- 
ther observed, that it would be better to immerge or 
wholly to wet the hydrometer in the liquor to be 
tried, that it may adhere with more fadlity to the 
instrument while it is in a state of vibration, or 
floating. 
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Selections Jrom the Excise LawSy relating to 

Spirits. 

Dealers cannot, by virtue of one licence, carry 
on business in any other place than that for which 
they are licensed ; but being partners, and carry- , 
ing on business in one house, one licence is sufficient. 
—M Geo. III. c. 31, sec. 8. 

If any distiller, rectifier, compounder, or retailer 
of British or foreign spirits, or any dealer, shall be 
convicted of fraudulently making, or having in his 
possession, any spirits, British or foreign, without 
having received a legal permit, and it shall have 
appeared in proof, to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners of Excise, or Justices of the Peace, the 
o£Pender, over and besides all other penalties, shall 
forfeit all future benefit of his licence for making, 
rectifying, or vending spirits or other liquors. — 26 
Geo. III. c. 73, sec. 45. 

No distillers shall be allowed to remove wash or 
low wines, or to conceal wash or low wines ; nor to 
possess spirits for which the duties have not been paid, 
under forfeiture of 500?. Where goods shall be 
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forfeited under any Act of the excise, the packages, 
and every vessel, boat, cart, carriage, and catde, 
used in the removal, may be seized by the officer of 
excise. — 42 Geo. III. e. 93. 

Wholesale dealers in spirits are those who sell 
spirituous liquors in quantities of two gallons or up- 
wards. Such dealers, not being rectifiers or distillers, 
2SQ to take out and pay duty for licences annually, 
on penalty of lOOZ. — 24 Geo. III. c. 63, sec. 7. 

Dealers in foreign spirits in London (not bdng 
retailers,) are to occupy a tenement of not less than 
twelve pounds per annum, and pay to parish rates ; 
in the country, they must pay to church and pocn*, 
otherwise their entry is vend. — 23 Geo. III. c. 70, 

'960. 1. 

Every dealer in foreign spirits must cause the 
words, " Dealer in foreign spirituous Liquors,^ 
and every importer for sale must cause the words, 
•< Importer of foreign spirituous Liquors,'' to be 
painted over his outer door, or in front of his house,' 
shop, &c. on penalty of 50/.-^19 Geo. III. c. 69, 
sec. IS. 

Any dealer in, or importer for sale, or other, hot 
having made due entry at the excise office, having 
the words, " Dealer in, or Importer of foreign 
qnrituous Liquors,'' painted over his door, &c. incurs 
a penalty of 50Z.— 19 Geo. III. c. 69, sec. 21. 

A dealer in, or importer for sale, buying of any 
person other than an importer and dealer, having 
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the words, ^^ Importer of, or Dealer in foreign spi- 
ritupus Liquors," painted over his door, or on the 
front of his house, forfeits 100/. ; unless purchased 
on ship board, or on the quays, or at salvage 
sales, or rum in the bonded warehouses, or arrack 
in the India Company ^s warehouses. — 19 Geo, III. 
c. 69, sec. 19, ^. 

Foreign spirits bought by any person not being 
an importer or dealer^ of any person not having the 
words, " Importer of, or Dealer in spirituousLiquors," 
painted over his door, &c. subject the buyer to the 
penalty of ten pounds ; and the seller, within twenty 
days, and before information laid, discovering the 
buyer, exonerates himself of such penalty. — 19 Geo. 
III. c. 69, sec. ^2. 

Dealers having diflferent entered warehouses for 
spirits, not under the same roof, or which shall be 
separated by the intervention of land or buildings, 
such warehouses may be taken a% distinct stocks.-?-. 
96 Geo. III. c. 73, sec. 35. 

Dealers are to keep foreign spirits in separate 
places from British, on forfeiture of 10*. for every 
gallon of the latter. — 8 Geo. I. c. 18, sec. 11. 

Dealers are to permit the officer to enter by day 
(and by night with a constable), and to take account 
by tasting, gauging, or otherwise ; for obstructing, 
penalty 50/. — 6 Geo. I. c. ^1, sec. 14. 

.Dealers in British spirits, (not being rectifiers or 
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compounders) are to permit the oflScer to take ac- 
count of their raw unrectified spirits, once in three 
months, or oftener if occasion require, or if directed 
by a superior ; for obstructing, penalty S00/.-^26 
Geo. III. c. 76, sec. 27. 71. 

Dealers are to permit the officer to take a sample, 
not exceeding four gallons, of any foreign or British 
sfnrits, paying for the former thirteen shiUings, and 
for the latter seven shillings a gallon ; for obstruct- 
ing, penalty 100/.— 26 Geo. III. c. 73, sec 86. 

Dealers are not to use any standing or fixed cask 
(or British brandy, compounds, or other spirits, 
until entered at the proper office of exdse, and 
gauged and inched to the satisfaction of the officers, 
on forfeiture of the cask and liquor, and penalty of 
100/.— 26 Geo. IIL c. 75, sec. 38. 

Dealers in British ^irits must paint or cut on- 
some conspicuous part of every moveable cask, used 
by them for sending out or keeping British brandy, 
ocHnpounds, or other spirits, the full measure ii^ 
gallons, on penalty of 50/. — 26 Geo. III. c. 73, 
see. 38. 

Dealars in British spirits must, on twelve hours'^ 
notice, in writing, from the officer, of his intention to 
takestock,fill upailthdrmoveablecasksof British s|Nk 
rituous liquors, leaving only one ullage of each sort ;« 
and must set apart and keep separate for six hours,, 
after the expiration of the twelve hours, one sort of 
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such liquor from another, on penalty of 100/. — 
26 Geo. III. c. 73, sec. 39- 

Dealers are not to receive Biitish brandy, rectified 
British spirits, British compounds, or spirits of wine, 
except between the hours of five in the morning 
and seven in the evening in summer, and between 
seven in the morning and six in the evening in win- 
ter, on forfeiture of the goods, and penalty of 507. 
— S6 Geo. III. c. 73, sec. 46. 

Dealers, receiving rectified or compounded spirits, 
legally brought from Scotland, must, within twenty- 
four hours, give notice thereof to the officer, who 
must attend and see the same reduced to the legal 
strength ; if the trader refuse, on request, to reduce 
the spirit, he forfeiu the same. — 26 Geo. III. c. 73, 
sec. 40. 

A dealer (not being a rectifier) must not have in 
his custody any British spirits, (other than raw or 
unrectified spirits, or spirits of wine, received by 
lawful permit,) or any British or foreign spirits, 
mixed, exceeding the strength of one in eight under 
hydrometer proof, ou forfeiture thereof. — 26 Geo- 
///.c. 73, see. 34. 

Dealers having an increase of foreign spirits with- 
out permit, unless made by mixing British in the 
sight of the officer, forfeit the increase, with the 
casks, &c.— 8 Geo. I. c. 12, sec. 18. 

Dealers in British spirits, (not being rectifiers or 

mpounders) having an increase m stock of raw or 
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tmrectified sjnrits (the stock b^ng settled find east 
Ht one to ten over hydrometer proof,) forfeit the 
increase and (iOL — S6 Geo. IIL c. 78$ sec. ftl7. 

Dealers are not to sell or send out British spirits 
mixed with foreign, in any greater quantity than four 
gallons, on forCriture of 502, — 2Q Geo. IIL c. 7S, 
eec* SI, 

Dealers must not sell or send out, nor hove in 
their custody, any foreign spirits of a lower strengtt^ 
Uuin one in six under hydrometer proof; nor keep 
any British and foreign spirits mixed of a lower 
strength, except shrub, or (^iny, or raspberry, 
brandy, on forfeiture of such liquor.— S6 Geo. IIL ^ 
c. 18, eec, 81. 

Dealers in British rect^ed spirits may sell and 
send out spirits of wine, of a higher strength than 
<>neto eight Under hydrometer pxoof^ so as not more 
tihan one hundred and twenty gallons be sent to 
one periBon on the same day .-^26 Geo. III. a. 73, 
eec 8^. 

Dealers are not to be idlowed a permit for. more 
than one cask or package of the same kind of foreign 
spirits, under sixty gallons, to be s^t out to one per. 
son at a time; but different permits may be granted 
them for s^ufing casks of the same kind of fordgn 
ppirits to any one person by different conveyances, 
and at different times, though in the same day ; and 
any niimber of casks,,of sixty gallons or upwards, 
liaay be se^t by the same, conveyance to the sam^ 
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f&cscm by one perniit; If more than one cask or 
package, under sixty gallons, be found removed or 
removing by one conveyance, to csie and the same 
person, the liquor is forfeited, with the vessds con<f 
taiiiing it, and ships, boat3, carriages, horses, or other 
cattle employed in removing it.r— 28 Creo, III. c, 70, 

sec* Of 4| O* 

Dealers demanding a permit must specify, in the 
request note, their trades or callings, arid the quan^ 
tity of spirits ; diifttinguishing British brandy, recti- 
fied British spirits, raw British spirits, spirits of wine, 
or British compounds ; and of raw spirits, whether 
made from cornel nu^asses, or oth^r materials ; the 
mode of ccmveyance, and whether by land or itater, 
to Tvhich the permit must correspond in all respects. 
—36 Geo. JIL c. 78, ^ec. 40, 41, 42. 

A dealer sending British spirits, whether raw, 
rectified, or compounded, to a buyer without a per« 
xnit, forfeits the spirits to the buyer, over and above 
double the value ; but such forfeitures are not ineur^ 
]?ed, if the seller, on the trial of the cause, prove 
that a permit was actually obtained, and that there 
Was a suitable decrease in his 8tock.-*-26 Geo. III. 
c. 78, sec. 42, 43. 

Dealers taking out a permit, and not sending 
^way the goods, nor returning the permit within 
the time of its limitation, forfeit treble the value of 
the goods ; and the goods also, if on taking stock 
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there shall not appear a sufScient decrease to answer 
such permit. — SI Geo. III. c. 55 j sec. S7. 

Dealers being convicted before the conunisaoners 
or justices, of knowingly, wilfully, and fraudulently 
making spirits, or having British or foreign spirits 
m their custody without havmg received a le^ 
permit therewith, (the fact of knowingly and wil* 
fully being set forth in the record of conviction,) 
over and above other penalties, their entries and 
licences become vend, and no fresh licence is to be 
granted them for a month.— d6 Geo. III. e. 73, 
see. 45. 

Dealers, ov^others^ counterftdting, or forging ^ or 
fraudulently altering, or eraang any permit; or 
knowingly receiving, publishing, or uang any ooub^ 
terfeited, forged, false, untrue, altered, or erased 
permit, incur a penalty of 5002. — 9& Geo. IIL c 70, 
sec. 10. 

Any person having in his custody above sixty- 
three gallons of spirits, is deemed a dealer therdn, 
and subject to the survey of exdse officers.— 6 Geo. 
L c. SI, sec. 18. 

A brandy dealer having in his custody above six 
pounds of co£Pee, tea, cocoa-nuts, or chocolate, is 
deemed a seller of these commodities, and thereby 
his licence to retail spirits is void. — ^11 Geo. I. c. 90^ 
sec. 4 ; and 17 Geo. II. c. 17, sec. 18. 

Peillers obstructing an officer in the executiw of 
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his duty, incur a penalty of 800Z.~28 Geo. III. 
c. 46, sec. 78. 

Retailers. 

' Retailers in London are to occupy a tenement of 
t&a, pounds a year, and pay to parish rates : in the 
country are to pay to church and poor. — M Geo. II. 
c. 40, sec. 8. 

Retailers in any part of London where there 
are no parish rates, are to occupy a tenement of 
twelve pounds per annum. — ^ Geo. II. c. IS, 
sec. 10. 

To be previously licensed by the justices, as 
alehouse-keepers, and the justices^ licences must be 
produced before the excise licence is granted.— 
29 Geo. II. c. 12, sec. 22. 

Retailers must keep a tavern, victualling-house, 
inn, coffee-house, or ale-house ; and must exercise 
no other trade than the above, or that of keeping a 
brandy-shop or a wine vault. — 16 Geo. II. c. 8. 
sec. 10 ; and 9 Geo. II. c. 23, sec. 10. 

Bdng a distiller, grocer, or chandler, a retailer 
forfeits his licence and IW. — 17 Geo. II. c. 17, 
sec. 81. 

Retailers are not to be proprietors of, nor have 
any share in a distillery or rectifying house, on for- 
fditure of 200/.— 26 Geo. III. c. 73, sec. 54. 

Retailers are to take out and pay duty for an 
exose Hcence annually, which licence is to terminate 
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on the 10th of October in eadi year : for neglect, 
penalty 501 ; but it may be mitigated to any sum 
iiot under 51 — 30 Geo. III. c. 38, sec. 6. 9 ; and 
13 Geo. III. c. 56, sec. 4. 

Retailers, taking out licences^ if it be between the 
5th of April and the 10th of October, to be charged 
only a rateable proportion of the duty. — ^13 Geo. III. 
c. 56, sec. 8. 

Being partners, and carrying on business in one 
house, one excise licence is sufficient for them ; but 
a retaileif cannot, by virtue of one Hcence, cawy 
on business in any other place than that for which 
he is licensed. — ^13 Geo. III. c. 5, 6. sec. 10. 

On retailers dying or removing, their executors^ 
administrators, wife, child, or assignee, may, by au- 
thority of the commissioners of excise in London, or 
the collectors and supervisors in the country, carry 
on the business for the unexpired term of the licence. 
13 Geo. III. c. 5Q, sec. 10. 

Retailers, being disabled by conviction from selling 
beer, are disabled from selling spirits;— 26 Geo. IL 
€. 31, sec. 11. 

Retailers are to make entries, in writing, at the 
nearest office of excise, of all their warehouses, shops^ 
cellars, and other places for keejung spirits, on for- 
feiture of the spirits, otherwise kept, and 9Kjk 
— ^ Geo, h c. 21, sec. -— ; and 9 GedilL c. 9Sy 
sec* 6. 

Retailors are to permit the officers at all ttmes^ by^ 
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^y (or by night, with a constable, and on oath of 
suspicion), to entei* and take iaccount : for obstruct- 
ing, penalty 501 — ^9 Geo, II. c. 23, sec. 9. 

Betmlers are not to bring any spirits into their 
enteiied places, without giving notice, and producing 
an authentic permit, on forfeiture of such spirits and 
ao;.-^ Geo. L c. 21, sec. 31 ; and 9 Geo. 11. c. 23^ 
^ec. 7. 

Retailers are not to receive foreign spirits, though 
in less quantity than a gallon, without a p^mit, on 
f<Nfeiture thereof. — 8 Geo. I. c. 18, se€.\^\ and 21 
(}eo. III. c. 55^ sec. 29* 

Retailers concealing spirits, forfeit the same, and 
40^. per gallon ; (9 Geo. IL c. 23, sec. 6,) but by 
discovering afid prosecuting the distiller who sup- 
plied, them with spirits to retail unlawfully, they 
indemnify themsdves against all penalties and for- 
feitures ; and the distiller, knowingly gelling to be 
imlawfully retailed, forfeits lOZ., and treble the value 
of such spirits. — ^4 Geo. II. c. 40, sec. 11. 

Spirits found on the premises of a person convicted 
of unlawfully retailing, either at the time or within six 
months after, may be seized and staved, by warrant 
of commissioners or justices. — 9A Geo. II. c, 40, 
sec* 9. 

Spirits seized by peace-officers, on the premises of 
0/xyone convicted of illegally retailing thereof, to be 
«tavedL — 24 Geo. IL c. 40, sec. 9. 

if spirits be ^d in any hquse^ Sic. in less quan- 
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tides than two gallons, the bccui^ers of such hotid^ 
being privy thereto, is deemed a retuler. — ^11 Ged. TI. 
c. 26, sec. 1. 

Spirits given to apprentices, or servants, by ishop- 
keep«*s, make the latter retailersof s^nrits.— 9 O^, II: 
c. 23, sec. 16. 

Spirits are not to be delivered to joumejrmen dr 
servants, in payment of their wages, on forfeiture 
of 901. by the master, and his^being deemed a 
retailer of spirits. — 9 Geo. II. c, 28, sec. 11. 

Retailers thereof are not to take pledges of any 
person for the security of money owing for spirits, 
on penalty of 40*. — 24 Geo. II. c. 40, sec. 12. 

Spirits used by physicians, apothecaries, surgeons, 
or chemists, in medicines, for rick, lame, or dis- 
tempered persons, are not within the meanmg of the 
laws relative to retailing spirits. 

No distiller shall have any private pipe, 8top.cock, 
or any conveyance, by which wash, or other liquors 
fit for distillation, may be conveyed from one vessel 
to another, or from any back or other vessel to his still, 
on p^n of forfeiting lOW.— 10 and 11 Wmam III. 
c. 4, sec. 3. 

It shall be lawful for the officer in the day-time, 
and in the presence of a constable, on request first 
made, and cause declared, to break up the grotmd 
m or adjoining to any distilling-house, to search fyt 
any private pipe or conveyance ; but if none sudi 
be found, reasonable satisfoction shall be made- to 
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the owner, to be adjudged by the two next justices 
of the peace. 

Throughout Great Britain and Ireland, all spirits 
shall be taken to be of the degree of strength denoted 
by Sykes's hydrometer; except any spirits which 
shall be sweetened so as to defeat that operation, or 
to deceive the o&cer ; in every such case, they may 
be forfeited or seized ; and every penalty specified in 
certain Acts relating to spirits of stated strengths by 
darkens hydrometer, shall be applied to spirits of 
the aforesaid strengths by Sykes^s hydrometer. 

No retailer of spirituous liquors shall make any 
increase of such liquors after the same have been 
taken account of by the officer, by any clandestine 
addition thereto of water or other liquors, on pain 
of forfeiting 40^. for every gallon so mixed; all 
which may be seized by the officer, with the casks 
and packages containing the same.— 58 Geo. IIL 
c. ^, sec. ^. 

Absii'oct of an Act^ passed m the Jlfth year of the 
reifffi of King George IV. bearing date June 4, 
and entitled^ 

" An Act to repeal the duties on licences to brew 
and retail beer, spirituous liquor?, and foreign wine, 
and to grant other duties in lieu thereof; and to 
amend the laws of excise relating to such duties, and 
to brewers and retailers of beer.*" 

After stating that it is expedient to repeal the thea 

o 
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existing several licence duties, and to grant other 
duties, 

Thejirst clause enacts. That from and isrfter the 
10th of October, 1824*, all those respective duties 
previously paid for excise licences, taken out re. 
spectively by common brewers, or by retail vendors^ 
of beer, ale, cider, and perry, to be consumed on 
the premises, or by retailers of beer under the sanc- 
tion of the Act passed in the fourth year of the pre- 
sent reign, for encouraging the consumption of beer, 
and better securing the duties thereon ; and also the 
duties paid by those persons authorised by licence to 
sell, retiul, spirits or foreign wine, but have no 
licence for selling beer ; and by those persons who, 
under any Act or Acts of Parliament now in force, 
shall have an excise licence for selling spirits by retail 
alone, shall no longer be paid or payable. Except- 
ing the recovery of arrears due on the above day, 
and all penalties, fines, &c. &c. incurred before that 
day, and unpaid then. 

The second clatise enacts, That in lieu of the 
duties so repealed, new duties, 'as follows, shall be 
p^ from and after the 10th of October, 18W : — 

A brewer of beer (for sale) in Great Britain, shall 
take out an annual licence for that purpose, and shall 
pay for it in proportion to the quantity of beer 
brewed by him within the year ending the 10th day 
of October, previous to taking out such licence, 
thus: 
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Not exceeding 20 Bi^rrels, 

Above 20 and not above .... 50 . 

50 100 . 

100 1000 . 

1000 2000 . 

2000 ....*.... 5000 . 

5000 7500 . 

7500 10,000 . 

10,000 20,000 . 

80,000 30,000 , 

90,000 40,000 . 

If 40,000 Barrels be exceeded .... 



£. 


8, 


d. 





10 





I 








1 


10 





2 








8 








7 


10 





11 


5 





15 








30 








45 








60 








75 









And further, That every person who shaU, froin 
and after the 10th of October, first become k brewer 
of beer for sale, shall, on taking out such Ucence, 
pay 10*. ; and within ten days after the 10th day of 
October, pay such a sum as, added to the 10^., shall 
amount to the duty on the licence, according to the 
above scale. 

And further. That every person who brews beer 
in Great Britain, for sale, and who shall retail such 
beer from the brewery, to be consumed elsewhere 
than in the house or premises, shall, from and after 
the 10th of October, 18^4, take out an excise licence 
for that purpose, and shall pay for it BL 6s. 

And further, That every person duly authorised 
by the magistrates, or justices of the peace, to keep 
a common inn, &c. and who shall sell beer, cider, 
or perry, by retail, to be consumed in the house or 
premises, shall, from and i^ter.the 10th day of 
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October, 1824«9 take out an annual licence for such 
sale. And if the dwelling-house in which the person 
shallreside, or retail such beer, shall not, together vntii 
the offices, &c. therewith occupied, be rated, under 
any statute for granting duties on inhabited houses, 
at the rent of 207. per annum, or upwards, pay the 
sum of 21s. And if the said house, 8z;c. be rated at 
20Z. per annum, or upwards, 37. 3*. 

And further. That every person in Great Britain, 
who shall sell strong beer, only^ brewed by another 
brewer, in casks containing not less than five gallons, 
or in not less than two dozen reputed quart bottles, to 
be drank or consumed off the premises where they 
are sold, shall take out an annual excise licence for 
that purpose, and shall pay for it the sum of 3L 3^. 

And further. That every retailer of spirituous 
liquors, and strong waters (except plain aqua vitae, 
distilled in Scotland, from British materials, com- 
monly called Scotch whisky) shall, from and aftef 
the 10th of October, 1824, take out an annual 
ncence for that purpose, and shall pay for it as 
follows : — If the dwelling-house in which he shall 
dwell or retail, at the time the licence is taken out, 
shall not> with the offices, 8z;c. therewith occupied, be 
rated under any statute as above mentioned, at a 

rent of 

£. t. d, 

20/. per annono, or upwards 4 14 

At or above 20/. and nnder 25/ 6 6 

«... 25/. .... 80/. .7 TO 
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£. f. d. 

At or above 30/. and under 40/ 8 8 

.... 40/ 50/ 9 90 

.... 60/ 10 10 

And f urther^ That every person in Scotland, within 
the limits of any Royal Burgh, &c. other than in the 
Highlands of Scotland, (limited and described by 
especial Acts,) who shall retail that which is commonly 
C3lled or known^by the name of aqua vitae, made 
from corn, malt, grain, 8z;c. British materials, shall, 
from and after October 10, 1824, take out an annual 
exdse licence for that purpose ; and shall, for every 
such licence to retail aqua vitse onl^j pay the sum 
of 4d. And every person retailing such spirits within 
the counties and districts of the Highlands of Scot^ 
land, excepting the Royal Burghs, &c. shall, for 
every such licence, pay the sum of 2Z. 

And further, That every retailer of foreign w^ne, 
in Great Britain, licensed to retail beer, and other 
exciseable liquors, but not to retail spirits, &c. shall, 
from and after the 10th of October, 1824, take out 
an annual excise licence for that purpose ; and for 
every such licence to retail foreign wine, pay the sum 
of 4Z. 4*. And that every retailer of foreign wine, 
in Great Britain, who shall have an excise licence 
for retailing spirituous liquors, &c. shall pay for his 
wine licence 2Z. 4^. 

The third clause is provisionary ; and it enacts, 
That the barrels of beer brewed by any brewer, 
luid charged with duty as table beer, shall not be 
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included in the account of beer brewed by sudi 
brewer for the purpose of increasing the rate of li- 
cence-duty to be paid by him over the sum of 2Z. 

The Jburih claitse enacts, That the money and 
duties above mentioned and granted, &c. shall be 
under the commissioners of excise for the tkne 
being, and may be respectively regulate in the 
same manner as the licence duties of excise, hereby 
repealed, are, or may be regulated (excepting so far 
as is expressly altered by this Act). And the goods 
and licences, brewers, retailers, and persons before 
mentioned, shall be, and are, made subject and 
liable to the conditions, regulations, forfeitures, &c. 
to which licences for retailing beer, spirits, wine, 
brewers, dealers in beer, spirits, or wine, are liable 
(excepting as aforesaid), by an Act or Acts of Par- 
liaineni infbrce, at or immediately before the parsing 
qf^this Act; and all pidns, penalties, fines, or for- 
feitures, (except as aforesaid,) for any offence com- 
mitted in breach of any statute made for securing 
the revenue of excise on beer, or for its regulation 
and improvement, or the licensing of sellers of beer, 
^rits, or witie, or the clauses, &c. therein con- 
tained, (except as aforesaid,) are hereby declared to 
extend to, and shall be applied, practised, and put 
in execution to all intents and purposes, as if the 
acts, clauses, provisions, &c. were particularly re- 
enacted in the body of this Act. 

mhe Jifih clause enacts. That the money ariang 
^rom the duties imposed by this Act, and made 
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payable, as aforesaid, (the expenses of raiaiiig and 
accounting for the same excepted,) shall be pdid into 
the receipt of the Exchequer; and when so paid, 
shall be carried to, and mc^e part of, the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

The siwth clause enacts in substance. That brewers 
may retail strong beer only ftom the premises in 
.which it is brewed; and that any brewer, not being 
a "brewer of strong beer, either for private purposes, 
^r for sale, may sell strong beer, brewed by any other 
.person, in quantities not exceeding five gallons when 
in cask, or in two dozen quart bottles, to be coui- 
sumed elsewhere. 

Upon the retail brewer, or any other person 
respectively, taking out such excise licence for that 
purpose, as is by this Act provided for, the licence 
to be granted as follows : — If taken out within the 
limits of the Chief Excise Office, in London, it 
.must be under the hands and seals of two or more 
of the commissioners, or of certain parties legally 
authorised by the commissioners ; if taken out with- 
out the limits, it must be granted by the proper col- 
lectors and supervisors ; if in Edinburgh, the licence 
must be »gned, &c. by two or more of the.commission- 
ers, or assistant-commissioners of excise in Scotland, 
or by persons properly appointed. And if the licence 
be out of the limits of Edinburgh, then the licence 
• must be signed and sealed by the proper respective 
poUectors and supervisors. And the commissioners 
^and amstant-conmi^Qners of England iind Sco> 
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laod ai;e empowered and required to grant licences 
to such persons as aforesaid, who shall. apply, on 
such.persons paying the sums of nnmey herdnbefore 
mentioned, to be applied as herein provided for. 

Each licence will expire on the 10th of October 
nesft, after its date, but does not authorise the sale 
of beer on the premises. 

Within the limits of the Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, the licence is to be granted as heretoforei 

The seventh claitse. — In cases where brewers have 
their breweries out of a market town, they may make 
entry of a place within some town, from which they 
may vend their beer ; subject, nevertheless, to pains, 
provisions, and penalties hereafter mentioned, relat- 
ing to brewers Trailing beer at the breweries. 

No brewer shall be authorised (unless licensed as 
a victualler or inn-keeper, &c.) to deal or sell any 
table or other beer, than the strong beer which he 
shall brew, and be charged duty on ; nor shall he 
ever use less than sixteen bushels of malt at one 
brewing, without incurring, for each and every 
offence, the sum of 100/. 

The eighth clause. — Licences must be renewed 
every year. Any person not conforming to the 
regulations respecting the retailing and selling beer, 
and as to the quantity and place of selling, &c. shall 
be liable to severe penalties. • 

The ninth clause enacts, That no brewer shall be 

entitled to renew his licence, unless he shall have 

I charged with duty upon or for 100 barrels <^ 
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Strong beer, at the least, in the year preceding the 
day on which the former licence terminated ; and 
so in proportion for any portion of the year his 
licence may have been valid for. 

The tenth claitse relieves those brewers from 
penalties, who have retailed beer from their premises 
before July 5, 1824. 

Eleventh clause, — Retail brewers are not to retail 
beer before six in the morning, or after nine at 
night, or during the usual hours of Divine service 
on SundaySyunAeT a penalty of 207. for each offence. 

The twelfth clause extends the powers of former 
licensing Acts to this Act, unless hereby altered. 

The thirteenth clause, — Licences taken out under 
this Act, shall expire on the 10th day of October, in 
each year ; and any common brewer, who may have 
been licensed for a part of the preceding year only, 
shall pay for his licence in proportion to that time, 
and shall renew his licence on the 10th of October, 
182S ; and so forth. 

The Jburteenth claitse, — If common inns be li- 
censed at other times than September, the spirit 
licence shall expire on the succeeding quarter-day. 

Thejjfleenih clause, — No person, deemed by con- 
viction unfit to have a licence for a common inn, 
shall be allowed to have a retail brewer's licence ; 
and if, after conviction, such person shall sell beer 
by retail, there is a penalty for each offence — 60?. 

The sixteenth dcmse, — Licensed brewers of strong 
and table beer, charged with duties thereon, within 

o5 
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three months before the passing of this Act, may 
take out a licence to retail beer, on compliance with 
the regulation of this Act. There are certain offences 
in this clause which impose a penalty of 1002. for 
each. 

The seventeenth clause. — Duties on beer to be 
charged by the same measure, reckoning the barrel 
at 36 gallons. 

The eighteenth clame, — The 2^nd and SSr-d of 
Charles II. 5th sec. chap. lOdi, prohibiting the loan 
of brewing utensils, are by this clause repealed. 

The nmeteenth clause. — ^Any person obstructing 
a revenue officer in the discharge of his duty, is 
liable to a penalty of ^OZ. for each offence. 
, The twentieth clause. — Penalties may be reco- 
vered in the Record Courts at Westminster, or £xr 
chequer in Scotland. One half to go to the informer. 

The twenty-first clause, — This Act becomes in 
force October 10th, 1824. 

The twenty-secand clause, — But the reguladons 
as to retail brewers, to take effect from the ;5th of 
July, 1824, and a proportionate part of licence duty 
to be taken. 

. The; fwenty-tUird clause enacts. That this Bill 
may be altered by any Act passed in this session of 
Parliament 

Extractsfrom the Actj 6th Geo. IV. cap. 80, relating 
, to the Sale of Spirits^ commencing Jan. Bth^ 1826. 

All spirits qfwine shall be made and kept of the 
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vStrength of forty-three per cent, over hydrometer 
. proof, at the least ; and the actual and true strength 
of all spirits of wine shall be expressed and specified 
in the request-note for a permit, and in the permit 
granted for the removal thereof; and shall be taken 
account of by the officer, in the respective stocks of 
every rectifier or compounder of, and dealer in and 
retailer of spirits respectively, according to the 
^actual strength thereof. Every dealer in and retailer 
of spirit;s, shall keep all spirits of wine in a separate 
.and distinct cellar or place, entered for that purpose, 
in which no other spirits^ or foreign wine, or sweets, 
shall be kept ; and if any spirits of Wine shall be kept 
or removed, of less strength than as aforesaid, or be 
mixed or mingled with any foreign wine, foreign or 
jOploniaL spirits, or British spirits, or by any means 
be by such dealer or retailer reduced lower, or 
•weakened in the strength thereof, or shall be removed 
without a permit, when required by law, expressing 
ti^e strength thereof^ or shall be found in or upon 
the premises, or in the custody or possession of any 
^ch dealer or retailer as aforesaid, otherwise than 
in such separate entered cellar or place as aforesaid ; 
all such spirits of wine, and all wine or spirits with 
which any spirits of wine shall be so mixed or mingled 
or found, shall be forfeited ; and the rectifier or com- 
pounder of, and dealer and retailer as aforesaid, 
ofifending therein^ shall respectively forfeit and lose 
the sum of SOOl—Sec. 114. 
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No retailer of spirits or other person, licensed or 
not licensed, shall sell or send out, deliver or re- 
move, or shall knowingly suffer to be sent out of, 
delivered or removed from, his or her stock, custody, 
or possession, any spirits exceeding one gaUon^ 
without the same being accompanied by a true and 
lawful permit, to be requested and granted as afore- 
said ; or if any rectifier or compounder of, and dealer 
in or retailer of spirits shall receive or knowingly 
suffer to be received into his or her stock, custody, 
or possession ; or shall suffer any other person, for 
Tiis or her use or account, to receive any spirits, 
without the same being accompanied by a true and 
lawful permit, so granted as aforesaid ; or if any 
carrier, boatman, or other person shall knowingly 
carry, remove, or transport, or by means of his 
horse, cattle, cart, vessel, boat, or other conveyance, 
shall knowingly suffer to be carried, removed, or 
transported, or shall be aiding or assisting in carry- 
ing, removing, or transporting, from any part of 
England to another part thereof, any spirits which 
by law ought and are required to be accompanied 
with a permit, granted as aforesaid in that behalf, 
every such rectifier or compounder, dealer, retailer, 
carrier, boatman, or other person whomsoever, shall, 
for each and every such offence, forfeit and lose the 
sum of soot over and above any other penalty and 
forfeiture to which he or she is or may be liable by 
virtue of this Act ; and all such spirits, and the 
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package and packages in which the same shall be 
contained, and ^every such horse, cart, vessel, boat, 
and other conveyance, and all such cattle, shall be 
forfeited, and shall and may be seized by any officer 
or officers of excise. — Sec. 116. 

If any permit granted for spirits shall not be 
sent and delivered with such spirits unto the buyer 
thereof, such spirits shall, if the same be not seized 
in the transit for want of a lawful permit accom- 
panying the same, be forfeited to the buyer thereof ; 
and the seller shall be rendered incapable of reco- 
vaingthe same, or the value or price thereof, in 
any court of law or equity ; and also, that the seller 
in such case shall, over and besides the loss of the said 
spirits, forfeit and lose double the value of, or price 
agreed to be paid for the same, including the duties ; 
and that the evidence of the buyer or person 
receiving the said spirits shall, on any trial as to 
sach spirits, be admitted to prove that the same 
were delivered without a lawful permit. — Sec, 119. 

Every person or persons whomsoever, who shall 
have in his, her, or their custody any spirits exceeding 
the quantity of eighty gallons, and not being an 
entered and licensed distiller, rectifier, or compounder 
at retailer of spirits, shall be deemed and taken to 
be a dealer in spirits, and subject to the survey of 
the officers of excise, and to all regulations, penalties, 
BXkA forfeitures to which such dealers are subject and 
liable.— ^'ec. 13S. 
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No dealer in British spirits shall sell or send out 
or receive, or have or keep in his or her stock, 
. custody, or possession, any plain British spirits, 
except spirits of wine, of any strength exceeding 
the strength of 25 per cent, above hydrometer proof, 
or of any strength below 17 per cent under hydro- 
meter proof; or any compounded spirit, except 
shrub, of any greater strength than 17 per cent 
under hydrometer proof, on pain of forfeiting all 
such spirits as shall be sold, sent out, had, or kept 
by any such dealer contrary hereto, with the casks 
or other packages containing the same, which shall 
.and may be seized by any oflScer or officers of 
excise. — Sec. 124. 

Every dealer in spirits, who shall have or receive 
into his custody or possession any foreign or colonial 
spirits (not being compounded colonial spirits), and 
also any British spirits, shall keep the same separate 
.and apart, and in separate cellars, vaults, or other 
places, specially entered for that purpose respectively, 
upon pain of forfeiting the siun of 100/. or 20s. for 
every gallon of British spirits, or compounded 
spirits, which shall be discovered or found in .hif( 
custody or possession, in any vault, cellar, or other 
place, not specially entered for that purpose, ox 
where any foreign or colonial spirits (not being com^ 
pounded colonial spirits) shall be found or kept ; 
and for every gallon of foreign or colonial splits 
(not being compounded colonial spirits) which shall 
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rbe discovered or found in his custody or possession, 
in any vault, cellar, or place, not specially entered 
for that purpose, or where any British spirits or 
compounded spirits shall be found or kept, together 
with all such spirits so discovered and found, and 
the casks and packages containing the same, which 
shall and may be seized by any officer or officers of 
excise; and that no person or persons whomsoever 
shall, mix or keep, sell, or send out any British 
gpirits mixed with foreign or colonial spirits, upon 
paia of forfeiting for every such offence, the sum of 
1002.; and all such spirits so mixed or sold, or 
sent out, contrary to the true intent and meaning 
hereof, together with the casks and packages con- 
taining the same, shall also be forfeited and lost, and 
fthall and may be seized by any officer or officers of 
excise: Provided always, that every dealer in and 
retailer of spirits shall be allowed, on all foreign or 
colonial spirits (not being compounded colonial 
8fnrits) lawfully brought into his or her stock, addi- 
tional credit, over and above credit for the number 
of gallons expressed in the permit accompanying 
such spirits, and delivered to the officer for such 
further number of galldns as shall be equal to the 
number of gallone of water added to and mixed 
with such spirits in the presence pf the officer, ia 
ord^ to reduce the strength thereof \o the strength 
(pf 17 per cent, under proof. — Sec. 126. 

No retailer of spirits, not taking out or having a 
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licence as a dealer in spirits^ shall be entitled to 
Tcrequest, or shall have any permit granted for the 
removal of spirits, except to a private person not b^ng 
a rectifier or compounder, or dealer in or retailer 
of spirits ; and that every retailer, not taking out or 
having such dealer'*s licence, who shall send out or 
delivet any spirits to any distiller, rectifier, or com- 
pounder of, or dealer in or retailer of spirits, shall 
forfeit the sum of 50Z. ; and all such spirits so sold, 
sent out, or delivered by such retailer, shall, toge- 
ther with the package containing the same, be for- 
feited, and shall and may be seized by any officer or 
officers of excise ; and every permit drawn or granted 
for that purpose, shall be wholly nidi and void. — 
Sec. 1^. 

No retailer of British spirits shall sell, or send 
out, or receive, or have, or keep, in his or • thrir 
stock, custody, or possession, any spirits of wine, 
exceeding, at one time, ten gallons; or any plmn 
British spirits, of any strength exceeding the 
strength of twenty-five per cent above hydrometer 
proof, or lower than seventeen per cent, under 
hydrometer proof; or any compounded spirits, not 
being shrub, of greater strength than seventeen per 
cerit. under hydrometer proof; or any foreign 
ot colonial spirits (not being -compounded colonial 
spirits) of less strength than .seventeen per cefU: 
under hydrometer proof, on pain ot forfeiting all 
such spirits as shall be sold, sent Out, had,' or kept, 
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contrary hereto, with the casks, or other packages, 
containing the same ; which shall, and may be seized 
by any officer or officers of excise : and no allowance 
whatever shall be granted to any such retailer for 
any increase in stock of spirits of wine, or plain 
British spirits, or compounds, by water, sugar, 
* syrup, or fruit : any thing contained in any Act or 
Acts of Parliament to the contrary in any wise 
notwithstanding. — Sec. 130. 

Every officer of excise shall, as often and at such 
times as he may think fit, take an accurate and true 
account of the quantity of all spirits in the stock, 
custody, or possession of every retailer of spirits ; 
and if, after making allowance for the spirits for 
which permits shall have been granted since the 
last account taken of the stock of such retailer, 
it shall be found that the quantity of spirits 
remaining in the stock, custody, or possession of 
such retailer, shall exceed the quantity for which 
such retailer shall have credit in the books of the 
proper officer (whether such credit shall have arisen 
from what was on hand at the last preceding 
account taken, or from what may have been lawfuDy 
received subsequent thereto,) such excess shall be 
deemed and taken to be spirits illegally received ; and 
a quantity of spirits of the like kinds, equal to. such 
excess, shall and may be seized out of any part of 
the stock of such retailer, by any officer or officers 
of excise ; and the retailer, in whose stock, custody ^^ 
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I 

or possession such excess shall be found, shall forfeit 
and lose the sum of twenty shillings per gallon for 
.every gallon of such excess. — Sec. 131. 

The excise of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
being consolidated under one general Board, the 
following Act applies to the whole of the United 
Kingdom : — 

Abstract of the Jet 6 Geo. IV, cap. 81. 

This Act repeals the several duties payable upon 
excise licences in Great Brit£un and Ireland, and im- 
poses other duties in lieu thereof; amends the general 
laws of tlie excise for granting such licences ; and 
enacts, that fron^ and after the 5th of July, 1825, 
all the respective duties payable upon any excise 
lipences in England, Scotland, or Ireland, shall 
cease and determine, with the usual exception3 as 
to the recovery of arrears. 

And it is further enacted. That from ai^d after 
.the 5th of July, 1825, in lieu and instead of the 
duties by this Act repealed, there shall be paid, 
throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the several duties of excise or rates, 
and sums of money, hereinafter following, that 
is to say: — 

Upon every excise licence to be taken out by any 

maker, manufacturer, trader, dealer, retailer, or 

person hereinafter mentioned, within the United 

^Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to b^ paid 
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by such persons respectively, the following annual 
sum or duty of excise, in British currency, 
namely : — 

Breweni of table beer only, for sale, if the quantity 
brewed within the year, ending the lOth of Octo- 
ber, shall not exceed 20 barrels . . . . 10 

Exceeding 20 and not above 50 . . . .10 

.... 50 .... 100 . . . . 1 10 

.... 100 . . . . . . ,200 

There Lh no alteration in the other classes of 
brewers (gee the preceding Acty Qth Geo, IV* )i 
except to persons, not brewers, selling strong 
beer only in casks, limiting it to 4^ instead 
of 5 gallons 
Every distiller, or maker of low wines or spirits . .10 
.Rectifier or compounder of spirits . . . . 10 o 

Dealer in spirits, not being a retailer thereof . . lO'' 
Every retailer of spirits (except retailers of spirits in 
Ireland), if the dwelling-house in which such re- 
tailer shall reside, or retail such spirits, shall not, 
together with the offices, &c. be rated at a rent of 
£10. per annum, or shall not be rented or valued at 
such rent or annaal value . . • . .220 
At a rent of «^. 10 and under £.20 per annum . .440 
20 .... 25 . . . .GOO 

25 .... 30 . . . .770 

30 .... 40 • . . .880 

40 .... 50 . . . . 9 *0 

50 and upwards . . . . IJ 10 

Every retailer of spirits in Ireland, being duly licensed 
to trade in, vend^ and sell cofi*ee, tea, cocoa nuts, 
chocolate, or pepper, and not selling spirits in any 
greater quantity, at one time, than two quarts, 
or any spirits to be consomed in the house or pre* 
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mises of such retailer, if the dwelUng-honse Id 
which such retailer shall reside or retail such spirits 
as aforesaid, at the time of taking out such licence^ 
shall not, together with the offices, courts, yards, 
and gardens, therewith occupied, be rated, under 
the authority of any Act or Acts of Parliament for 
granting duties on inhabited houses, at a rent of 
25/. per annum, or upwards, or shall not be. rented 
or valued at such a rent or annual value, or upwards 9 9 

£.2b and under .f .30 per annum . . . • 10 10 
30 ... . 40 . . . . 11 11 

40 ... . 50 . . . 12 12 

50 and upwards . . . • IS 13 

Every maker of any kind of sweets or made wines, or 
<^raead,or metheglin, for sale • . • .320 

Every retailer of sweets or made wines, or mead, or 
methegltn 110 

Every maker of vinegar, or other acetous acid, for 
sale . . . . . . . .600 

Every dealer in foreign wine, who shall not have an 
excise licence for retailing spirits, and a licence for 
retailing beer .10 

Every retailer of foreign wine, who shall liave taken 
out a licence for retailing beer to be drank or con- 
sumed on his, her, or their premises, but shall 
not have taken out an excise licence for retailing 
spirits to be so drank or consumed . . .440 

Every retailer of foreign wine, who shall hnve taken 
out excise licences for retailing beer and spirits 
respectively, to be so drank or consumed . .220 

The duty imposed by this Act on every licence 
taken out by q,ny brewer of beer for sale, being 
rated according to the quantity of beer brew(^ bj 
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the person taking out such licence ; and no account 
being taken by the officers of excise in Ireland of 
the giuintity o{ beer hrewed therefor sale, but of the 
malt only^ it is enacted. That every brewer of beer 
for sale in Ireland shall, for the purpose of fixing and 
regulating the rate and amount of duty to be paid 
for the licence, under this Act, be deemed to have 
brewed one barrel of beer for every two bushels of 
malt used or employed in brewing. 

And it is also enacted. That from and after the 
5th of July, 18^5, aU persons duly licensed, under 
this Act, to deal in coffee, tea, &c. in Ireland, shall 
be deemed grocers, and be entitled to take out the 
licence before mentioned, to retail spirits, not ex* 
eeeding two quarta at any one time, to be consumed 
elsewhere than in the house or on the premises, 
subjiect to all the regulations in respect of grocers 
retailing spirits. 

The duty upon certain licences required to be 
taken out by this Act, being imposed according to 
the rent at which the premises used for the purpose 
are rated to the duty on inhabited houses ; and as 
many houses in different parts of the United King^ 
doin may Qot be so rated, it is therefore enacted. 
That in such case, in order to ascertain the r^it or 
annual value of such house or premises, the person 
b^ng the tenant or occupier, who shall apply for 
the licence, must produce a certificate, signed by him- 
•dfy and by the owner or landlord of the said house, 
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Stating the true rent ptud by hiin, or for which such 
house is let. 

And it is further enacted. That every excise 
licence, required to be taken out by this Act, shall 
be granted throughout the United Kingdom in 
manner and form following : if within tlie limits of 
the chief office of excise in London, such licence 
shall be granted under the hands and seals of such 
persons as the commissioners shall employ for that 
purpose, and the duty imposed shall be paid at such 
chief office ; if within the limits of the cities of Edin- 
burgh or Dublin, such licence shall be granted under 
the hands and seals of such persons as the commis- 
sioner or commissioners, and assistant-commissioners 
of excise, acting for Scotland or Ireland, shall employ 
for that purpose; and the duty imposed shall be paid 
at the chief office of excise in Edinburgh or Dublin, 
respectively ; or if such licence is taken out inf any 
part of the United Kingdom, without such limits, 
the same shall be granted under the bands and 
seals of the collector and supi^rvisor of excise 
within the collection; and the duty imposed shall b? 
paid to the collector at the time of granting the 
licence, free from all poundage, fee, gratuity, or 
any other payment whatsoever. 

That every licence taken out under this Act, 
shall contain the purpose, trade, or business, for 
which such licence is granted, and the name and 
^alace of abode of the person taking out the. samel, 
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the true date of granting such licence, and (except' 
in the case of auctioneers) the place at which the 
trade or business is carried on ; but persons in part- 
nership, and carrying on their trade in one place 
and set of premises only, shall not be obliged to 
take out more than one licence in any one year. 
That nothing in this Act shall tend to prohibit any 
person, duly licensed to sell beer, cider, or perry, by 
retail, to be drank or consumed in the house or pre- 
mises, or any retailer of spirits, (not being a retailer 
of spirits in Ireland, licensed as a grocer,) or any 
retailer of foreign wine, or retailer of sweets, or 
made wines, to carry on his business in booths, 
tents, or other places, at the time or place of any 
accustomed fair, by virtue of any statute ; or at any 
public races. 

That in all cases in which the house, or premises," 
ill respect of which any excise licence is or shall be 
granted, shall be burnt down, or destroyed, or 
rendered uninhabitable, the commissioners of excise, 
or other persons duly authorised to grant licences, 
may, by indorsement on such licence, empower the 
person to carry on such trade at any other different 
house in the same district, of which due entry shall 
be made by the person at the time of removal ; and 
also that, where such persons shall be required to be 
duly authorised by the justices of the peace, to 
keep a common inn, alehouse, &c. it shall not be 
lawful for the commissioners of excise, or bthei* 
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persons authorised to grant licences, to empower-fiuch 
licensed person, unless such person shall produce an 
authority from the justices of the peace, as by law 
required in that behalf. 

That it shall not be necessary for any person to 
take out an excise licence for the sale of any excise- 
able commodity, whilst such commodity is in ^ 
import warehouse. 

That no excise licence shall be granted, under this 
Act, for the sale of any beer, cider, or perry, by 
retail, to be drank upon the premises, to any person 
who shall not produce an authority from the justices 
of the peace, or other competent persons, for sudi 
person, applying for such licence as aforesaid, to 
keep a common inn, alehouse, &c. ; and if such 
licence shall be granted, other than the aforesaid, the 
same be null and void, to all intents and purposes ; 
and the person taking out the same shall be subject 
to all penalties to which he or she would have been 
subject, had no such licence been granted. 

That no licence for the sale of any spirits or fcnreign 
wines, or sweets or made wines, by retail, to be 
drank upon the premises where sold, shall be 
granted to any person, who shall not have and pro- 
duce a licence for the sale of beer, cider, uid perry, 
by retail ; and if any such licence shaU be granted to 
any person other than as aforesaid, such licence 
i^all be absolutely null and void, to all intents and 
purposes; and every person as aforesaid shall be 
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liable to every penalty imposed upon persons 
aelling spirits or foreign wines, or sweets or made 
wines, by retail, without licence. 

That the spirits called aqua vitee in Scotland, 
shall be deemed British spirits ; and all persons retiul- 
ing such spirits in Scotland, or elsewhere, shall 
firsttakeoutaliceiice to retail beer, and also a licence 
to retail spirits ; and shall, in all respects, be subject 
to the rules, regulations, &c. to which retailers of 
spirits are liable. 

That from and after the 5th of July, 1895, every 
excise hcence taken out in the United Kingdom by 
atiy brewer, or distiller, or by any publican, as a 
retailer of beer, spirits, and foreign wine, or sweets 
or made wine (except any excise licence theretofore 
granted and then in force), shall continue from the 
date of such licence until the 10th of October fol- 
lowing, on which day, in each year, every such 
excise licence (except as aforesaid) shall cxpi re. 

That every person taking out any licence, and who 
shall intend to continue the trade or business for 
which the licence is granted, for any longer space 
of bme, shall take out a fresh licence for the year 
following, to expire as before mentioned, according 
to the nature of the licence ; and every such person 
shall give notice, in writing; at least twenti/-tme 
daya befirre the expiration of the current licence, of 
such intention to continue the trade or business for 
which such licence was granted, to the pefson or 
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]^rsons authorised to grant licences ; and iu eases 
where the excise licence is so renewed, and siich 
notice given, the new licence shall. bear date from 
tile day of expiration of the current licence before 
granted ; but in cases where such notice shall not 
liave been given^ the licence shall bear date firom the 
day of the application made for such licence ; not- 
withstanding, any such licence may be delivered. at 
any day subsequent to the date of. such apphcation. 

That any person who shall commence or begin 
any trade or business, for which an excii^ licence is 
required, not having before taken out any suc^i 
Upence, shall pay a proportional part of the duty for 
sj^ch licence, for the remamder of the current year 
in which such licence shall be taken, ending on the 
6th of July, 1825, or lOth of October, 18&5 ; ac- 
cording to the nature of such licence. 

That no person who ^all have taken out an exdse 
licence to carry on any trade or business, and who 
shall, in any subsequent year after such licence ^all 
have expired, take out a new licence for the saine 
trade or business, whether on the same or other 
premises, shall be deemed a person ccmunencing^ or 
banning Jbufliness ; but every sueh person shaU pay 
the whole duty, unless the period of time between 
the expiration of the former licence and the taking 
out of the new, shall, at the least, be a pepod of 
two years. That where any licence taken out l^ 
any brewer, distiller, or publican, under any Act Of 
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Parliament, shall expire between the 5th of July, 

1825, and the 10th of October, 18^5, such licence^ 
as aforesaid, shall be renewied for a proportional part 
of the year, for such person to exercise his or her 
trade for the remainder of the year, ending the 10th 
pf October, 1825, upon payment of one^fburthpa/rt 
of the duty imposed upon such licence ; and where 
any licence, as aforesaid, shall expire between the 
10th of October, 1825, and the 5th of January, 

1826, such licence, as aforesaid, shall be renewed 
for the remainder of the current year, ending lOdi 
<rf October, 1826, upon payment of xhe whole duty 
imposed upon such licence ; and where any licence, 
as aforesaid, shall expire between the 5th of January, 
1826, and the 5th of April, 1826, such licence, as 
aforesaid, shall be renewed for the remainder of the 
current year, ending the 10th of October, 1826, 
upon payment of three-fowrih penis of the duty 
imposed upon such licence ; and where any Ij^nce, 
as aforesaid, shall expire between the 5th of April, 
1826, and the 6th of July, 1826, such licence, as 
aforesaid, shall be renewed for the remainder of th^ 
current year, ending the 10th of October, IflSj^, 
upon payment of one-half part of the duty imposed 
upon such licence ; and every such licence, as afyre^ 
said, granted between the 10th of October, 1825, 
and the 5th of July, 1826, shall expire on the 10th' 
of October, 1826> and then be renewed for tjie whdb 
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yiear ensuing, to expire on the 10th of October fc3* 
lowing. 

That upon the death of any person licensed under 
this Act, or upon his or her removal from the house 
or premises at which he or she was authorised by 
such licence to exercise his or her trade or busak 
itess, the commissioners of excise may authorise and 
empower, by indorsement on such licence, the exe*' 
cutor, widow, or child of the deceased person, or 
the assignee or assigns of such person so removing,' 
who shall be possessed of and occupy the house 
before used for such purpose, to exercise the same 
trade or business, mentioned in such licence, for 
the residue of the term for which the licence wag< 
granted, without any duty or fee thereupon ; pro- 
vided that fresh entry of ihe premises shall be made- 
by the person to whom such authority shall be 
granted ; but that no such authority, as aforesaid, 
diall be granted for the sale of beer, cider, or perry, 
or sweets, by retail, to be drank upon the premises,- 
unless a proper certificate, jgranted and given by* 
a justice of the peace, or other competent peiwiii, 
made after the death or removal of the fonder (xxa^ 
per of thepremises, (approving of the persod to whcHn' 
such certificate shall be granted,) shall be produced. ' 

That every person disabled, by <5onviction, from 
holding or having a licence to keep a cc»nmon inn,> 
alehouse, &c. diall also, by such conviction^ be^ 
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disabled from having any exdse licence to sell, and 
from selling beer, cider, or perry, by retail, in any 
manner whatsoever, under any excise licence obtained 
for such purpose ; and if any such person shall, after 
such conviction, take out or have any excise licent* 
for such purpose as aforesaid, such licence shall be 
absolutely null and void, and such person shall incur 
the penalty for so doing without licence ; and where 
the licence for the sale of beer, cider, or perry, by 
reUul, shall become void, and the pei-aon disabled 
in such manner as before nienlJoned, the hcence for 
the sale of any spirits, foreign wine, or sweets, by 
retail, to be consumed ujjon the premises, shall 
become void also ; and if, after such conviction, sucb 
person shall sell any such spirits, kc. he or she shall 
incur the penalty for.fieiling without licence. 

That, astheperiodsat which justices of the peace, 
«w> other competent persons, are in the practice of 
granting certificates or authorities to persons to keep 
common inns, alehouses, &c. are various, and the 
same do not, in any manner, correspond with the 
period at which excise licences are granted, or for 
which the same continue in force ; and as, upon the 
expiration of such certificates, the excise licence& to" 
sell beer, cider, or perry, by retail, granted upon 
«uch certificates, expire, and the excise licences to sell 
spirits, foreign irine, or sweets, which are granted 
upon such retail beer excise licences do also expire. 
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certificate is granted, shall expire (no conviction 

liaving taken' place,) within the^r*^ quarter oi the 

current year for which the excise licence was granted, 

and if no such certificate shall be renewed for the 

succeeding year, three^burih parts of the duties 

- , thereupon paid by the person shall be returned; and 

if such certificate, as aforesaid, shall expire within 

the second quarter of the current year, and shall not 

be renewed for the succeeding year, aneJuUf part 

of the duties paid thereon shall be returned ; and if 

such certificate shall so expire at any time within 

the third qttarter of the current year, and shall not 

-be renewed as aforesaid, one>fourth part of the 

duties paid thereon shall be i*eturned. " 

That every person in the United Eingdoro, 
required by any law of excise to make entry of his 
4X her premises, to carry on any trade or buaness 
for which an excise licence is required, shall place^ in 
letters visible and legible, at least one inch long, 
upon the entered premises, his or her name, at fuU 
/length ; and after such name, the word ^^ Licensed,^^ 
adding thereto, the trade or business for which the 
licence has been granted ; and if any such person 
shall not paint or fix such letters, as aforesaid, cm: 
shall not preserve and keep the saipe so painted as 
often as necessity shall require, he or she shall for- 
feit for every such offence the sum of 9QL ; and if 
any. person, not being licensed to carry on any trade 
t«miii:ed by this Act, shall put any su^ letters, a^ 
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aforesaid) upon his or her pr^nises, importing that 
he or she doth exercise such trade or business, and 
18 licensed so to do, every such person shall forfeit 
the sum of 901. 

That any person who shall make or manufacture, 
deal in, retiul, or sell, any goods or commodities^ 
or shall exercise or carry on {iny trade or business, 
•for which a licence is required by this Act, without 
t^ing out such licence, shall, for every offence, 
tespectively forfeit the sum thereupon imposed, as 
fdDows : — 

Distiller, ormaker of lofr wines or spirits, rectifier, or com- 
■ pounder ............ 600 

Brewer oftable beer only, for sale ..... 100 

Brewer of beer (othet' tlian table beer) for sale . . .100 
Brewer of beer fbr sale, retaiting such beer to be coiisamed 

elsewhere than on the premises 100 

Dealer in beer, selling strong beer only, in casks containing 
not ICM than 4^ gallons, or in not less than two dozen re- 
puted quart bottles, to be consumed elsewhere than on 

the premises 100 

Dealer In spirits, not being a retailer 100 

Retailer of spirits in Ireland, (being a licensed grocer)- . 100 
Sweetsor made wine, mead, or metheglin maker . . .100 

Vinegar or acetous acid maker lOO 

Foreign wine dealer ...•.,. . lOO 

Retailer of beer, cider, or perry 50 

Retailer of spirits, (not being a retailer of spirits in Ireland). 50 
Retailer of foreign wine • . . . . . .50 

Retailer of sweets or made wines, mead or metheglin . . 50 

That if any sjurits shall be sdd or delivered J 
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^^ny quantity less than two gallons, or if any beer, 
wine, cider, perry, sweet, mead, or metheglin, or 
.▼in^;ar, or any other goods, for the retail of which 
m licence is required by this Act, i^iall be sold by 
retail, in any house, by any person unknown, or 
who shall not be licensed for that purpose according 
to this Act, the occupier of such house where such 
fspxnts, or other goods, shall be sold as aforesaid, 
shall be deemed to be the retailer of such splits or 
,goods, and as such, liable to the penalties imposed 
upon persons for the sale of spirits without licence^ 

That if any person licensed to carry on the trade 
qr business for which an excise licence is required* 
<diall not produce and ddiver such licence to be read 
and exainined by any officer of excbe, within a tea. 
oonable time after the officer shall demand the pro- 
.duption thereof, such person shall, for each sucfi 
offence, forfdt the sum of 20/. 

That any person giving information against aH 
wlicensed trader, shall, upon conviction, be paid such 
sum as the commissioners shall direct, not exceed-' 
itig 10/. 

ilLE AND SBEE LICENCES, AND LAWS RBLATIMG 
TO INNKBBPEBS AND PUBLICANS. 

A Licence J necessary to keep tm Inn or Jlehousf^ 

No person can keep an inn or alehouse, without 

a hcence, which is granted only once a year, fjn, 

. September,) on the party applying for the «ame 
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entering into recog^zance of SO/, with one surety in 
sal. and two in 10/. each, (3 Geo. IV. c. 77.) And 
by the second section of the same statute, no licence 
can be granted to a person not licensed the preceding 
year, without a certificate from the minister of the 
parish, and tlie majority of the parish officers, or four 
substantial housekeepers of the place where th« 
party inhabited the last six months. Betting forth 
the number, or the true description of the house, the 
name of the street ; and also, whether he or she was 
there a housekeeper or an inmate; whether such 
person in suah last-mentioned parish or place, kept a 
public-house, and if so, the sign thereof : and also, 
that such person is of good fame, sober Ufe and con- 
versation, and a proper person to be intrusted wifli 
a licence; and it shall be mentioned in every such 
licence or authority, to be granted to any person not 
Ecensed at the last general licensing day, that such 
certificate was produced ; and in case such cerUficate 
^aii not be produced, or the licence to be granted 
.ahall omit to state that such certificate was so pro- 
duced, such licence or authority shall be null and 
v(^.— 3 Geo. IV. c. 79. 

^h 2Am,ilatio7t of Licences — Aoiv to proceed. 

^^The seventeenth section of the preceding Act pro- 
Tides, diat after the 10th of October, 1823, no 
^ence shall be granted to any person to retail beer, 
aie, or exciaeable liquors, in any house or plaM 
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vhich shall not have been used for such purpose, 
by virtue of a licence granted at a preceding general 
annual meeting of the justices; unless the person 
.intending to applj for such licence, give notice in 
writing,, to the clerk of the justices at s\K;h meeting, 
three calendar months pior to such general annual 
meeting ; and shall fix three copies of such notice, 
written in a legible hand, on the principal doco*, or^ 
most conspicuous part of the house for which 0udi 
licence is intended to be applied for, and oo the doors 
pf the church of the parish in which such house 
^hall be situated, on three several days within the 
month of May or June, between the hpurs of ten in 
the forenoon and four in the afternoon, at intervals 
^ seven days ; which notice, and the copies thereof 
affixed, shall be signed by the party interested in 
«uch house, and intending to make such implication as 
^foresaid, or his or her authorised agent ; and every 
ftuch notice shall ^et forth the situation of such 
house, in a true and particular manner, together with 
the rate of building thereof (when any such rate 
of building exists or is prescribed,) and the name and 
place of abode of the person .proposed to be licensed 
therein ; and every licence to be gi-anted to sell ale, 
&c. by retail, in such new house, or other place, not 
having been used for any of the purposes aforesaid, 
by virtue of a licence granted the preceding year, 
without such previous notice having been given, 
shall be void. 
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Reservatory Clauses. 

In case persons applying for licences shall be 
prevented by sickness, infirmity, or other reasonable 
cause, from attending, the justices may grant the 
same, on two sureties entering into such recogni- 
zance, in SOL each, for the performance of the conr 
ditions thereof. — 3 Geo. IV. c, T7, sec. 1. 

If a publican die, or remove from a house to 
which he has been licensed, or if such licensed house 
.become unoccupied, his executors, administrators, 
pr assigns, or the new tenant or occupier, may, oti 
obtaining, within thirty days after such death or 
removal, or after his entering on the possession of 
such house, a similar certificate, and entering into a 
like recognizance, as is required from the person so 
dying, &c. be continued in possession of such licence 
until the 10th of October then ensuing. — S Geo. IV. 
c, 79 ; 48 Geo. III. c. 143 ; 63 Geo. III. c. 103. 

If a house be not rated at 15/. per annum ^ or 

upwards. 

' Every person selling beer or ale by retail, or cider 
* perry to be drank in his house or premises, is to 
jtoy f3r a licence ; if the dwelling-house in which he 
resides or retails beer or ale, at the time of takirig 
out such licence, shall not, together with offices o^ 
gardens therewith occupied, be rated at a rent of 
161., 91.9a.'y if rated at 16/. and under 9.01, SI Ss. ; 
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if at 802. or upwards, 4/1. 4«. ; on forfdture of JSOL 
—66 Geo. III. c. 118 ; 48 Geo. III. c. 14S. ^ 



PemMes Jin- adlh^ tnihoui being dtdy licensed. 

Selling ale or other exciseable liquors by retail, 
vithout bang duly licensed, incurs a penalty, for 
the first offence, of 901. ; and for the second, bdng 
rendered incapable of keepng a public-house.— 
86 Geo. IIL^. 118. 

No person is to sell beer or ale by retail, or cido: 
or perry to be drank in his house or premises, after 
the esqiiration of his licence, unless he takes out^a 
fredi licence within ten days after the expiration of 
anch former licence ; and so in like manner renew 
audi licence from year to year^ on forfdture of 5(ML 
—48 Geo. III. «. 148. 

Small Beer. 

No person, not being a common Inrewery is to 
tetail small beer at a greater [Mice, than one pennj 
kalf-penny per quart, without first obtaining a fir 
oenoe as an alehouse-keeper, oh forfeiture of SOI. 
orer and above the penalty for selling beer or ale 
without a liceiice ; and no dealer in table beer is to 
aell a gallon atone time without making entry at th^ 
^IKcise» on a like forfeiture.«^4S G^. III« c. 88« 
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Selling Ale or Beer %n booths or otlier places in 

No licence is necessary for selling ale or beer n 
booths or other places in fmrs, at the time and place 
of holding such fairs, if legally chartered, — (35 Gfo. 
III. c. 1!5), And no person is liable to the penalty 
for selling beer by retail, without licence, in caska 
containing not lesi than five gallons, or in battl» 
not less than two quarts, not to be drank in bin 
house, ouuhouse, yard, garden, orchard, or other 
I^ace.— £8 Geo. III. c. 54. 

Licences may he stopped. 

Ijcenses may be stopped instantly for improper 
aonduct on the part of the publican, who is, on th« 
demand of any officer employed in the collection t£ 
the stamp duly, to produce his licence, and pemut 
»uch officer to take a co^y of it, oo forfeiture of 40*. 
—5 Geo. III. c. 46. 

And no licence shall entitle any person to keep 
gtn alehouse in any other place than that in which 
it was first kept by virtue of such licence. — 26 Geo. 
II. c. 31. 

Publicans and retailers of Beer or Ale, to maJ» 
Entry. 
Every publican or retailer of beer or ale, wfio 
dull KceiTe into lus custody any bear or ale, fff'- 
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spirituous liquors, to sell by retail, is, three days before 
he begins to dispose of the same, to make an entry 
in wi'iting at the next office of excise, of all rooms, 
storehouses, cellars, or places in which he intends 
to keep such beer, &c. on forfeiture of 60/. — 86 
Geo. III. c. 118. 

' If the publican deals in tobacco, he must take out 
a licence for the same, and cause the words — 
*** Dealer in Tobaca^'^ to be painted over his docn*, 
on penalty of 60?.— 29 Geo. III. c. 68. 

If any dealer in beer or ale mixes, or causes to 
be mixed, any strong beer or ale, or strong worts, 
with any small beer or small worts, or with water, 
he incurs a penalty of 60/. (^ Geo. III. c. 14.) ; and 
if any pubhcan shall mix, prepare, or suffer to be 
mixed, &c. from beer-grounds, stale beer, &c. or any 
other material whatever (except malt arid hops), 
and liquor to imitate, or to be mixed with or used as 
beer or ale, he forfeits 200/. together with such beer- 
grounds, &c. and also the vessels. — 4:^ Geo. III. 

c. 89. 

< 

The Duties and Obligations of Inn or Jiehouse 
Keepers — Consequences^ ^c. 

He is bound to receive all guests, and to provide 

them with necessary food and lodging, sor dress any 

>icf uals which they may require, unless he can shew 

a reasonable excuse for his refusal, such ais that his 

house was already full, or the like. {Dyer^ 158 ft» ; 
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1 RolLJbr. 8. (F.), pi 1 ; 6T. R. IT) And inH- 
keepers are also compellable to receive a horse, though 
the owner should not be a guest. (1 Salk, ^SSJ) 
But they are not obliged to allow their guests a par- 
ticular room (IDick. Just, 57.); nor are thej 
obliged, though Ucensed to let post-horses, to furnish 
them to travellers. (1 Stark N. P. 247 ; 1 Holt 
247.) 

If a publican refuses to provide or lodge a guest, 
the constable of the place, on complaint made to him, 
is to present such publican at the leet {Cromp. Jiist. 
PeacCy 201), and the party grieved may also com- 
mence an action against the publican for damages. 
(2 RoU. Rep. 845 ; Dt/er, 158, pi. 83 ; 1 fiaa*. 
P. C. 78; 5 T. 7?. 278.) 

But in order to create this obligation on the part 
c£ the innkeeper, it is obligatory on the gu^st to pay 
ready money for the necessaries he requires, if it 
should be demanded by the innkeeper. (^Bro. Action 
iur Case, 76 ; 9 Co, 876). If the guest should re- 
fuse payment, the innkeeper may detain his person 
or goods until he is paid, (1 Salk, 888 ; 3 Bamew 
4r AlderSj 285 ; Shaw^ 269) ; so he may detain a 
horse for his keep, {Skin, 648) ; and by the special 
custom of London and Exeter, he may sell the horse 
(wr goods of his guest. (3 Bac, Ahr, 668). But an 
innkeeper cannot use a horse detained, (/Wd.) ; nor 
does his right of lien exist after he has once allowed 
the party to go without payment {Bull. N. P.), 
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And it is expressly provided by the statute Jl 8e 12 
WiU. III. c. 15, that an innkeeper cannot detain the 
goods of his guest, unless he furnishes him with a)i 
account, in writing, of the particular items of his 
reckoning, or unless he sells his liquors, &c. in voet^ 
niies. properly marked. 

Of unwholesome Wine or Viduals 96UL * 

If a publican or his servants sell unwholesome 
wine or victuals, they are liable to an action, {RoU^ 
Abr, 95.) ; and they may be fined and indicted fo^ 
extorting unreasonable rates and prices for thc^ 
commodities. — Carth. 150; Skin.l9T; Cro. Jdt. 
609 ; Hawk. P.C. 2S5 ; 21 Jac. I. c. 21, 

pudges not to he taken in Payment Jbr Mon^\ 

owinff. 

By the statute ^4sGeo. II. c. 40, all persons aitt 
disqualified from recoTeting any debt or demand for 
igpmtuous liquors, unless such debt has been, boni 
fidif contracted at one time, to the amount of 20«. cc 
upwards; nor is any particular article in an aooouni 
fix spirituous liquors to be allowed, where the liqMotm 
delivered at one time did not amount to 20^. ; aiid« 
It has been held that this statute extends to spirita 
SBxed with water,— S Taunt ; 1 Sebff. N, P, ^ ^ 
iCimpb. 9. 
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Credit to Servants or Day-labourers, above o;« 
Shilling, not recoverable. 

Retailers of strong beer, ale, brandy, or other 
i^irituoiis liquor, selling, on trust or credit, the same 
to any secrant or day-labourei-, or to any other person 
usually working or plying for hire or wages, to the 
amount of above Is. cannot recover the same ; and 
aH promissory notes, bonds, or other writings oblir 
^tory, given as a security for Uie payment of such 
debts so contracted, are void. — 9 Gep. II. c. 8, 

Victuallers or publicans concerned or interested, 
directly or indirectly, either in their own nnmes, <»■ 
in the name of any other person receiving any emu- 
luments or profits of a coal- undertaker, or providing 
any coaUheaver with any coal-shovel, baskets, or 
other implements for unloading any ship or vessel 
mtbin th? port of London, forfeit 10^. — 47 Geo. II Iv 

Liahilily of Innkeepers. 

There is also in law an implied contract with everr 
.innkeeper to secure his guest's goods which aW 
within his inn, although they are not delivered tp 
him to keep, and that he was not acquainted thai 
the guest had brought his goods to his inn, (8 Co. 
83; Domat.part\.b.\.f.\G, 8.1.)\ and he cannot 
exonerate himself from this obligation imder pre- 
tence of sickness, absence from home, or the lik«. 
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Dyer, 966 b; 8 Co. 83 a ; Cro. Eliz. 622.) ; and 
the innkeeper's liability will continue to protect Ins 
guest'^s goods during his temporary absence, pro- 
vided he derives a benefit from them ; as from the 
keep of a horse, or the rent for lodging, fee. {Civ. 
Jac. 189 ; 1 ScUk. 888 ; 2 Ld. Raym. 866.). And 
in order to create this common-law liability, the 
goods need not be in the special keeping of the inn- 
keeper ; he will be responsible for them if lost while 
the guest is taking refreshment. — 5 T. R. 273. 

Innkeepers — how relieved Jrom the preceding Law 

of Liability, 

But innkeepers are relieved £ix)m this ciMnifton- 

kw liability to answer for the loss of their guesf 4 

property, or for any damage whidi may happen 

to it while within their inns, where the parly «u*- 

'taining the loss or damage is not in the light ci a 

guest, but of a lodger, friend, or neighbour, (8 fo. 

»9b;lRolLAbr.S; (E),pl\\\ lZ^cA,127; 

I^SATod. 254; Moor^STt); or where the goods are* 

not infra hospitium of the inn, as where a horse is 

'put to pasture by the direction of the owner, (fiiiff, 

-N. P. 78 ; 8 Co. 82 ;) or if the guest leave the 

goods in an outeruiourt, and they are stolen, (A^cy'* 

Max, 98.). So, where the guest takes the goocb 

- out of the innkeeper's charge into his owii, 

ox where the innkeeper stipulates with his guest 

that he shall take charge of hb goods,- and \k 
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consents, die innkeeper is released from his re- 
sponsibility, (4 Maule ($* Selw. 306.) ; nor will a^ 
innkeeper be liable for any loss arising from the 
default or gross neglect of his guest (8 Rep, 9& ; 
DyfTy 266) ; or where he has the exclusive posses- 
sion of a room, for the purpose of keeping or ex- 
hibiting his goods. — 1 Starkie, N. P. 249 ; 1 //oft, 
«)9.) See Case* in Point. 

Nature qf the Recognizance entered into by every 
PtMican^ Innkeeper ^ ^c, Jbr one whole Year^ in 
the Form prescribed by tits Schedule (A.) a«- 
nexed to the Statute qf& Geo, IV. c. 77. 

On taking out his licence, every publican is to 
enter into a recognizance * for one whole year, in 
tKe form prescribed by the Schedule (A.) annexed 
to the statute, (SGeo. IV. c. 77,) which specifies that 
the cognizee will keep the true assize ih lulling 
bread and other victuals, beer, ale, and other Bquors, 
in his or her house, and will not fraudulently dilute 
or adulterate the same ; and will not use, in selling 
thereof, any pots or other measures that are not of 
full size ; and will not wilfully or knowingly permit 
drunkenness, or tippling, nor getting drunk in his 

* The recognizance required to be entered into and produced 
by persons not licensed to keep alehouses, &c. the precedins 
year, is to be entered iato and produced before justices at spe- 
cial meetings to be held for that purpose, pursuant to the statatt 
S8 Qe^.UL r, 59 ; S Gw. IV, e, 79, «. 8. 
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or her house or other premises; nor knowing^ 
•offer any gaming with cards, draughts, dice, baga? 
telle, or any other sedentary game, in his or her 
house, or any of the outhouses thereto belonging, hf 
journeymen, labourers, servants, or apprentices ; near 
knowingly introduce or su^r any buU, bear, or 
badger baiting, cock-fighting, or other such spoKt 
oc amusement, on any part of his or her preqiise^;; 
nor shall knowingly or designedly, and with a view 
to harbour or entertain such, permit or suffer mefi 
or women of notoriously bad fame, or dissolute girls 
and boys, to assemble and meet together in his or 
her house, or any ol the premises thereunto be- 
kutgii^* nor «hall keep tfpen hss jow her house, nor 
•offer any drinking or tippling in any part, of lu^ cr 
her premises, during the usual hours ^f Divineserviflie 
QD Sundays; nor shall keep open his or her bousr 
AT other- premisea during late hours of the nighty cr 
etdiy in the morning, for any other purpose than the 
iBc^tion of travellers ; but to keep good rule and 
OfAer therein, according to the purport of a licence 
granted for selling ale, beer, or. other liquors hf 
retail, in the said house or premises. And the maih 
aecdon of th^ Act enacts, thajt every publican who 
shall be convicted of any offence against the condi* 
tion of his recognizance, or against the tenor of his 
Kcence, shall forfeit, for the first offence, a sum not 
exceeding 5Z., with the expenses of the conviction ; 
md if the same be pot paid within fourteen days after, 
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conviction, the offender shall be imprisoned for on* 
month, or until lie pay the same ; for the second 
(({fence, 1 0/. with costs, Sic. ; and if the same he not 
paid within seven days after conviction, the offender 
uliall be imprisoned two months, or until he pay tb« 
same ; and for a third offence, the party offending 
siiall, on conviction at the general or quarter sessions 
of the peace, forfeit a sum not exceeding 100/., or, 
at the discretion of the said court, he shall forfeit 
his recognizance and licence ; and every licence then 
Itcld hy such offender to sell spirituous liquors, 
cider, perry, or Britisli sweets, shall be void ; and 
he shall, moret)ver, be disabled to sell ale, beer, 
eider, perry, spirituous liquors, or strong waters, for 
the space of tiiree years, to be computed from th« 
lime of tJie offence committed. 

But the fourteenth section of the statute provides, 
that persons conadering themselves aggrieved bj 
•uch judgment or conviction, may, on giving security 
for the payment of the penalty, costs, and expenses, 
within twenty-four hours after conviction, appeal 
to the nest general or quarter sessions, unless such 
^ssions shall be held within six days, or less, next 
after such conviction ; and in that case, to the next 
iiessions after such first-mentioned sessions, and not 
afterwards. 



Publicans' Measures — how regulated. 
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persons keeping common inns, alehouses, or tk- 
tualling-houses, and retailing ale and beer, are 
to sell the same in and from their houses, by 
a full ale-quart, pint, or half-pint, made of pewt^, 
sized to the standard, and stamped or marked 
to be of due size, according to the st^d^rd, athar 
from the Exchequer, or from some city, town 
corporate, borough, or market-town, where an aid- 
quart, pint, or half-pint, made from the said standard, 
shall be kept for that purpose; and shall not retail 
any ale or beer in any other vessels than such 
stamped pewter ale-quarts, pints, and half-pints^ 
unless such ale or beer shall have been first mea- 
sured in and by such stamped pewtar ale-quart, &c. 
in the presence of the guest or customer purchoung 
the same; under pain of forfeiting, for every, 
offence, a sum not less than 40«., together with 
the costs of conviction, to be recovered before two 
justices within thirty days after the commismon of 
the offence. 

PiMicans* Prohibitions. 

By the statute S9 Geo. III. c. 79, persons licensed 
to sell ale, beer, wine, or spirits, suffering any met- 
ing of any society for any seditious purposes to be 
held in any room or place of thdr houses^ for£^t 
their licences ; and if they continue to sell ale, beer, 
&c are liable to every penalty and farlehttte as they 
would have been sdbject to if such licaice .had 
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spired on that day. And by 67 G^o. III. c. 19, ' 
any person kiiowingly suflTering any meeting of any 
ijpciety or club for any unlawful combination or con- 
federacy, or for any seditious purpose, to be held 
in any apartment or other place in his possession or 
occupation, shall forfeit for the first offence 5/. ; for 
any subsequent offence, be deemed guilty of an 
unlawful combination and confederacy ; and e\ery 
publican, moreover, forfeits his licence, and if he 
continues to sell ale, beer, &c. is liable to every 
penalty as he would have been subject to if such 
licence had expired on the day it was adjudged by 
the justices to be forfeited. 

And if any victualler or innkeeper, being a re- 
tailer of wine, beer, or other exciseable liquors, suffer 
any $tage-play, interlude, show, opera, or any oth^r 
theatrical or dramatic performance, to be played in 
his hou^e or grounds, for gain or hire, he forfeits 
SOL— 10 Geo. II. c. 28. 

Duties of Innkeepers^ Landlords^ Sf'c. 

1st With respect to the duty incumbent on pub- 
licans and innkeepers, it extends principally to the 
entertaining and harbouring of travellers, finding 
them victuals and lodging, and securing the goods 
and ^ects of their guests. If, therefore, any one 
who keeps an inn or publics-house, or common inn, 
rei^se. to receive a trayellier, as^guest, into his house, 
or to find him victuals or lodging, upon his tendering 
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a reasonable price for the same, he not only 
renders himself liable to an action of damages at the 
gait of the party aggrieved, but he may also be 
indicted and fined at the suit of the king, (9 Co. 87. 
D^er 158) ; upon the plain principle, that he who 
takes upon himself a public employment, is in duty 
bound to serve the public as far as his employment 
extends; an innkeeper, therefore, shall not only 
answer for his own neglect, but also for the neglect 
of those who act under him, though even he should 
expressly caution against them. — 1 Salk. 18. 

2,nd, The duty, however, of an innkeeper does 
not extend to the finding of clothes^ or wearii^ 
apparel, for his guests (^ Roll. Rep. 19). And if a 
guest be assaulted and beat within the inn, or pubKe- 
house, he shall have no action against his host ; for 
the charge of the host extends to the moveables only^ 
and not the person of the guest. — 8 Co. S^ Cahfc^i 
case. 

Refimng to entertain Guests. 

It has already been observed, that a person keep- 
ing a common inn, who refuses, without a reasonable 
excuse, either to receive a traveller as a guest into 
his house, or to find him victuals or lodging, upon his 
tendering him a reasonable price for the same, is 
not only liable to render damages for the injury, in 
an action on the case, at the suit of the party ag» 
grieved, but may also be inditted and fined at the 
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suit of tlie King (1 Salk. 388 ; Carih. 150). It is 
also saiil, that an innkeeper may be compelled by the 
constable of the town to receive and entertain a 
person as his guest (1 Shaw 268), And therefore 
if he refuse, under pretence that his house is already 
full of guests, if this be false, an action on the cafc 
Mes.—D//er 158 ; Rol. Jbr. 3. 

^^^ Liven/ Stables, ^c. 

4 An innkeeper, or a person keeping a livery stable, 
is also obliged to receive a horse, though the owner 
does not lodge in his house ; for the same reason 
that he takes upon himself a public employment, he 
is obliged to serve the public as far as that employ- 
ment extends {Mow 867). In 9 Brownl. 284, it 
is said by Coke, C. J. that an innkeeper is not bound 
lo receive a horse unless the master is lodged there. 
And herewith, in i'aZi 388, Holt, Chief Justice, 
agrees ; but the other three judges differ from him, 
because, by keeping of the horse, the innkeeper hat 
gain, though it would be otherwise if he had left a 
trunk or dead thing. 

When In?tkeep£rs, or Publicans, are chargeable Jbr 

I^M Things hat or stolen. 

jB^ Innkeepers and publicans are clearly chargeable 

^ibr the goods of guests, stolen or lost out of their 

inns or houses ; and this too without any contract or 

agreement for that purpose, for the Uw makes them 
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liable in respect of the reward, dis also in respect oi 
theii* being places appointed ahd allowed^ byiaW, 
for the benefit and security of tradersf ilnd dcfaten. 
—Di/ef-^e; 8 Co. 82. ' (^ 

If an innkeeper goes abroad^ he must afibwet' f6r 
the goods of his guests, for he ought ^t6 lUiiki^ la 
servant to take care of them in his absence. ' (I'Rol. 
Abr, 4.) But if an inn be broken open, and the 
goods of guests taken away by the king'^s enemies, 
the innkeeper is not answerable. {Plow), And if a 
perscm oomes to an innkeeper, and ijesires t^ be 
icntertained by him, which the innkeeper refuses, be- 
•cause his house is already full, whereupon tSie ]^arty 
says, we will shift among the rest of his 'guejst9,^fiiid 
there he is robbed, the host diall not be diaigi^.— - 
Bendl.GO. 

. It is reported in Dyetj p. 866,- that if fh^Iiast 
require his guests to put his goods in such a chluiiber, 
under lodk and key, and that then he will wammt 
their safety,' or else not, and notwithsta^idki^ llie 
^uest suffer them to remain in an outer courts whence 
they are stolen, no action lies against the' host ; for 
they are not lost through the neglect of theiiost, 
but of the guest';— in the case of Spenser. • But in 
jlfoor, 78, the same point seems ta be holden bther- 
wise ; and that the host cannot discharge himself ci 
this branch of his duty by such •%' iAedaia^oifi'afi 
thk. '•■•.,. J; .-> ..'■ • ■' 

If die host deliver the key of the chamber, 
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where the goods are, to the guest, and be leaves the 
door open, and llie goods are atplcn, yet the action 
hea against the host ; forj at his peril, he ought to 
keep safL-ly the goods of his guests. (8 Co. 33,) 
But it is said, if an host demand of his guest what 
money or goods he has, and he tell him none, or less 
in truth than ho actually possesses, if afterwards 
they are lust, the host is not answerable. 

CASES IN FOINT. 

Who is aitch a Guest as may cfiarge an Innkeeper. 

1. If a man comes to an inn with a hamper, or 
basket, in which he hath several goods, and goes 
away, leaving this with the host, and two days after 
conies again ; hut if in the time of his absence the 
basket or hamper is stolen, he shall have no action 
against the host ; for, at the time of its being stolen, 
he was not his guest, and by keeping the hamper the 
host had no benefit, and therefore shall not be charged 
Hfith the loss of it in his absence. — Cro. Jac. 188 ; 
Noy. 196. 

S. If A. comes with goods to an inn, in Lon^n, 
and stays there for a week, a month, or longer, and 
ts there robbed of theui, Im sliall have an aetion 
;!^^nst his host, thougb, perhaps, being at the end 
of the journey, he cannot then he said transeuns, 
or passing, according to the writ in the register. If 
a mm, upon a special agreement, boards ts sojounis 
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in an inn, and is robbed, the host shall not answer 
for it. (Latch. 127.) And so if the guest delivers 
the goods to the host upon another account, he riiall 
not be charged, if lost or stolen. — 1 RoL Abr, 3. 
. 8. If a man comes to an inn with a horse, which 
he rides, and leaves it with the host, and goes awaj 
from the inn for several days, and in his absence the 
horse is stolen, then shall the host be charged for it, 
l)ecause he had benefit by the continuance of the 
horse with him, inasmuch as he is to be paid for it, 
and as the owner is a suiHcient guest to muntain an 
action. — 1 Rol. Abr. 3. 

4. If a man, travelling on his mcLster's business j 
comes to an inn with his master^s horse, which is 
there stolen, the master may have an action against 
the host, because the absolute property is in him.— 
Cro. Ja. 224. 

But if a person takes another'^s horse, and rides 
him to an inn, where he is stolen, the owner shall 
not have an action against the host, but must seek 
l^is remedy against the taker. (1 Rci. Abr. 8.) If one 
joint tenant of goods is robbed at an inn, both may 
have an action.— ia^cA. 127* 

But a liv^y stable keeper seems to differ widielj 
from an mnkeeper ; for, from the agreement in the 
tase of Francis and Wyat, reported in 3 Burrows^ 
1500, it appears that a livery stable keeper cannot 
detaiji horses as an innkeeper may, because he is not 
obliged by law to receive them, as an innl^eeper is, 
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and stands only on the foot of a special agreement^ 
whereby he gives credit to the person sending, not 
the thing received ; that, therefore, a chariot put 
up at a livery stable keeper^s, may be distrained 
by the landlord of the premises for rent in arrear ; 
for the privilege of exemption of cattle or goods 
from being liable to distress in inns, rests upon their 
being in the place, by authority of law, and because 
the law gives liberty to put them there ; but a chariot 
at a livery stable keeper's is not there by authority 
of law, but on a mere private contract ; and the 
•owner of it appears to be no more than an ordinary 
under-tenant, and can have no reasonable pretenee 
to be exempt from the general law of distresses. 

Innkeepers' Remedies against their Guests. 

1. They may detain the person of the guest, who 
eats, or the horse which eats, till payment ; and this 
they may do without any agreement for that purpose ; 

. for it would be hard to oblige him to sue for every 
little debt, and a greater hardship that he might not 
be able to find him who was his guest. — 1 Show. ^69- 
Since innkeepers are bound by the law to receive 
iguests, for that reason they may detain their goods till 
they are paid (1 Salky 338.). And by statute (11 
and 1^ WiUiam III. c. 15, sec. 9) it is enacted, that 

, if any innkeeper, alehouse-keeper, victualler, or 
sutler, in giving any account or reckoning in writing, 

.or otherwise, shall refuse or deny to give in the 



,% 
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puticular number of quarts, or ynnts, or shall {fell hi 
measures unmarked, it shall not be lavrful for binT, 
for default of payment of such reckoning, to deUdn 
any goods, or other things, belonging to the person 
or persons from whom such reckoning shiaU be>due, 
but he shall be left to his action at law for the same, 
any custom or usage to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing ; for men that get their livelihood by entertain- 
ment of others, cannot annex such disobliging con- 
ditions, that they shall retain the parties'* ptoperty 
in case of non-payment, nor make such ditodvatf- 
tageous and impudent a suppoation, that they shall 
not be paid ; and therefore the law annexed such a 
condition, without the express agreement of the 
parties. — 2 Rol. Abr. 8, 6 ; Cro, Car. 871. 

If A. injuriously takes away the horse of 6., and 
put him into an inn to be kept, and B. comes and 
demands him, he shall not have bim until he bite 
satisfied him for his meat ; for when an ihhkeep^ 
takes a horse into his keeping, he is not bound to 
inquire who is the owner of the horse, which he is 
obliged to keep, let it belong to whom it may ; and 
therefore no reason that the innkeeper should be 
obliged to deliver him until he is satisfied!— 2 Rol, 
Jir.relv.91. 

8. An innkeeper that detains a horse for his 
meat, cannot use him, because he detains him as 



in the custody of the law ; and by c^siequenc^, 
the detention must be in the name of a '<£8tress 
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which cannot be used by the distrainers. — 2 Roi. 
Belt. 438. 

4. But bj the custom of London and Exeter, if 
a man commit a hor&e to an ostler, and he eal out 
the price of his head, tlie ostler may take him ai 
his own, upon tlie reasonable appraisement of four 
of his neighbours ; which was, it seems, a custMn 
arising from the abundance of traffic with strangers, 
who could not be known to charge them with tha 
action ; but the innkeeper hath no power to sell the 
horse, by the general custom of the whole kingdom. — 
3 Buht. 271 ; Yelv. 67. 

If A. commit a horse of B. to an ostler, in London, 
(Bid lie eat out his head, yet the ostler cannot sell 
For all customs being derogatory to the com- 
mon law, are to be taken strictly ; and there is no 
i;ustom of London that hath gone so far in tliJs case, m 
to aulliorise one man to sell and convey the property 
of ani)lher.~2 Rol. Ahr. 85. 

5. In trover for three horses, the defendant pleaded 
that he kept a public inn at Glastonbury ; that the 
plaintiff was a carrier, and used to set up his horses 
there; and 36/. being due to him for keeping^ the 
horses, wliich was more than they were worth, he 
detained and sold them, as well as he might. But 
(81 demurrer, judgment was given for the plaintiff; 
an innkeeper having no power to sell Iiorses, except 
within the city of London. And besides, when the 

^horses had beea onbe out, the power of detaining 
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them for what was due before, did not subsist al 
their coming in again. — Strange^ 657; EcLst^ Geo, % 
Jones and Pearle. 

6. If a horse be committed to an innkeeper, he 
may detain for the meat of the horse^ but not for 
tiie meat of the guest ; for the chattels are only in 
the custody of the law for the debt that arises from 
the thing itself, and not from the same party ; for 
the law is open for all such debts, and doth not 
admit private persons to take reprisals. — Z RoL Rep* 
4S8- 

7. If a horse be committed to an innkeeper^ and 
jbe detained by him for his meat, and the owner take 
him away, the innkeeper must make fresh pursuk 
after him and retake him, otherwise the custody of 
him is lost; for he cannot retake him at any other 
time. For if a distress be resctied, and the party 
upon fresh pursuit do not retake it, the distress is 
lost ; for no man that has only a naked custody, can 
make a reprisal when the thing is out of his custody ; 
for it is the power of an owner and a proprietor, and 
of him only, to retake such his property,, wherever 
he finds it.— 2 Rol Rep. 438. 

8. But if a horse be committed to an ostlar, aivd 
he detains him for his meat, and after the owner 
comes to an agreement that the ostler shall retain 
him till he is satisfied, here he hath not only the 
custody of him as a distress, but also the property 
in him as a pledge ; and if the Qwn^r take him froib 
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him, he shall not only retake it ujkhj fresh pursuit, 
but wherever he meets it ; because he had a pro- 
perty by such a contract ; and a man tliat hath a 
property, may retake his own wherever he meets 
with it.— 2 Rol. Rep. 438. 

9. Upon evidence, the case was, a man had a 
horse in an inn, and came thither, and directed that 
the innkeeper should not give him any more food, 
for he would not be responsible for it; and the 
question was, whether for the food, after this 
direction ^ven to the innkeeper, he who brought 
the horse thither shall be charged, or not? and 

».Holt, C. J. at first inclined that tliis is a discharge, 
fiid that the horse (though he might be retained by 
^he innkeeper) yet is but in the nature of a distress; 
and it being in the custody of the innkeeper in liis 
inn, this is a pound covert, and the horse afterwards 
ought to be found and maintained at the peril of the 
innkeeper ; but after mutata opinlone, he directed 
that this was not a discharge ; for then any innkeeper 
might be deceived, and it is the lessening of tlie 
security of an iimkccpcr, who may detain, and, by 
ihe custom of London, sell the horse for his keeping, 

110. If a man commit his horse to an innkeeper, 
^d he put him to pasture, he may detain the horse 
:limil he is satisfied for the meat ; for ihe pasture of 
^uch persons, set up by the law for entertainment, 
bath the same privilege with the stables. — 9. Rol. 
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11. If a person comes to an inn, and intakes a. 
previous contract for lodging for a set titne, and 
does not eat and drink there, he iil no guest, but a 
kxlger, and as such, is n6t under the iBnke(qp|er*s 
protection ; but if he eats and drinks there^ it is 
otherwise^ or if he pays for his datt diere^ though he 
does not eat it there. < — IS Mod. Rep. £54f. 

1% If a man^s servant, travelling en his nutster^s 
business, comes to an inn with his master'^s h(»rse, 
which is there stolen, the master may have an:actioh 
agioost the host, because the absolute property is ih 
him. — Croke Jack, 9SA. 

So if A. sends money by his friend, and h^ is rob" 
bed in an inn, A. shall have the action. 

But in all these actions the plaintiff must prove 
that the defendant kept a common inn, and that he; 
his son, or servants was a guest at the time ; and that 
the goods were brought within the inn, and remained 
under the care of the defendant.-— >j9i^^V Nisi 
Prius^ 8vo. edit. 73. 

REGULATIONS OF SOLDIERS atJARTERED. 

Directions and Cautions. 

By kn Act passed S5th day of March, 1800, capl 
5W, it is ordered, that in case any person shall find 
Inmself aggrieved, in that any constable, tything* 
«««an^or headborough, chief officer, or magistrate, (such 
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xhief officer or ma^traitie fiot being a^ justice of the 
peace) has quartered, or billeted in hifii house a 
greater number of iscddiers ihaiii he ought to bear, in 
proportion! to his neighboui^, <imd fihali complain 
thereof > to one or more juisfticesof the peace of the 
division, city^ or liberty, where such soldiers are 
quartered ; or in case such chief officer or magistrate 
shall be a justice of the peace ^ then, on complaint 
made to two or more justices of the peace of such 
division^ city, or liberty, such justices respectively 
shall have, and have hereby a power to relieve such 
person, by ordering such and so many of the soldieni 
to be removed and quartered upon such other person 
or persons as they ^hall see cause ; and such other 
person or persons shall be obliged to receive such 
soldiers accordingly. No justice having any mili- 
tary office, to be concerned in billeting his soldiers. 

The high constables, headboroughs, and tything- 
men, are authorised to billet the soldiers in West- 
minster, &c. 

Petty constables, &c. can quarter soldiers in their 
respective divisions. 

The constables in Westminster must deliver lists 
upon oath, at every quarter sessions, of every person 
obliged to receive soldiers ; and such lists the clerk 
of the peace must shew to any housekeeper, without 
any fee f copies of the same may be had at two 
pence a sheet of one hundred and fifty words. 
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Officers, men, and horses, belon^ng to the horse or 
dragoons, are to be quartered, &c« Dragoons, &c. 
quartered on persons who have no stables, may be 
removed to those who have stables. 

Dragoons and their h(»*ses are to be billeted in 
the same houses. 

Commanding officers may eiEchange any men or 
horses quartered in any town or place, with another 
manor horse quartered in the same place, for the 
benefit of the service. 

Any justice of the peace may order constables to 
^ve an account oi the number of soldiers quar- 
tered. 

If innholders furnish the men quartered on them 
with candles, vinegar, and salt, gratis, (except when . 
on a march,) by ^ving the soldiers use of the fire^ 
a^d other utensils, for dres^ng and eating theit 
meat, such soldiers shall provide their victuals and 
small beer. 

Officers must give notice to innkeepers of subsist-^ 
ence money in their hands ; which shall be within 
four days, at the furthest, after the receipt of the same^ 
as aforesaid ; and the said innkeepers and others 
shall then and there acquaint such officer or officers 
with the accounts or debts (if any shall be) between 
them and the officers and soldiers so quartered in 
their respective houses ; which accounts ^he said 
<^cer or officers is or are hereby i^equired to accept 
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of, and immediately pay the same, before any part 
bf the said pay or subsistence be distributed, either 
to the officers or soldiers : provided the said accounts 
exceed not, for a commissioned officer of horse, 
being under the degree of captain, for such officer''s 
diet and small beer, per day, two shillings ; nor for 
one commissioned officer of dragoons, being under 
the degree of a captain, for such officer''s diet and 
small beer, per day, one shilling ; nor for one coni- 
missioned officer of foot, under the degree of aeaptain^ 
for such office's diet and small beer, per day, one 
shilling ; and if such officer sball have a horse or 
horses, for each, for their hay and straw, per day, 
six pence; nor for one light horseman'^s diet and 
small beer, per day, seven pence ; and hay and straw 
for his horse, per day, six pence; nor forgone dra- 
goon^s diet and small beer, per day, seven pence ; 
and hay and straw for his horse, per day, six pence ; 
nor for one foot soldier's diet and small beer, per 
dity, five pence ; and if any officer or officers, as 
aforesaid, shall not give notice, as aforesaid, and 
shall not immediately, upon produdng such account 
stated, satisfy, content, and pay the same, upon 
proof thereof, shall be declared cashiered. 

No wives or children may be quartered in any 
house against the consent of the landlord* 
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An Abstraciqf another J(;tjjbrpipf'f Ofii^j^ iff ate;^ 
of Subsistence to Innkeepers (in4 Q^Tfn9^8M^fr, 
tenng Soldiers parsed in England^ JVff^y^iuui, 
the town qf Berwick'Upoiir'Tweed.---\\^ifi Jfajf^^ 
1800.] . , ,'" 

For the better payment of innbolders and otfaerg, 
on whom non-commissioned cheers and soldiflTS are 
quartered and billeted, who shall be fumifihed 
with diet and small beer at their quarters ; and an 
option is given to such innholders and others, to 
furnish certmn articles gratis, in Ueu of diet and 
•mall beer, at the rates prescribed ; and whereas 
the occasion of marching and quartering tnx>pt 
has increased, and may continue^ and the rules preo 
scribed for furnishing soldiers with necessaries, from 
the high price of provisions, inadequate, and are 
productive (^distress to such innholders and others : 
it is enacted by this Act, That every non-^xnoa* 
missioned officer, and private soldier, who shall be 
furnished with diet and small beer, within the afore< 
said part of Great Britain, and for articles whidt 
have been furnished gratis in lieu thereof, one half^ 
penny per day to be allowed to the innholders or 
other persons, on whom such non-commissioned 
officers and private soldiers shall be quartered and 
billeted by virtue of the said Act, they shall pay and 
dlow for the same one shilling and four pence per 
day, and that the ac<x>unts of the same shall be ' 
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rendered, and payment thereof made, in like manner 
as ig directed in the said Act now in force, touching 
the former rates of seven pence per day for the ca- 
vahy, and five pence per day for the infantry; 
making for infantry, one shilling and four pence per 
day, and for cavalry one shilling and two pence p^r 
day, for faay and straw, and one shilling and foor 
pence for diet, so furnished by each publican, &c. 

It is enacted. That all non-commissioned officerii 
and soldiers shall be entitled to receive their cUet 
aad small beer from the innholders and other persons 
ott whom they may be billeted, while on the march'; 
as also on and for the day of their arrival at the plac^ 
of their final destination, and on the two subsequent 
days, unless either of the two subsequent days shaH 
be a market day in and for the town and place where 
such officers or soldiers shall be billeted, or within 
the distance of two miles thereof, in which case it 
siiall, and may be lawful for the innkeeper, or other 
person, to discontinue, on and for such market day, tBe 
supply of diet and small beer, and to furnish in liea 
diereof the articles bed, salt, vinegar, and candles. 

Persons paying money to non.<:ommissioned 
officers or soldiers on a march, in lieu of furnishing 
diet and small beer, liable to be fined and punished. 

When halted on a march, non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers are entitled to diet and small 
beer from the persons so quartered, as after arriving 
at their destination. 
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And if such halting be only for a day after 
arrival, and that be a market day, their diet and 
small beer is not to be discontinued, but to be con- 
tinued on said market day. 

All noii-commissioned officers and private men 
employed in recruiting, and the recruits by them 
r^sed, shall, while on the march, and for two days 
after the day of their arrival at any recruiting 
station, be entitled to the same benefits as are 
hereinbefore provided, in regard to troops upon the 
march ; but no recruits, on their recruiting station, 
shall be entitled to be supplied with diet and sn^all 
beer, at the rate hereinbefore prescribed, except at 
the option of the person on . whom he . shall be 
quartered : provided also nevertheless, that in case 
any such recruiting party, with the recruits by them 
raised, shall remove from their stations, and after 
a time shall return to the same place, they and the 
recruits by them raised, so returning, shall not be 
again entitled to the supply of diet and small beer 
for such two days sl^ aforesiud, unless the period 
between the time of their removal from such place, 
and their return thereto, shall have exceeded twenty- 
eight days. 

The aforesaid Act i& to be in full force from the 
eighteenth of May last, until the ^th day of March« 
1801, or until repealed by some future Act. 
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Limitation of Information against Publicans, 

Stat. 1, Will. III. Sess. 1. c. 24, s. 16; 12 £twi 
18 Will. III. c. 11. ». 17. — No information shall be 
brought against any alehouse-keeper for any mis- 
entry or offence, but within three months after th« 
offence committed ; and notice thereof shall be given 
him in writing, or left at his dwelling-house withitt 
a week after laying and entering the information. 

Ed. II. Geo. III. King v. Williams and Davis: — 
An information was granted against the defendants, 
as justices of the peace for the borough of Buryn, 
for refusing to grant licences to those alehouse* 
keepers who voted against their recommendation of 
candidates for Members of Parliament for that 
borough. It appeared that they had acted very 
grossly in this matter, having previously threatened 
to ruin these people by not granting them licences, 
in case they should vote against those candidates 
"whose interests these justices espoused ; and after- 
wards actually refusing them licences, on this account 
only. And Lord Mansfield declared, that the 
Court granted this information against the justices, 
not for the mere refusing to grant the Mcences 
(which they had a discretion to grant or refuse as 
they thought proper), but for the corrupt motive for 
such refusal ; for their oppressive and unjust refusing 
to grant them, because the persons applying for 
them would not give their votes for Members of 
Parliament, as the justices would have had themi. 
'^Burr. Mans. 13. 17* 
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Mode of Transferring Licences. 

A dealer in any excnseable article, on giving up 
the possession of a house to another person, must, in 
the iirst place, assign or transfer his right and title 
to the licence, by writing on the bach of such licence 
aecording to the following form : — 

I do hereby aMlgn and trantfer all my right and title to 
this licence to ( Christian and Birname of new occapier« ) 
tfiU day of 18 

( SignatareoflateoGcapier* ^ 
Witnesa 

The parties must then attend together at the excise 
ojBce, the one to withdraw all entries made in hi^ 
name for the house, and the other (the successor) to 
make the same entries in his own name, to enable 
him to receive exciseable articles ; and when this has 
been done, the licence will be allowed to the successor, 
by order of the commissioners of excise. 

If the trader be a publican, he must obtain^ at the 
nstX special meeting of the justices, their c^rtificqie 
€f approval^ and at the same time enter into the 
recognizance required by law. The certificate is to 
be produced at the excise office with the licenqe* 
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TABLES AND MISCELLANEOUS 

MATTERS. 

Exi/ractsfrom iihe BiUJbr establishing Unifbrmity 
of Weights and Measures. 

Whereas, it is necessary, for the security bf 
commerce, and for the good of the community, that 
weights and measured should be just and uniform ; 
kind whereas, notwithstanding it is provided by the 
Gr^at Charter, that there shall be but one measure 
and one weight throughout the realm, and by the 
Treaty of Union between England and Scotland, 
that the. same weights and measures should be used 
throughout Great Britain as were then established in 
England, yet different weights and measures, some 
larger and some less, are still in use in various 
places throughout the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland^ and the true misasure of the 
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present standard is not verily known, which is the 
eause of great confusion and of manifest frauds: for 
the remedy and prevention of these evils for the 
future, and to the end that certain standards of 
weights and measures should be established through- 
out the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; — 

" Be it therefore enacted by the Eing^s most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, That a cubic inch of 
distilled water, weighed in air, by brass weights, at 
the temperature of sixty- two degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer (the barometer being at thirty inches), 
is equal to two hundred and fifty-two grains and 
four hundred and fifty-eight thousandth parts of a 
grain, of which the imperial troy pound contains 
five thousand seven hundred and sixty. 

" And be it further enacted. That the standard 
measure of capacity, as well for liquids as for 
dry goods, not measured by heaped measure, shall 
be the gallon, containing ten pounds avoirdupoise 
weight of distilled water, weighed in air at the tem- 
. perature of sixty-two degrees of Fahrenheit'*s ther- 
mometer (the barometer being at thirty inches), 
to be used as well for wine, beer, ale, spirits, and all 
sorts of liquids, as for dry goods, not measured by 
, heaped measure ; and eight such gallons shall be a 
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bushel, and eight sufh bushels a quarter of com or 
other dry goods, not measured by heaped measure. 

" And be it further enacted, That the standard 
measure of capacity for coals, culm, lime, fisli, pota- 
toes, or fruit, and all other goods and things com- 
monly sold by heaped measure, shall be the aforesaid 
bushel, containing eighty pounds avoirdupoise of 
water, as aforesaid; the same being made round, with 
a plain and even bottom, and being nineteen inches 
.ind a half from outside to outside of such standard 
measure as aforesaid. 

" And be it further enacted. That all contracts, 
bargains, sales, and dealings, which shall be made 
or had within any part of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for any work to be done, 
or for any goods, wares, merchandise, or other things 
lobesoId,delivered,done, or agreed for by weight or 
loeasure, where no special agreement shall be made to 
the contrary, shall be deemed, taken, and construed 
W be made and had according to the standard weights 
and measures ascertained by this Act ; and in all 
eases where any special agreement shall be made, 
with reference to any weight or measure establisbed 
by local custom, the ratio or proportion which every 
such local weight or measure shall bear to any of the 
said standard weights or measures, shall be expressly 
declared and specified in such agreement, or other- 
wise such agreement shall be null and void. 

' And whereas it is expedient that persons shou' ' 
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be allowed to use the several weights and meftsures 
which they may have in tlieir possession, although 
such weights and measures may not be in f^fprmitj 
with the standard weights and measures e^tabha^ed 
by this Act ; be it therefpre enacted^ ^That i^{ i^Il 
and may be lawful for any person or persp^ to ,buj 
and sell goods and merchandise by any we]g)i^,i^,4 
measures established either by lopal pv^toffl^': . f^ 
founded on special agreement: provided.. a^wig^ 
That in order that the ratio or proportion .wbi^h^all 
such measures and weights shall bear to the st^Q^^lcd 
weights and measures established by thi^ Act,, shall 
become a matter of common notoriety; the rado,^ 
proportion which all such customary measures and 
weights shall bear to the said standard weights aiid 
measures, shall be painted or marked upon all s^ch 
customary weights and measures respectivdy f .wd 
that nothing herein contained shall extend, pr be 
oocistrued to extend, to permit any maker of w^hta 
and measures, or any person or persons wboKOsq^yer, 
to nmke any weight or measure at any time after, 
eKcept in conformity with the standard w^gfa^ and 
measures established under the provisions of iia^ 
Act. 

^^ And be it further enacted, Th^t w^}3xaie 
tables shall be prepared and publi$hed, sheiifing the 
proportions between the weights and measures 
heretofore in use, as mentioned in such inquimtionSi 
and the weights and measures hereby established ; 
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and after ttie publication of such tables, all future 
payments to be made shall be regulated according 
i6 such tables^ 

^ And whereas the weights and measures by 
which ihe rates and duties of the customs and 
excised, and olhei* His Majesty'^s revenue, have been 
nerelbfore collected, are different froioi the weights 
and iaeasures of the same denominations directed by 
ims Act to be universally used : and whereas the 
alteration of such weights and measures may, with- 
piii dile cafe had therein, greatly affect His Majesty** 
iwenue, and tend to the diminishing'of the same ; 
Ifor the prevention thereof, be it therefore enacted, 
*rhat as soon as conveniently may be, accurate tables 
shall be prepared and published, in order that the 
several rates and duties of customs and excise, and 
oAer His Majesty's revenue, may be adjusted and 
made payable according to the respective quantities 
di: the legal standards directed by this Act to be 
universally used ; and that from and after the pub- 
lication of such tables, the several rateB and dudes 
ereafter to be collected by any of the officers of 
is Majesty''s customs or excise, or other Hia 
Majesty's revenue, shall be collected and taken 
a6c6rding to the calculations in the tables to be 
prepared as aforesaid. 
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Table shewing the Proportion of the Wine Gallon 
to the Imperial Gallon, in Parts of a GaUon^ 
Jrom One Gallon to One Hundred and Sixty 
Gallons. 
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Table shezving the Proportion of the Irish Gallon 
to {he Imperial Gauon^ in Parts of a Gallon^ 
from One Gallon to Two Hundred Gallons, 
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Table in which the Value per Wine Gallon is 
shexm^ zvith the corresponding Value in the 
Imperial Gallon^ from One Penny per Gallon 
to Twenty Shillings. 
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6 


4 


1- 


4 11 


6 


11 


8 U 


9 9 


11 Sjt 


1 4 




n 


4 


2 


5 


7 





8 5 


9 10 


11 9i 


1 5 




8i 


4 


3 


5 H 


7 


1 


8 6 


9 11 


11 11 


1 6 




9| 


4 


4 


5 2i 


7 


2 


8 7i 


10 


12 


1 7 




11 


4 


6 


5 3f 


7 


3 


8 8^ 


10 1 


12 H 


1 8 


2 





4 


6 


5 5 


7 


4 


8 9J 


10 2 


12 2^ 


1 9 


2 


H 


4 


7 


5 6 


7 


5 


8 11 


10 3 


12 3| 


1 10 


2 


n 


4 


8 


6 7i 


7 


6 


9 


10 4 


12 5 


1 11 


2 


H 


4 


9 


5 8^ 


7 


7 


9 li 


10 5 


12 6 


2 


2 


6 


4 


10 


5 9| 


7 


8 


9 2^ 


10 6 


12 7i 


2 1 


2 


6 


4 


11 


5 11 


7 


9 


9 31 


10 7 


12 8^ 


2 2 


2 


n 


5 





6 


7 


10 


9 6 


10 8 


12 9^ 


2 3 


2 


8i 


5 


1 


6 n 


7 


H 


9 6 


10 9 


12 11 


2 4 


2 


9| 


5 


2 


6 2^ 


8 





9 7i 


10 10 


13 


2 5 


2 


11 


5 


3 


6 3i 


8 


1 


9 8^ 


10 11 


13 li 


2 6 


3 





5 


4 


6 5 


8 


2 


9 91 


11 


13 2| 


2 7 


3 


H 


5 


5 


6 6 


8 


8 


9 11 


11 1 


13 ^ 


2 8 


3 


2i 


5 


6 


6 7i 


8 


4 


10 


11 2 


18 5 


2 9 


3 


3| 


5 


7 


6 8^ 


8 


5 


10 1^ 


11 3 


13 6 


2 10 


3 


5 


5 


8 


6 9J 


8 


6 


10 2i 


11 4 


13 7| 
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TABLE OF MEASURES. 



ContimicUion of preceding Table. 



Priee 


Price 


Price 


Price 


Price 


Price 


Price 


Price 


per 


per 


pel 


• 


per 


per 


per 


per 


per 


Wiae 


Imperial 


Wine 


Imperial 


Wine 


Imperial 


Wine 


Imperial 


Gallon. 


Gallon. 


Gallon. 


Gallon. 


Gallon. 


Gallon. 


Gallon. 


Gallon. 


t. d. 


«. d. 


<• 


d. 


«. 


d. 


g. 


d. 


», 


d. 


i. d. 


«. d. 


11 5 


13 8^ 


13 


7 


IG 


3i 


15 


9 


18 


11 


17 11 


21 6 


11 6 


13 9| 


13 


8 


16 


5 


15 


10 


19 





18 


21 Zi 


11 7 


13 11 


13 


9 


16 


6 


16 


11 


19 


U 


18 1 


21 8^ 


11 8 


14 


13 


10 


16 


u 


16 





19 


2i 


18 2 


21 9f 


11 9 


14 U 


13 


11 


16 


8i 


16 


1 


19 


Si 


18 3 


21 11 


11 10 


14 2^ 


14 





16 


9| 


16 


2 


19 


5 


18 4 


22 


11 11 


14 3| 


14 


1 


16 


11 


16 


3 


19 


6 


18 5 


22 li 


12 


14 5 


14 


2 


17 





16 


4 


19 


7i 


18 6 


22 2^ 


12 1 


14 6 


14 


3 


17 


U 


16 


5 


19 


8i 


18 7 


22 3f 


12 2 


14 7i 


14 


4 


17 


n 


16 


6 


19 


n 


18 8 


22 5 


12 3 


14 8^ 


14 


5 


17 


3f 


16 


7 


19 11 1 


18 9 


22 6 


12 4 


14 9f 


14 


6 


17 


5 


16 


8 


20 





18 10 


22 7i 


12 5 


14 11 


14 


7 


17 


6 


16 


9 


20 


li 


18 11 


22 8i 


12 6 


15 


14 


8 


TT 


Ti 


16 


10 


20 


2i 


19 


22 9i 


12 7 


15 U 


14 


9 


17 


8^ 


16 


11 20 


31 


19 1 


22 11 


12 8 


16 2h 


14 


10 


17 


Of 


17 





20 


5 


19 2 


23 


12 9 


15 3f 


14 11 


17 


11 


17 


1 


20 


6 


19 3 


23 li 


12 10 


15 5 


15 





18 





17 


2 


20 


7i 


19 4 


23 2^ 


12 11 


15 6 


15 


1 


18 


U 


17 


3 


20 


8i 


19 5 


23 3i 


13 


15 7i 


15 


2 


18 


n 


17 


4 


20 


91 


19 6 


23 5 


13 1 


15 8^ 


15 


3 


18 


3f 


17 


6 


20 


11 


19 7 


23 6 


13 2 


15 9f 


15 


4 


18 


5 


17 


6 


21 





19 8 


2S 7i 


13 3 


15 11 


15 


5 


18 


6 


17 


7 


21 


li 


19 9 


23 8i 


13 4 


Id 


15 


6 


18 


7i 


17 


8 


21 


2^ 


19 10 


23 91 


13 5 


16 U 


15 


7 


18 


8i 


17 


9 


21 


Si 


19 11 


23 11 


13 6 


10 2^ 


15 


8 


18 


n 


17 


10 


21 


5 


20 


24 
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T A BLEs shewing the Contents, of Vessels of varions 
Dimensions^ by the Number of Inches that are 
wet on the Dipping Rule, 

£xamp2£'.— i-Dip the rule into the vessel containing beer, &c. ; 
and if the rule is wet to 10 inches, there are 21 gallons in it : or 
if wet to 24 inches, there are 56 gallons 2 quarts, as will be seen 
on referring to the first Tabic All the other Tables are on the 
same principle. 



To gauge a Butt of Beer standings by Inches ; and 
the Quantity given in Gallons and Quarts^ by the 
Number of wet Inches. 

m 

Head diameter, 24 inches. — Bulge, 31 inches^ 



''et Inch. 


Galls, qts. 


Wet lach. 


Galls, qts. 


1 is 


1 


3 


24 


IS 56 2 


2 


3 


3 


25 . . . 


... 59 


3 


5 


3 


26 . . . 


... 62 


4 


7 


3 


27 . . . 


... 64 J 


5 


10 





28 . . . 


... 66 2 


6 


11 


3 


29 . . . 


... 69 1 


7 


14 


2 


30 . . . 


... 72 


8 . .• 


16 





31 . . . 


. . , 74 3 


9 


18 


2 


32 . . . 


. . . 77 1 


10 


21 





33 . . . 


. . . 80 


11 ...... 


23 


1 


34 . . . 


. . . 82 


12 


26 





35 . . . 


. . . 84 3 


13 


28 





36 . . . 


. . . 87 


14 ...... 


30 


3 


37 ... 


. . . 89 2 


15 


33 


1 


38 . . . 


. . . 92 


16 


36 





39 . . . 


. . . 93 2 


17 ..... . 


38 


3 


40 . . . 


. . . 96 1 


18 ...... 


41 


2 


41 . . . 


. . . 98 


19 ....*.*. 


43 


8 


42 . . . 


. . . 100 1 


20 


46 





43 . . . 


. . . 102f 1 


21 ...... 


49 


o: 


44 . . . 


. . . 104 1 


22 ...... 


51 


o: 


45 . • . 


. • . 106 1 


23 ...... 


64 


2 


46 . . • 


• . . 108 



kS 
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To gauge a short 

Head diameter, 25} 

Wet Ineh. GaUs. qtt. 

1 is 2 

2 4 

S CO 

4 8 1 

5 10 2 

6 13 

7 15 1 

8 17 3 

9 20 1 

10 22 3 

11 25 1 

12 27 3 

13 30 1 

14 33 1 

15 36 1 

16 39 1 

17 42 

18 44 3 

19 ^47 2 

20 50 

21 52 3 

22 55 1 

• 



Butt of Be^r standing. 

inches.— Bnlge, 32 ioclies. 



Wet Inch. 
23 is 



24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 



Gftllt. qts. 
58 
60 2 



63 
66 



3 




68 3 

71 S 

74 3 

77 3 



• • • • 



80 

82 

85 

87 

90 

92 

95 

97 

99 

102 

104 

106 

108 



1 
3 
1 

3 
1 
3 

2 
3 







To gauge a Beer Puncheon standing. 

Head diameter, 23$ inclies. — Bulge, 28 inclies. 



Wet loch. 


Galls. 


qts* 


Wet Incb. 


Galls. 1IIL9. 


I is 1 


2 


19 is 


38 1 


2 . . . 


. . . 3 


1 


20 . . . . 


. . 40 2 


3 . . . 


. . . 5 





21 . . . . 


. . 42 2 


4 . . . 


. . . 6 


3 


22 . . . . 


. . 44 2 


5 ... 


. . . 8 


2 


23 . . . . 


. . 47 


6 . . . 


. . . 10 


2 


24 . . . . 


. . 49 1 


7 ... 


. . . 12 


2 


25 . . . . 


. . 51 2 


8 . . . 


. . . 14 


2 


26 . . . 


. . . 53 2 


9 . . . 


. . . 16 


2 


27 . . . , 


, . . 55. 2 


10 ... 


. . . 18 


2 


28 . . . . 


. . 57 2 


11 ... 


. . . 20 


2 


29 • . . . 


. . 59 2 


12 . . . 


. . . 22 


3 


30 . . . . 


. . 61 2 


13 . . . 


. . , 25 





31 


. . 63 2 


14 . . . 


. . . 27 


2 


32 . . . . 


. . . 65 1 


15 . . . 


.. . . 29 


2 


33 . . . . 


. . 67 


16 . . , 


. . . 31- 


2 


34 . . . . 


. . . 68 3 


17 . . . 


. . . 33 


3 


35 . . . . 


. . 70 8 


18 . . . 


• • • 36 





30 ... . 


. . 72 • 
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To gauge a Hogshead standing. 

Head diameter, 22 Inches. — Bulge, 26 inches. 



Wetrnch. Galls, qta. 

1 is 12 

2 2 3 

3 4 1 

4 5 2 

5 7 1 

6 9 

7 11 

8 12 3 

9 14 2 

10 16 2 

11 18 2 

12 20 2 

13 22 1 

14 ....;.. 24 1 

15 26 1 

16 27 3 



Wet loch* GaHf.<}U. 

17 is 29 3 

18 , 31 a 

19 33 2 

20 35 2 

21 37 2 

22 39 2 

23 41 1 

24 43 

25 44 ^ 

26 46 2 

27 48 1 

28 49 3 

29 51 I 

30 52 2 

31i 54 



To gauge a Hogshead lying. 

Head diameter, 22 inches. — ^Length, 31 inches* 



Wet Inch. 




Gall*. 


qts. 


Wet Inch 


1 


U 





2 


14 


2 . . 


1 . . . • 


1 


2 


15 


3 




2 


3 


16 


4 . . 




4 


1 


17 


5 . 




6 





18 


6 




8 


2 


19 


7 . . 




. 10 


3 


20 


8 




. 13 





21 


9 . . 




. 15 


2 


22 


10 ., 




. 18 


1 


23 


11 . . 


► • • • f 


. 21 





24 


12 . , 


• • • • 


. 24 





25 


13 . . 


• • • • 


• 27 





26 



Galli. qtt. 



IS 



30 





33 





35 


3 


38 


2 


41 





43 


1 


45 


3 


48 





49 


3 


51 


1 


52 


3 


53 


2 


54 


1 
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To gavge a Half Hogshead. 

Head diameter, 17| ioches. — ^Length, 24 inches. 



Wet rnrh. Galls, qtt. 

1 is 1 

2 10 

3 13 

4 2 3 

5 4 

6 6 2 

7 7 

8 8 1 

9 10 

10 11 2 

11 13 2 



Wet rnch. Galls, qts. 

12 is 15 2 

13 17 

14 18 

16 20 

16 21 2 

17 23 

18 24 1 

19 25 1 

20 26 

21 26 3 

21} 27 ^ 



To gauge a Barrel lying. 

Head diameter, 20 inches. — Length, 26^ inches. 



Wet Inch. 


Galli. 


> qts. 


Wet lach. 


Galls, qts 


1 is 





2 


13 is 


21 2 


2 . . . . 


. . 1 


1 


14 


. . 23 2 


3 . . . . 


. . 2 


1 


15 . . . . 


. . 25 2 


4 . . . . 


. . 3 


2 


16 


. . 27 2 


5 . . . . 


. . 5 


1 


17 . . . . 


. . 29 1 


6 . . . . 


. • 6 


3 


18 . . . . 


. . 30 3 


7 


. . 8 


2 


19 . . . . 


. . 32 2 


8 


. . 10 


2 


20 . . . . 


. . 3» 3 


9 . . . . 


... 12 


2 


21 . . . . 


. . 34 3 


10 . . . . 


. . 14 


2 


22 . • . . 


. . 35 2 


11 . . . . 


. . 16 


3 


23 . . . . 


. . 36 


12 . . . . 


. ; 19 


1 




- 



The preceding Tables are calculated to the old ale gaiUoB ; 
but the difference between that and the new imperial measure 
being trifling (about one gallon in sixty) in small quantitieSy it 
is not worth notice ; and for larger quantities^ an allowance may 
^ made in that proportion* 
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Of purchasing Wine and Spirits. 

In purchasing foreign wine and spirits, it is par- 
ticularly recommended to the retailer to purchase 
them at the Docks, where his sale admits of it, the 
price, exclusive of duty (particularly in spirits) is so 
trifling ; and as they may be allowed to remain in 
the warehouses after they are bought, giving bond 
for the payment of the duty when taken out for 
home consumption. Having bought spirits of the 
highest over-proof strength that can be met with, 
excepting rum, (the flavour being finer in lower 
strengths, from 14 to 9.0 per cent over proof) and 
paid the importer'^s price, he can take out one piece 
at a time on paying the duty ; the remainder is im- 
proving by agfe,and the advantage in the over-proof is. 
considerable ; taking care to ascertain, by the hydro- 
meter, that the spirit is of the strength represented ; 
when taken home, the over-proof must be reduced 
in the presence of the officer of excise, to prevent 
an improper increase of stock. To reduce it to 
any strength required, see the examples for that 
purpose. 

ConieniSf in cubic Inchety <if Uu different Measure$» 

Imperial gallon contains . . • . 277.274 cubic inchet 

Old ale gallon 282 do. 

Old wine do 231 do. 

Old IrUh do 217.6 do« 
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Of redtmng Spirits. 

In mixing spirits of different prices, to sell them 
at a reduced rate, and to ascertain beforehand ho\r 
much of each must be used, proceed as follows : — 
Multiply each quantity separately by its price per 
gallon ; add the products together, and divide the 
total by the number of gallons in the whole, the 
quodent will be the value of the mixture per gallon ; 
as for example :— 







£» 8. 


so gallons 


of Cognac brandy, at 23/ per gallon . 


. . 34 10 


25 do. 


Bordeaux do. • • 22/ . . do. . . , 


. . 27 10 


20 do. 


British do. . . . . 12/ . • do . . . 
74 


. . 12 


75 gallons 


£. 74 








20 gallons. 






76)1480(19*. 8|(f. per gallon. 
75 






780 






675 






55 






12 






75)660(8d. 
COO 






60 






4 

» 






76)240(J 
225 

• 






15 
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wf « «. 

40 gallons of Jamaica rnm, at 13/ per gallon .... 26 

a do. good porter ... 1/6 do 09 

C do. water 



52 gallons «£. 26 9 

£, it. 
26 9 
20 



52)529(10«. 2d. per gallon. 
52 

9 
12 



62)108(26f. 
104 



Rules Jbr calculating the Strength of Spirits, 

Rule 1. — To bring the strength to hydrometer 
proof, divide the quantity by its strength over or 
under hydrometer proof; if over proof, add the 
quotient to the quantity ; if under proof, dedtict it 
therefrom, which gives the quantity at hydrometer 
proof. 

Example 1. — To 120 gallons of spirit, at 1 to 10 
over proof, what qujmtity of liquor will be neces- 
sary to reduce it to hydrometer proof.? 

Gallons. 
10)120 

12 Liquor to be added. 

132 Qnantlty when lowered. 



S72 STEENGTH OF SPIRITS. 

Example % — In 1^ gallons of spirit at 1 in 10 
under proof, how many gallons at hydrometer 
proof? 

Gallom. 
10)120 

12 Subtract. 

108 Gallons at hydrometer proof. 



BuLE 2. — If the spirit be of the strength of 5 in 6, 
or 7 in 8, &c. under hydrometer proof, divide by the 
last figure, and the quotient will be the quantity at 
hydrometer proof. 

Example S. — In 120 gallons at 5 in 6 under proc^, 
how many gallons at hydrometer proof? 

6)120 

20 Gallons at hydrometer proof. 



FINIS, 



